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INTRODUCTION 

THE^probl^ms* which go to tlje malce-up of^ this book 
have been selected as representative of the issues of the 
political conditions in the Middle East. The reader will 
observe that a study of the Young Turks Party, together 
with a t:omprehensive survey of The relations of Korea with 
certain Powers, has been included, and by just so much the 
questions presented in this volume exceed the accepted 
political limitations of the Middle East. It is at best very 
difficult, if not impossible, to confine the political interests 
of the Middle East within their geographical boundaries; 
The ties *J|>e|ween Great Britain and 5apan, which, ^t» one 
time might have brought an Asiatic Power to the active 
support of Great Britain in defence of Anglo-Indian inter- 
^sfs,* reveal in* one direction th^ elastic character of the 
j jsolitics* of the region. In another the Baghdad Railway, 
which links ’Near and Middle Eastern interests by indi^- 
softible bonds, imparts a special significance ^o the recent 
changes in the Ottom^ JEmpire. The indulgence of the 
reader %nd of the i;pviewers therefore Is asked, since rrt)' 
study oi Middle Eastern politics can avoid encroaching a 
ilitfje upon those of the Near East and of the Far East. ** 

It will be seen that the references to the commercial 
activity of Gernr\^ny in Western Persia.^ which appear in the. 
account of the Baghdad Railway, a^ repeated in those para- 
graphs ofcthe chapter qn the ^nglo-Rus^an 'Ijheaty of ‘1907, 
iwhicifqeal with the prospective^ policy of , Germany in thj 
Persian Gulf. This repetition is intentional.’ It concerns 
two pages, and is mad^ in order to preserve the completeness 
of me narratives of the railway *and of tl^ treaty. 
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ttin tracing thS history of the problems selected, Jtle 
author has, endeavoured to presept.eaph in such a way that 
the development of the respective interests of the Powers in 
the various questions is readily seen. The “man in the 
street” is apt tp be indifferent to the details of questions 
w|iich none the less concern his country very closely, just aj 
the man of affairs is too busy to study them for lack of a 
conv^enient prkis. To meet the atCitude of the one, “ a 
plain tale is told plainiy” ; while to supply ■ deficiencies to 
thp other, references are supplemented by dates and the text 
of important treaties is given wherever possible. Care, has* 
been exercised in writing, references are accurate and have 
been verified. Protracted bouts of ill-health have delayed 
the completion of this volume, but it is to be hoped that it 
will be found to be quite up-to-date. In this direction, if 
the closing pages of many of the problems foreshadow the 
passing of the political supremacy of Great Britain in the 
ar«as in question, a loss of British prestige or %. decline in 
Britifl} .interests, the author would beg the read.er not to 
attribute so gloomy a conclusion to the writer’s pessimism. 

Reviewers will riot require to be reminded of the un- 
fortunate tide that is setting in throughout the Middle tEast 
in matters concerning the British Empire. The .Ydung 
Turks rigime has effected som6 improvement irf the position 
of Great Britain at Constantinople over former conditioiTs ; 
but the Ottoman Dominions are almost beyond those of the 
Middle East, whilt the change is certainly not refl,ected in 
Mesopotamia nor across the waters of the Persian Gulf. 
“Nevertheless, the Imperial Government regards the Persian 
Gulf as a British lake, and the time is approaching when the 
Baghdad Railway will arrive at the water’s edge. Yet, when 
opportunity offered tor ihe safeguarding of the status quo as 
,a prospective i )recaptiop. Western Persia, the seat pf British 
Jrade with Peraji, was expres*sly excluded fro'm tRe scope 
6f tjie Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. Again, as a 
general policy in Persia, the Imperial Government is oppos- 
ing the^hah in ‘his^ resistance to' the Nationali^gt movement, 
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w^ch means in great measure that British policy in Peiiii 
is impairing Anglo-Pfjrsian, relations. The solut^oi^ of the 
Persian Question will not be found on such lines. 

Persfe. in the main requires administrative and financial 
reorganization, and the Powers can secvire the one by 
guai^nteeing'the other. Bankrupt, ’but possessed of exte^- 
siije Resources, all progress is checked because the adminis- 
^tration is corp^pt and ’the State confronted by an external 
*debt amCuntii^ to five millions sterling, four millions of 
which are due to Russia. As a preliminary measmre, 
'then^ it is necessary to fund the Persian indebtedness, and 
arfange for the liquidation of the Russian debt by a loan of 
ten millions sterling guaranteed by the Powers and secured 
on a^l the vested interests cf the Crown and Government. 
Follow this witf) a scheme of reforms which promises peace, 
prosperity and justice. To win success, however, it is as 
essential to modify the autocratic character of the Shah’s 
rule as to refrain from pressing for the introduction of Con- 
stitutional, ^Governmfent, for which the times in Pfjr^ia are 
not yet ripe. The change should not be difficult to achieve, 
although it may nbt be to the liking of' the Shah, nor to the 
itaStC’of those* who have been encouraged to find ’in the 
establisihment of Constitutional Government the panacea of 
Persia’s misfortunes. But it'is, at least, the middle coursS, 
an^ a precedent for its employmeni; exists in the wonderful 
rejuvenation which hall been wrought in the condition of 
Egypt by the introduction of the judicibus supervision trf* 
the West. 

« The Persian Debt could reproduce the form and systerrf' 
of the Ottoman and Egyptian Debt Services, a controlling 
authority being invested in the Imperial Government ,as. 
holder, with the Government of Irtfiia, of the largest stake 
in and exercised through the, m^iura* of a Persian, 

Customs Service. While the disordered flriahces of Persi^ 
wwe being reduced to a scientific basis, the reqi^isitl 
proportions of the surplus remaining to the Debt Com- 
missioners ccyild be devoted to the in)provemeq|| of the 
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fedtmomic conditions of the country, and the reorganizg,ti6n 
of the ^di;nmistration. For the, Utter purpose the several 
departments of the Government would have to be pro- 
vided with a staff of foreign advisers. If Percia must 
be placed in leading strings, there is mU reason for the 
fpeJids of Persia to despair. Its plight“to-day is identic?)! 
with the conditions which prevailed in Siam when Ghuja- 
longkorn gave himself up to a round of Court festivities in 
the midst'^of events which had brought Frdnch gunboats, 
cleared for action, up to Bangkok. The Siamese sove- 
reign was himself responsible for the troubles with which* 
his indifference to State affairs had visited the country yet 
he changed suddenly and completely, and to-day Siam, 
prosperous, peaceful and far removed from its earlier state, 
testifies to the advantages to be derived from a little^ friendly 
supervision. Mahomed All in some degree has reaped a 
whirlwind sown by his predecessors. What was possible 
for Siam, however, is possible for Persia, but it, is desirable 
that beginning at 'once should be made. 

The suggestion for which consideration is invited here 
is put forward by the author because an intimate knowledge 
of the conditions prevailing in the Middle East leadso him 
to think that it is not to the advantage of British interests 
fo follow atth^ present junctuie a policy of non’-intervention 
in Persia. The Imperial Government could probably secfire 
the immediate cessation of Persian disorders by the benevo- 
“knt exercise of 'its rnfluence over the leaders^ of the 
Nationalist cause. It is a pity that the attempf is. not 
*<'made. Sooner or later action will have to be taken to 
restore peace, for the area of disturbance is a wide one. 

, Trade is almost at a standstill, although for the moment 
the Russian sphere is‘rt>ost affected. With the best inten- 
» tions of pre^rving tlje spirit^ of its arrangement, with the 
British Governrpfcnt it may become impossible undSt' such, 
tonditions for the Russian Government to refrain from 
reprisals or at least to prevent the dispatch of a small force 
to Teh^p, either ^in response to the Shah or to safe^ard 
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the lives ot trie £,u¥opeans in the capital. ' With such begin*- 
nings it would bq impcn^sible to foretell the fend, and thij 
effect on the locu^ standi of Great Britain at Teheran in the 
event o^ Russia’s military occupation of the Persian capital 
might become ’speedily disastrous. At all events tlte 
establishment, of csnstitutional government would be indefi- 
nitely deferred, although such an eventuality might be tfie 
most satisfactory solutkm of the Shah’s troubles. , * 

In (jj^nsidwing. the -problems of* the Middle East the 
author has put forward suggesfions in respdct of jthe 
, Baghdad Railway, the Hedjaz Railway, and the British 
sphere in Persia which he would'ask his readers to support. 
British# interests in the Middle East would better withstand 
competition if they could rply upon an active and unfailing 
ofiictal support.' Unfortunately it is very seldom that 
assistance is gWen, and trade suffers accordingly. An 
immense impetus would be imparted to the material and 
moral qualities in the Imperial, position of the Empire if,pn 
conjunctioi\ with th* Government of India, the views, here 
put forward "^ere adopted by the Foreign Office. If partici- 
pation in the construction of the Baghdad Rajlway should 
jprovp impossible, the development of the Britisl^ spifere in 
Per^a along the line that has been indicated should certainly 
become a fir.st charge upon t»he Imperial energies ; while io 
asiist the building of the Hedjaz Railway would be a delicate 
attention that assuredly* would reap* its own re\^ard. 

This volume is the reSult of jout-neya which the author* 
made to the Fur EW for the Pall Mall Gazette* to the 
Middle* East for the Pall Mall Gazette and the I'imes of 
India, to the Near Ehst for Reuter’s Telegram Company ; 
and the author’s acknowledgments are tendered to §ir 
Dougjas Straight for many yea^m “of kyidly help and 
encoura^ment, to Mr. L. G. Fraser and .^aron H, De 
Reutsr.* Aoknowledgihents *are also due ^to Mr. W. L. 
Cpurtney and Colonel Pollock* for permission to use in 
another way material which has appeared in the Fortnightly 
Re^ij^io and the United Service Magazine., To professor 
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th^ lives of the Europeans in the capital. With such begin*- 
nings it would bej impq^sible to foretell the fend, and the 
efFect oh the locu) standi of Great Britain at Teheran in the 
event o^ Russia’s military occupation of the Persian capital 
might become ••speedily disastrous. At all events tlje 
establishment, of cinstitutional government would be indefi- 
nite!y deferred, although such an eventuality might be the 
most satisfactory solution of the Shah’s troubles. , * 

■ In qinsidwing. the -problems of* the Middle East the 
author has put forward suggestions in respdet of ijthe 
Baghdad Railway, the Hedjaz Railway, and the British 
sphere in Persia which he would’ask. his readers to support. 
British* interests in the Middle East would better withstand 
competition if they could rfly upon an active and unfailing 
official support. Unfortunately it is very seldom that 
assistance is given, and trade suffers accordingly. An 
immense impetus would be imparted to the material and 
moral qualities in the Imperial,position of the Empire if,pn 
conjunctioi\ with th« Government of India, the views, here 
put forwatfl '^ere adopted by the Foreign Office. If partici- 
pation in the construction of the Baghdad Railway should 
provf impossible, the developmeni of the Britisl; spifere in 
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India^ to the Near Ehst for Reuter’s Telegram Company ; 
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Edward Browne tf Pembroke College', Cambridge, tjit 
author is sp&ially indebted for pprpiissioii to reproduce in 
the appendix of this book his translation^of three of the 
Four Pillars of the Persian Constitution.” The ,descrip- 
th)n of the Hedjaz Railway is abridged fromHhe Proceedings 
of the German Geographical Society ami thft text of th^ 
published notes on the Hedjaz System of Auler Pasha. 
Ackitowledgments are also due to Mf. Lewis Appleton, tlie 
author of ft Foreiin^Polkj of Europe^ while aminig other 
wojfks to Mich occasional reference has been made are : 
En^lmd md Rum in the &/, by Sir H. Rawlinson ;,ft 
East End of Europe^ by Mr.* Allen Upward ; Ue Mmhet^of 
Hinduitany iy Mr. David Fraser ; Pern : ft Awakening 
East, by W. P. Cresson ; to-mrpw in the East^ by Douglas 
Story ; fhe Unveiled East, by F. A. McKenzie ; fhe M^tddle 
Eastern Ciuestion^ by Valentine Chirol ; in addition to the 
columns of the fitnes, Standard, Morning Post, Pioneer and 
of India. 



EKOBJLEMS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

THE STORY OF THE VOUNG fURKS- 

PARTY 

I. ITS AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENT 

t 

Fro^ its earliest phase opposition to the reform 
movement in Turkey has arisen with the governing 
classes, whp were apprehensive of their privileges, 
rather th|^ with the Sultans, who realized that if the 
oppression of the Christian races within the Empire 
^oatipued it would provide European Powers with a 
ptetCxt^or intervention in the affairs of the Ottoman 
Dominion^ ‘that was calculated to promdte the dis- 
mepiberment of the^ State. By the ter'tns of the 
Treaty of Adrianople 'of i829,‘’and’ confirmed by 
the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi of 1832, the Christian 
population of Turkey-in-Europe was placed under the 
protection of Russia, who made it a practice to grant 
Russi£Hi nationality to any Turkish Christians who 
cared ^pajf a brief * visit -to Ruusian, territory. Tn 
drder t6 check so far as possible the power of interfer- ^ 
cnee in the local affairs of the Porte, which the claims 
of these irregularly protected subjects^gaVe to Russia, 
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Medjid ^attempted the amilioration of .th*e 
:ondition8 of his Christian *■ shbjectfs by the- Hatt- ’ 
l-Sherif of Giilhane, a Charter of ^eforms^ which 
Jppeared in ’1839. 

’ By this instrumfent the farming of taxes (Wac 
abolished, a Council of State created, and» a Serial 
Code drawn up. A State Bank was al^ oiganized,*^ 
while the peoples of the Ottoman Empire were 
informed that the institutions which the 
established secured the, life, honour and pr^)perty 
of all the Sultan’s subjects^ without distinction of 
religion. An odd light, however, is, thrown upon 
the vagaries of Ottoman rule by the fact that the 
principal opposition to this measure cam? from the 
Chrktian money-changers of Constantinople, who 
stood to lose by the proposed changes. Under' these 
conditions perhaps it v."as to have been expected, that, 
the new era would have endured no longer than two 
years. 

If the reform movement in Turkey in the past 
has not possessed sufficient inherent strength to defeat 
the opposition that arose from the character of the 
vested interests that were at stake, there have been,* 
just the same, Turkish statesmen skilful enough to 
read correctly the signs and portents of their times, 
and rulers ^ati;iotio enough to accept the ia^^itable 
•sacrifice of Moslem privilege which their concession^ 
to their Christian subjects entailed. Although the 
effect bf the *Hatt-i~Sherif of Giilhane was short-Lved,’ 
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Abdul Medjid h|is the credit of renewing his atterhpt 
to improve the/fontiitlohs of his Christian slib^ects in 
1855 for the second time, as also in 1856. 

In 1855 the Allied* Powers, anxious to preserve 
^he'^|orm of'Turlcish administration now that Turkey 
was to l3e admitted*t9 the European hegeipony'and 
to save»the ^orte from dismemberment, sejcured the 
mtroduction of a law which admitted Christian races 
:o*service in the Ottoman army. Here again, how- 
jver, the difficulties which afe so peculiar to Ottoman 
rule* were encountered ;* for, although the law was 
admirable in ^spirit, it aroused the objections of the 
Christian population, who declined to fight under the 
Crescent against the Cross*, as well as those of the 
Mahomnaedans, who feared for their lives the 
Christians were* armed. 

In a dispatch from the Earl of Clarendon to Lord 
Stratfo/d de Redcliffe, our ambassador at Constant]- 

• t * m 

nople, the British Government, on February 28^ 
1856, defined its at'htude as follows — 

With reference to the question of religious per- 
secufioAs in Turkey I have to state to your Excellency 
that her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that it 
might be strongly represented to the Porte that as the 
Turkish Empire is by treaty stipulations.to be declared 
patt a^ parcel of ^he Eyropearj sy^tent, it is quite. 
Jmpos^le for the Powers of. Europe* to acquiesce irw 
thfe continuance in^ Turkey of laws and practaces 
whioh are a standing insult to every ot^her nation in 
Europe. 
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Stimulated by the terms ^of the communica- 
tion wliich the British Ambassador ii\Constantinople 
made to Abdul Medjid, that Sultan issued immedi- 
ately the Hatt-i-Humayun^ wh'Sch realffirmed in more 
pronounced fashion the provisions o? • the 
of 1839. • 

The new decree r again abolished' tax-%rming 
ana bribery ; once more reasserted the equality of all^ 
races within the Ottoma*n dominions, and proclaimed 
a number of reforms Th administrative, finkneial, 
ecclesiastical and judicial matters. For all practical 
purposes the Ottoman peoples on Ihis occasion 
received their first Constitution. Proclaimed on 
February 18, 1856^ it was' at once , communicated to 
the PWer at whose instance it had been e^llfed forth. 
Later,- when before the signatories to the Treaty of 
Paris, it \^as approved ^)y the Powers and referred \o‘ 
in the text of that in^trumept which at th? sanle tinie 
removed the protection of the Christian subjects»of 
the Porte from the hands of Rus§ia to those of United 

1C t, 

Europe. 

For the nonce it was assumed that an* era of 

# 1 

reform had dawned in Christian Turkey. But, al- 
though the spirit of progress was in the air and the 
wish to secitj-e a better order of affairs uppermost, in 
tthe mind of thfe Caliph,^ th*e provisions of 
HuKiayun proved in practice a dead letter, even if ©n 
paper and in the words of the Treaty of Paris “.they 
were of high-value,” for there was no *one to exe- 
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cate them. Indeed, seven months a^ter the Imptflrial 
rescript had be^ pdibfished the Earl of Clarendon, in 
a dispajch to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on September, 
23, 1856, in summing ftp the situation, declared — 

Theje can be no doubt that throughout tlie 
dominions <^f *the.* Sultan a feeling of uneasiness 
prevails* among ’his Christian, subjects, and a belief 
that their position and prospects are now worse 
*tlvd before the Allies of tho Sultan had made such 
generous and costly sacrifices for his cause, and that 
up to this moment no b(i)ia fide effort has been made 
by the Porte to secure the faithful execution of the 
late Hatt-i-Sherif. 


The view which the British Government took 
was foro^.upon *it by circumstances which •proved 
that the moven\ent for the regeneration^ of Turkey 
w*s jn advaixe of its times. ’Strangled ii\ thievery 
hour of their birth, the reforms countenanced by the 
Hqtt-t-Htmayun of 1856, as thos*e of the *Hatt~i-Sherfi, 
died unsung, even tindesired * by public* opinion if 
the attitude of the, upp*er classes*and*the indifferenctf 
of the lower orders can be regarded as indicating the 
passive resistance df the Ottoman peoples to the 
Occidental tendencies of their Sovereign. Although 
the Pbwers had hoped to guarantee the*lives and pro- 
pertiea^f tjie Chrisrian sobjectst)f ^he I’orte by* the* 
cqnve/sion of the exclusive pVotection of the Turkish* 
Christians, which * Russia had enjoyed, into an 
engagement* common to the Great •Po*wers,^and no 
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less respeottul to the Sultan, the course of yelrs 
proved that, in spite of tfie r^mhostrances' made 
'by the British Government, as well as by other 
Covernments, the evils, againSt which complaint had 
been so constantly lodged, by no means were ahatecf. 

Rumpurs of the rapacity, injustice ^d 'brutality 
of the Turkish officiajs in Boshia and Her^govina 
were a fruitful source of apprehension to the 
interested Powers. Austria, no less than (jr«at 
Britain, was concerned in the growing discdhtent ; 
but, while the Austrian Government contented kself 
with vague expressions of sympathy for* the oppressed 
people, the prevailing condition of affairs was com- 
pelling the Allies to consider the advisability of 
reviaVing their relations with the OttomaV Govern- 
ment. So,serious«had the situation *becomc by i860 
that, in «. dispatch frhm Lord John Russell to Sin 
jf^enry Bulwer on ^August 25 of that year, Ms 
Lordship wrote in the course of a review of the 
situation as follows — 

You must not be surprised that* such "feelings 
'should be excited, and such rejections made ; nor 
would it be of any use to conceal from the Porte 
•that either the whole system of Ottoman Govern- 
^ ment must b^ replaced by one founded on integrity 
•and* justice, or .the *Sultan ’must* prepare »hiifS5elf for 
*the abandonnient of his cause by his best and m§sf 
persevering Allies. 

While the* Powers continued to 'debate the 
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qvlestion of Turkey, and the Sultan \^as pr,oving him- 
self un’able to gisarafutee the execution of reforms in thfi 
Provinces, since his officials neglected with impunity^ 
what they only accepted with reluctance, Abdul 
Mfi^jid died, and, with the* accession of AKc^ul 
Aziz irf 1861, th« reform movement no Icuiger 
continued to be an object of * solicitude with the 
Porte. If the character of the new ruler contrasted 
*uijHvourably with that of his predecessor, and the 
fifteen? years of his reign in the main reduced the 
Ottpman dominions to penury, the seeds of enlighten- 
ment sown by the late Sovereign were to spring up 
with remarkable effect in the near future. Although 
the record of this reign describes a chapter, of 
anarchy»tlhgt convinced the Allies of the hopubssness 
Df supporting tl\e Turkish cause, tjie period produced 
towards its close a minister, ifi the person pf Midhat 
Pas*ha,« Grand Vizier, who was destined to exercise a 
widely reaching influende. 

Arising from the insurrection which broke out 
first in Herzegoyina* in 187/f, and in Bosnia 
the fallowing year, incipient rebellion stirred the 
Ottoman Christiarfs, while the repressive measures*' 
adopted by Turkey in 1875 aroused the indignation 
of Europe, and provoked a declaration of war from 
Servk^nd«Montenegro in the sum® year. AlthbugK 
Servia and Montenegro Were defeated, the inteP- 
vei^tion of Europe*followed, just as a domestic *crisis' 
ocCurred m Constantinople, whe»e *Midhit Pasha, 
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pledged to^ the dntroduction of a Constitution, vras 
the leader of a palace revolution' w<(jich, in -a final 
bid for reform, brought about the deposition — and 
subsequent assassination — of ^ Abdul Aziz in 1876. 
The deposed ruler • was succeeded on . May »30i!, 
187P by his son Murad V, by which time the 
knell of the Ottoman Empire seemed have 
soprnded. ’ Some three months later Murad himself 
was deposed in favour^ of Abdul Hamid II, pn’ 
the groupd of insanity, by Midhat Pasha - when 
the potential leader of the Young Turks fa,iled 
to extract from his puppet the Constitution which 
he had promised. 

, Intent upon reform, ,and. recognizing that the 
condition of the several provinces of ^,Trrkey-in- 
Europe called for. drastic measure^, England had 
called a conference of nhe Powers at Constantinople, , 
as the result of an armistice which General IgnatiefF, 
the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, had 
demanded 'from the Porte in the hour of 
Turkey’s victory over Servia, Montenegro and 
Bulgaria. Confronted with such a situation Abdul 
'■‘Hamid at once acceded to the demand of Midhat 
Pasha for a Constitution, and thus it came about 
that the greatest political reactionary of all the 
'Sultfins begaVi l\ie rtiign with a proclamationRrj/hich 
“described the* aspirations of France and the practice ‘ 
■ of Ehgland.” 

The'^first Sitting of the Conference, indeed, had 
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just begun on November 23, iSyb^heij salvoes cff 
artillery vr^ere heard, and Safvet Pasha, the, president 
of the Conference, explained that the State was 
celebrating tli» proi»ulgation of a ’Constitution*. 
Called into* exisfence amid such conditions, t|;ie 
Turkish ‘parliament, met in March 1877 and passed 
away ij> February 1878, in virtae of Article XLIV 
of the Constitution, which reserved to the Throne 
•tli,e •right of closing both Houses at its pleasure. 
Although Midhat Pasha was the author of the Con- 
stitution of 1876, which was as liberal in spirit as 
anything that, had been granted to Western peoples, 
he was destined to fail because, his methods becoming 
more powerful than his principles, he could not v^in 
the conf^yce of’the Caliph. In 'the circumks^apces 
of hi*s accession ^Abdul Hamid may be forgiven if he 
r»ga,rded Midhat Pasha himaelf as a direct menace 
to liis. own powers, just as, influenced by such a 
view, it jvas inevitable that he should* support the 
reactionaries against, his Minister. * 

If the times yvere* scarcely 'ripe* for the reforma 
which«the Grand Vizier would have effected, it is 
significant that to-day the Young Turks Party is'’ 
united over what in 1876-8 precipitated disaster. 
Ahhfcugh the Softas helped Midhat* Pasha at the 
outseWmf his task, ir> August of i87»6 thhy petitibned* 
a^ain^t the clauses of the Constitution which, as in th6 
earlier measures, soflght the emancipation of Turkey’s 
Chtistian •subjects. The Greek • and A^rmenian 
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patriarchs,, objecting to the miliiary ouiigaiions 
Involved «in the proposals, ^ere »alsa roused against 
, the contemplated changes, which were du^ solely 
Co Midhat *Pasha, who believed that within the 
Sjxitan’s realms the 'equality of alP racel .and cr9e(k 
before the law was fundamental ^o the succdss of any 
constitutional move^nent. When the Grand. Vizier 
fell, carrying his ideas with him into exile, the taste 
for reform died, while .that for absolutism revlvgd* 
embittered against the section of the Sultan’s subjects 
whose grievances had created such deep confern 
among the Powers. 

If the fortunes of the reform movement lan- 
guished after the downfall 'of Midhat .Pasha, its 
ps^vsppcts may be* said to have revived , during the 
nineties, when a, number of Turl^ish residents in 
Pari5^ whjo had fled thither to escape the veng^nce, 
of Yildiz, and there drunk of the fountain of •liberty 
and progress* formed thehiselves into \ patriotic 
committee for the pufpose of forwarding the cause 
of liberalism within *the Ottoman dominions.. For a 
time Paris and Geneva were the European ‘centres 
of this organization, which became known as tile' 
Ottoman Committee of Union and^ Progress. In 
due course the Mechveret — Consultation — appeared 
at Paris, and the * Halal-^Creicent — at*GeR«va in 
support of the interests of the new Society,* mak- 
ing * direct appeals to Europeafi opinion by ^ the 
moderaft charaeter of their statements ©f the aims 
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anti purposes of the Party, of whkh Murad Be^ 
was appointed leader. Unfortunately Murajd Bey wa^ 
not pryof against Abdul Hamid’s blandishments,^ 
and betrayed the cause. Others were* more stout*- 
keirjed, and the place of the’ renegade was filled 
by AhiAed Riza Bey, who ever since has been 
identified wfth ‘the fortunes of* the Young Turks 
Party outside the confines of the Turkish EmpAe, 
*aivi*is now president of the Turkish Chamber of 
Deputtes. 

.Meanwhile the movement spread, and in 1895, at 
the time of <he Armenian massacres, and again in 
1897, on the eve of the Turco-Greek war, plans 
were in readiness for -a rising against the Sultjyi’s 
regime. •Np douLt, too, this would have ocuuxr^d 
if the knowledge of the internal prganization of the 
Paris fraternity, which the Sultan obtained by the 
desertwn to Stamboul of Murad Bey, had not made 
it difficult for the Ottoman Committee *of Union and 

r 

Progress to make its existerfee felt wifhin Turkey 
itself. , By de^ree^ converts wete gained in the out*- 
lying dominions : in Eastern Europe, in Asia Minor 
and in Egypt. Under the expanding interests oP' 
the Young Turks Party it was^ impossible to avoid 
importing into the propaganda of the Party a more 
militant n®te than • was • favoured ‘by fhe executive 
committees in Paris and Geneva. Early in 190I, 
the^-efore, the Ottoman Committee of Union* and 
Prbgress (Called a meeting at Pari^ at whith forty- 
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^even represenftative delegates, including Turfcs^ 
Arabs, tGfeeks, Jews, Albanians, ‘Armenians, -Tcher- 
kesses, attended to establish a line of commoQ policy. 

At a prefatory sitting Ahmed Rka Bey proposed 
aj 'first to submit to the Congress tfie following—* 

c 

'i . A declaration of loyalty'', towards the ruling 
dynasty within the*^ Ijmits of fhe law. 

* 2. Promotion of modern progressive civilization 
among the adherents of the Mahommedan ci^ed 
and protection of other rf^ligions on the same footing 
of equality. * , 

3. Establishment of harmonious political co- 
operation among all Ottomans, Mussulman or non- 
Mussulman. 

••4. Adoption of the* Constitution, which was' 

p«iejrtvilgated in 1876, as the basis of government. 

< 

\t.a second meeting, under the presidency of 
Halil Ganem, editor of 'T/ie Crescent, and founder of^ 

r, 

Ld' Jeune Turquie, a furthef paragraph was added to 
this progratjime, seeking 

in combination “with a return to the Constitution 
of 1876, the maintenance of the integrity and 
-indissolubility of the Ottoman Empire, as the surest 
and most precious guarantee of general reform . . . 

many delegates warmly approving. 

When thb Qong^ess assembled, howeyer, rider 
t6 the principles of Ahmed Riza and Halil Ganerp 
was put forward by a number of delegates who^ in 
their mi^rust ‘of«the Sultan, proposed ter* call upon 
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the Powers signatory to the Treaty o{ Paris *of 
1856 and the Treaty of* Berlin of 1878, to «xercise 
their kiiadly offices in winning recognition of these 
elementary principles erf good government, and in'" 
sCcifryig Turkey’s observance of her international 
obligations, Ahmed. Riza, Halil Ganem and others 
assailed ‘the suggestion as cakulated to promote 
the dismemberment of Turkey. Supported by the 
Armenians, who cared nothing for Ottoman interests, 
the motion was carried by a»majprity in which Turks 
did ^ot appear, precipitating a split in the councils 
of the party. ‘At the last meeting of the Congress, 
however, the minority, comprising exclusively the 
Turkish delegates, put on record its rejection of aey 
action wht*ch would encroach upon the indepetiiience 
of the Ottoman JEmpire, and announced the starting 
of'aii organ €ihourai XJmmett — National Grand Council 
—which would be devoted solely to their views. 
At the same time the ihajority proceeded to th^;. 
creation of a new* society hnder the ' presidency 
of. Prince Sabah-§d-Din, already thfe head of tht* 
Ottoman Committee of Union and Progress, to be 
styled the Ottoman* League of Private Initiative of ' 
Decentralization and Constitution. 

, Meanwhile the Armenians drew up a programme 
^of theft ow« aad caHed irtto existence tfie Armehiarf 
Revolutionary Federation. Since 1897 racial interests 
in Macedonia had Seen represented by the Bulgarian 
Internal Organization, which, purporting Jlo be a 
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fimon of aU racfel elements in Macedonia irrespective 
of creed, ivas avowedly a design fot the supplanting of 
Turkish rule by that of Bulgaria in this Turkish pro- 
vince. Insomuch that the Comitadjis oi the Bulgarian 
Ipternal Organization aimed at relieving Maceddnft 
from* the Porte’s oppression, the i^ rmenian Revolution- 
ary Federation preferred to identify 'itself With their 
policy rather than support anything that would tend 
to prevent the break-up ’ of Turkey. The difficulties 
in which the Ottoman ^^Committee of Unibn and 
Progress was placed by the schism between =.the 
views of the moderate element of the Young Turks 
Party and those of the partisans of outrage, increased 
through the amazing va^ety of racial interests that 
n«Wy^ciamoured for amelioration. While * che Bul- 
garian Internal Organization and the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federatfon were anxious to work with* 
the Ottoman Committee of Union and Progress in 5o 
far as each was willing to put an end to the Hamidian 
regime^ there were the aspirations of the Albanian, 
^Syrian, Servian, 'Greek and other -elernents, opposed 
to fettered action no less than to each other^ to be 
considered. Stimulated by the ’ furious hatred of 
these competing Christian nationalities, outrages now 
became a chronic feature of Macedonia to the eijd 
that* in the pro£ress‘>.of tiiAe, and in satisfaction of 
the growing impatience* of Great Britain, France 
an^'^Italy with the operations of the bands, a corps 
of inter'hational ' gendarmerie was drafted into the 
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prcjvince as the first measure in a scheme of refopr/ 
put forward by the.Po’wers, and in the teejl\ of the* 
Porte’s opposition. 

Throughouf the areas affected by the ddvent of the- 
gin<kirmerie presence was hailed as a sign th’at 
the attitude of the Yildiz Party would end inevitably 
in the gWscis^ion of* Macedonia from the Ottoman 
Empire, even if the Turk were not banished, bag ai^d 
baggage, from Europe. If M;icedonia, then, were not 
to go the way of Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, Herze- 
govina and Bosnia, it was essential for the Young 
Turks Party to, arrive at a position from which it could 
compel the Sultan to accede to the introduction of a 
scheme of /noderate reform^ and thus lessen the ri^k 
of foreigft*i]^tervehtion in suppressing the disor^gr of 
the Macedonian yilayets. At first,^in order to ‘direct 
publjc opinion against the tabuses of Hamldian 
government, agents of the Young .Turks Party were 
employed.in placarding with Nfitionali^ manifestdbs 
the walls of mosques.and other* public buildings. In 
the main these proclafhations were directed againat, 
some specific * cause of complaint, as witness the 
'manifesto here given. Posted in Constantinople, it 
referred^ to the Sultan’s concessions to foreign 
capit^ists, and is as follows — 

In'^pite*of assurances *from the Balace of Yil’diz,* 
Abdul Hamid is suffering ‘from a mortal disease* 
from which there is no escape. 

•Ecclesiastical and civil law alikg define « mortal 
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flisease as gne that continues without a break and^ is 
•destine^ kill the patient withirk a year. > . 

A patient in that condition is forbidden by 
,ecclesiasticat and civil law to dispose of mdre than 
a , third of his property and goods, movable or 
immovable. No other bequest or will is valid.* ’ 

'Applying this provision to* Abdul Hamid, we 
see that the same few which applies to the .case of 
one or two heirs or" a couple of houses or shops 
applies equally to the ^millions of his subjects* and’ 
the whole of a vast empire. ^ 

Now Abdul Hamid, whatever his motives may 
have been, has succeeded in identifying himself with 
the whole of the State. 

If a sick man has no legal right to dispose of 
mpre than a third of his goods to an individual, then 
hovsfjfjgn Abdul Hamid arrogate to himself ,^he privi- 
lege, under the name of concessions, of allocating to, 
it matters not whom, the vital resources of the 
Empire dnd future well-being of the country— ^fhat* 
future which is the, sole hope of the nation ? 

This must not be ! Mahommedan and' civil law 
are against *it. So destructive a privilege, a right so 
^ameful, does not belong to any djing persop, be he 
the most powerful potentate in the universe ! 

It is therefore certain that in the near future, 
when the moment of our deliverance has come, we 
shall stand upon a firm and legal footing in refusing 
to recognize^ the concessions granted in the course of 
the last few moEfthst The ‘Ottoman people will then 
know how to defend the rights which are their own 
by^the terms of the religious and'degal code. 

Now, therefore, as there is danger, in further’ 
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delay, we declare that from this day^henceforth the* 
Ottoman people will ' regard as null and j^oid any ‘ 
concession, privilege, or other private benefit that 
Abdul Hamid may have granted during his illness. 

^ .Unfortunately In spite of these efforts the caujie 
possessed little prospect of success so long as the mu<ual 
antipathies of the various peoples were preserved 
and the army remained loyal to the Sultan. Rac« 

' hatred so dominates the conditions of the Nearer 
I East th^t it has become a factor of great importance 
S in the administration of. the country, and one, too, 
which the Sjiltan has invariably turned to his 
advantage. Hitherto no attempt had been made 
^to meet racial prejudices on.the common ground ef 
some mi\fvial understanding. It was because '•’rx:ial 
'unity was unknown that the problem of Macedonia 
reipained urjsolved ; while, 'perhaps, the most 
repiark^ble of the changes which have taken place 
in the donjihions of the Saltan s’ince the summer of 
1908 are those whicji, accompanying the Turkish 
rendering of the cry* “One ? lag ’One People,*' > 
disclose.a racial* solidarity which, of itself, went some 
way towards securing the defeat of the Sultan. 

It is impossible to state at what point in their 
plans the Ottoman Committee of Union* and Progress 
was assured of the coroperation o^ tiae various races, ' 
but born of "Turkish misrule' in Macedonia another' 
nationalist society came into existence early in 190*^, 
With* head-quarters at Salonika and the righting 
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of* Macedoniai wrongs as its immediate objective . , 
Becoming known as the Oomnwttee of Liberty the 
new fraternity was an immediate success, and as its 
aims were Identical with those of. the Paris body, 
although its methods were more distinctive, its fusiQn 
with the Ottoman Committee "yf Union and Progress 
took place in the* spring of. 1906, whea Salonika 
became the head-quarters of the Central Committee, 
or active section of tha Young Turks Party. Begirt- 
ning with the spring of ^905 a committee was*formed, 
in every village in Maccdoma for the purpose of ^put- 
ting forward the aims of the Young Tairks Party, and 
was empowered to act upon its own initiative in the 
adjustment of grievances* It is in part tq the divided 
co^»rcl which tliis arrangement* created# that the 
prolo'ngation of ,the Macedonian ^disorders dan be 
attributed ; for, unmftidful of the intricacies qf the 
international situation, the villagers were not ahvays 
able to appreciate * the fact that the * principle of 
the movelnent was ‘aggressivq, while its purposes 
c*were pacific. • Aprfrt from fhis defect the^ plans of 
the Central Committee worked smo*othly. • 

In some respects the Bulgarfan Internal Organiz- 
ation served as a model for the machinery of the 
Young Turks Party, although its movements have 
been enveloped b^ impenetrable mystery. Secrecy 
was, however, essential* to the success and eJcistent^ 
of' the Society, for the Your^ Turks Party was 
already regarded with suspicion by the cpalace spies. 
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Elaborate plans were drawn up » for • regulatfng 
the procedure of Tnenlbers of a brotherh®od, the 
aim of which was to preserve individual anonymity.,. 
For this reason* there «was no definite organization, 
i\o « regular. ^tafF, *nor any special rendezvous until 
the Sultan, compelle;d to accept the fait aqcompli of 
July 24, •1908 presented the White Tower Garden 
at Salonika* to the Central Committee. A Council 
of JThree sat in Paris, and a Council of Ten presided 
^at Salonika, but the members of these two bodies 
were elected by secret* ballot and were changed 
frequently, the only other permanent feature of the 
internal working arrangements of the movement 
, being a Cofnmittee of Six, acting as a secret advisory 
committees .to the operations oJ the Party - and 
appoihted by rotation. Adherents, who in Macedonia 
alon^ number 15,000 and throifghout Turkey 80,000, 
werfe formed into companies of 150 men. The 
operations of the companies were directed by two 
agents, one of whonswas in tduch with the Council 
of Ten Salonika^ ancf occupied for ’the time bein^ 
a position of great responsibility. The second agent 
was appointed as a clieck upon the loyalty of the first 
and had the right to report but jiot to give instruc- 
tions. • The companies were divided ihto groups of . 
five, no member Imowilig more ••than his fourj 
bonfedtrates. 

[ Meetings were Summoned by word of mouth 
4nd»with the assistance of women, ^^ho also played 
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important part in transmitting messages, or 'in 

'distributing revolutionary ‘inteUigence. M-eetings 
invariably took place amid the greatest ^possible 
'seclusion and were held by preference in the forests, 
tjiose attending wearing masks, an^ only*the directors 
speaking. When the occasiori, arose for the intro- 
duction of a new* member an elaborate pi;ocedure 
was followed. When the candidate had expressed 
his willingness to join the Society, and taken an®o^th 
of solemn character to betray nothing in the event,, 
of his wishing to change his mind, he was taken m a 
rendezvous by men unknown to him and there blind- 
folded, when he was addressed upon the objects of 
tlje organization, and it% pla^is for the Ijberation of 
Tufili^y. He wa*s then sworn to secrecy, aj>d fidelity 
on tlfe Koran an^l announced as a member Of the 
Society iDn probatiort. A period iiqw passqd -in 
which the new recruit was tested in various ^ays 
by instructions whicli reaahed him mysteriously and 
without Ifis coming* in contract with any other 
follower of the party. If tlie tests were satisfactory 
he would be again conducted to some Secret trysting- 
place, where his sponsor would meet him and by 
whom he would now be formally introduced into 
the group ob the company with which he “would 
be'affiliatecf. At (jbe same time the identities of the 
four men composing tht group were not disclosed. * 
^ The oaths taken by the rftembers possessed a 
terrible'solemnity. A revolver and sword- were okced 
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u{Jon the Koran and the member yvarned that »h6 
surrendered body and *scml to the Society a/i^ would' 
have to execute his own brother if the Society so 
bade h!m. A*fier th^ caution he repeated the 
fallowing oath — 

swear in the -ftame of God and Marhommed 
that -I Will fight for nationality,* freedom and truth 
while a drop of blood remains in my body. 

Wkh this oath taken the member then paid his 
tax^ which amounted to two per cent, of his income, 
undertook to provide himself with a rifle and to be 
prepared to abandon family, work and friends at 
. any momeijt that he was called upon to fight for the 
cause. IVKipies d*erived from the ‘taxation to*vhich 
members were subjected, accruing ^rom donations or 
pbtayied in 4:he course of operations, were, devoted 
pRiharily to the purchase of arms, ammunition and 
^ stores ; secondly, to the support of th*e families of 
those members wh(i might +)e killed ^during the 
course (^f the revolution. 

In a movement in which the taking of life was 
regarded as of little consequence, it is almost surpris- 
. ing to find that elaborate measures were drawn up to 
regulitte the passing of death sentences upon enemies of 
the cause. Enemies were held to,bei,ill Who adopfted* 
^ny repressive measures against the Party — whether 
action was directed against individuals or the 
hrgjtnizatioa as a whole — while trahors wdje those 
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whp revealed information about the Farty to the 
•authoritje^s, who hindered the plans of the movement, 
who declined to carry arms or refused donations, 
leases were d*calt with summagly, and mercy was not 
a distinguishing quality in the verdict of the tribunal 
by \vhom sentences were passed. Yet thennfliction 
of the dLith sentence was no, part .of a haphazard 
ayangement, but wa^ relegated to a special corps 
of assassins whose remuneration depended largely 
upon the status of the pg'son to be killed. «It was 
governed also by the means which were employed to 
accomplish the task, and the financial position of the 
group at the time. 

^ Christians were not af first allowed to ^participate 
in tl^n movemeift. At a later * date ^ 4 jiey were 
admitted, when tjiey were conceded the right to 
carry arms and to contribute to thq funds,, but 
were compelled to subscribe a different oath. *To 
Mussulmans 'and Christians alike the committees 
recommended — 

(1) Armed resistance to acts ol thd authorities. 

(2) Non-armed resistance by, means of political 

and economic strikes, strikes of officials, 
police, etc. 

(3) RefusAl to pay taxes. 

‘(4) Propaga>i'.da"in the 'army*; soldiers to be asked 
not to march against the people 6r the 
revolutionaries. 

(5) CeneruKinsurrection. 
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In regard to the task of seducing the army frpm 
its allegiance to the Multan, this work became the. 
mission of the Ottoman Committee of Union and 
Progress so soog as th^ Paris and Salorrika organiz-* 
i^tiens had aitialgaiTiated. In an incredibly short spa'ce . 
of time the Ottoman Committee of Union and Progress 
cstablisjied branches in a variety pf directiofis, which 
in turn formed working comrfiittees in every centre 
•ofpmportance in Turkey-in-Jiurope, as in Turkey-in- 
Asia. • Attention was pai^i first to the Third Army 
C'orps which, from the. fact that it constituted the 
Macedonian garrison and was constantly engaged in 
guerilla operations against the bands, was the most 
hardened force in the.Emjiire. At the same time 
conditioy^ of service in Macedonia have , tended 
during the last few years to the subversion* of all 
^djscipline, gnd perhaps in tJiis direction lies the 
e^cplaiyition of the alacrity with which the troops 
of the Tfiil-d Army Corps resptfiided to* the proposals 
j of the Young Turks. On tlfis point an interesting 
; testimony is to be fotfnd in the Macedonian Bluj;- 
j book of ipoti. \Vriting to the late Sir Nicholas 
O’Connor in January 1908 our Consul at Salonika 
says — 

. ’fhe military authorities have few a long time 
past been ^uite sensible to the fapt that *the discipline 
and tnilitary efficiency of ‘the Third Army Corps 
have been most isjuriously affected by the system 
• ui^er which for the past five years, the trejops com-* 
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posing it have been scattered over the country *in 
^small detachments of from ‘ten to twenty men, 
‘engaged ^n guarding roads, railways, vilayets, and 
.even outlying farms, all sense of cohesion ftot only 
■“in battalions but even in indifidu^ Cornpanies bein? 
thereby lost. 

Soldiers in this^ condition, Oppressed ^^her by 
grievances in regard *10 arrears of pay, excessively 
prolonged service, and ^the jobbery which attended* 
promotion, of necessity would be ready f©r any 
mischief. 

Care was taken to spread the propaganda widely 
among the men of the Adrianople establishment — 
the Second Army Corps~in Syria and ^ Anatolia ; 
although, lest the* obstinacy of Yddiz sheyld force 
the V^ung Turks Party into active revolt against 
the ruling dynastyl it was to win over to the cause, 
the details of the Sixth Army Corps, Turkey’,? cdrps 
d'elite, strongest and most telling, that th6 ^agents of 
the Ottomaij CommittQeof Union and Progress most 
seriously set th<;mseU^es. Instead of meeting with 
difficulties, however, it was found that‘’the doctrines 
of the Young Turks Party appealed to all shades of 
national opinion, and were assimilated by the troops 
with an eagerness only equalled by that of a prairie 
fire ^pr the dry grasses of the pl^in. By. December 
of 1907 practically the whole of the Third Army ' 
Corps had taken the oath of fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, the Second juid Fourth Army Corps had given * 
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mahifestations of sympathy with the, work of tht 
agitators, while the wcJrk round Smyrna, pf Dr. 
Nazim Bey of Salonika had so prepared the Anato- 
lian reserves that, they were no less ready* to fall into 
liije«with theliew ifiovement. 

In view of these erjcouraging conditions a second 
Congress of the*. Youijg Turks P.arty was called at 
the close of 1907 by the Paris branch of the Ottomarv 
Ooipmittee of Union and Progress. Among the 
groups who dispatched delegates were the Ottoman 
Conmiittee of Union and Progress in Salonika, the 
Armenian Re\iolutionary Federation, the Ottoman 
League of Private Initiative of Decentralization and 
Constitution from Cojistaptinople, the Israelite 
Committee,# of Eg’ypt, and the Bulgarian Internal 
Organization. After exhaustive discussion, in \^hich 
thd principle ^f moderation wal admitted to Jbe more 


III .accordance with the immediate interests of the 
fraternity th*an a recourse to methods of violence, ^ 
working agreement wps made between the* moderate 
element *and the varidus Armenian^ Jewish and* 
Macedonian rtjvolutionary committees. For the 
future, too, the Ottetman Committee of Union and 


Progress became potential head of the Young Turks 
Party. . For a time at all events* the .situation was 
i^aved in the interests pf the moder^at<i.eleAients ; but 
Ce following principles were ‘agreed upon as worthy 
general acceptance by the several groups, as tb^ 
’■^sulj of the Conference — 
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(1) The aljdication of the Sultan Abdul ^amld. 

(2) Radical change of thd present regime., 

(3) ' Establishment of the Constitution of 1 876. 

Such a ’programme obviQusly ppinted to revolu- 
tion at some future date ; and,* although counsels 
of juoderation still proceeded’^ from the ‘Paris and 
Geneva* branches .of the **Oj:tbmaa Cominittee of 
Pnion and Progress, ‘elaborate preparations for such 
an eventuality were ma^e in Turkey itself. While^the 
leaders of the movement, continued to reside^abroad^ 
actively engaged in working for the affirmation of the 
Midhatian principle of racial and religious equality 
in Turkey, the Salonika body set to work to wring 
a^Constitution from the^Sultan by threats of violence, 
behipjd which were plans for a ^eneral.^piutiny of 
the tt'oops. • 

It was not the settled intention of the Commiyee 
to make any immediate stroke, but rather, to* tjike 
advantage cJf any ‘crisis^ which might’ , occur. In 
default of 'a more favourable opportunity alternative 
^ilans were revolved for a general rising on August 
31, the anniversary of the Sultan’s ftccessioo, or in 
the spring of 1909. Two political reasons have been 
assigned for the change of plans. One of these was 
the visit of Munir Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador* 
’• at 'Paris and thj^ Sultan’s favourite intrigant., to Athens 
*and Belgrade, where the rumour ran that both in 
07 and in 1908 he had beent engaged in making 
humiliating 'agreements, which would, involve the 
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» cession of portions of Macedonia in return for arf 
anti-Bulgarian comhinatien. The other reason given 
was the desire of the Young Turks to forestall the 
application of tlvs reforiji scheme, which v^as expected 
to result fron^ the Reval meeting. The actual* prtf- 
cipitation of events was, however, due purely to Ipcal 
happenipgs. 

At the break-up of the secodd Paris Congress th^ 
Parjs«and Geneva organs of ijie Young Turks Party 
openly referred to the success of the agitation that 
had been conducted among the troops, with the conse- 
quence that thq activities of the Ottoman Committee 
of Union and Progress in Salonika aroused the Sultan, 
whose principal spy in that fity happened to be tlje 
commandani^e place, Nazim Bey — several Nazinj^eys 
occur *in the history of the Young Turks Pafty — a 
trustejd aide-df^-camp of the Sultan. Accordingly, in 
Marth J908, the secret police organized a number 
of raids aqa6ng the officer^ of the Madedonian anti 
Adrianople garrisons,, while a* special tribunal, sent 
from Constantinople, sat at Salonika on a commission 
of inquiry into’the machinations of the Young Turks 
movement there. Alarmed at the tenor of the report 
which the Sultan’s emissaries returned to Yildiz, a 
second»commission followed hot upon the heels of the 
first, precipitating the, crisis. 

Fired with resentment at the proscription of a* 
number of his fellew-officers and inspired by th^ 
highest aspirations for the future of hlsdount^y^, Niazi 
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'Bey, on July 5,1908, accompanied by two hundred 
men, raided at Resna the standard of revolt- against 
Hamidian despotism, while on the following day 
manifestoes proclaiming the^ Conssitution of 1876 
were posted in all public places ai’ Mon'astir. Events 
now began to move with bewildering rapidity only 
to disclose that the plans pf the Young Turks 
Party had been laid with the greatest care. In 
obedience to imperative orders from Yildiz to “crush 
the activities of the force in the Resna Hills„ 
Shemshi Pasha, commanding in the region of 
Monastir, was preparing on July 7 to move against 
the rebels when he was shot dead in his carriage by 
an officer of the Third-, Army Corps. Meanwhile, 
Naz[m Bey was concentrating his attention on the 
movements of the disaffected officers in Salonika 
and on July 8 arrested forty-eight whq were known 
to be adherents of the cause. By way of reply' two 
days later ah agent of the Ottoman Committee of 
Union and Progress shot Hakki Bey, Nazim Bey’s 
right-hand man, vrhile on ' July 1 1 Na2ym Bey 
himself was wounded by a would-be' assassin. 

Determined to suppress the* mutiny, the Sultan 
now appointed a third Commission that repaired 
immediately to Salonika. One of the first officers to 
be ‘denounced lief^.re the- new„ tribunal was Major 
Enver Bey, Nazim Bey’‘s bwn brother-in-law, and arf 
officer on the staff of the Inspector-General of the 
Macedonian Vilayets. Enver Bey wasc an active 
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f • 

Committee of Union and Progress. As ^such he 
received through the president of the tribunal a 
flattering invitation fa)m Abdul Hamid to pro- 
ceed immediately td Constantinople, where important 
preferment was awaiting him. Understanding .the 
motives , which .inspired an invjtation which on 
innumerable occasions had led to the bottom of 
the, Bosphorus, Enver Bey fled on July 13 to Resna 
where he joined fortunes ivith Niazi Bey. 

On the same day that these events took place 
the Ottoman .Committee of Union and Progress 
at Salonika assumed responsibility for the rising at 
Monastir, and publicly associated itself with k. 
From tha^.^niomerit the mask was thrown olF, com- 
pletely by adherents to the cause of the Young 
Turk^, who ^had now with ?hem the great bulk 
of. the troops in the Adrianople and Macedonian 
commands^* Nevertheless , Abdul Harrlid was still 
unconvinced that the, movement had any»permanent 
foundations, and dispalthed in ‘hot haste Marshal 
OsmanoFeizi Pksha, in succession to the late Shemshi 
Pasha, with instructions that rewards, in the shape of 
promotion, decorations and increased pay, would be 
given ‘to those who remained loyal, .while instant 
death awaite^d all wh(j sided with the^rev»lutionaries.« 
Osman Pasha read the orders of the Padishah to* 
the troops at Monastir at a parade of the garriscm 
hn July 13, reporting to Yildiz that* the l^mperi^ 
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message had merely resulted in an attempt on ‘ his 
own life. Simultaneously Vith this news came the 
tidings that Salonika was in the hands of the 
Ottoman Committee of Union and Progress, who had 
Informed the foreign consular body in Macedonia»that 
the; Constitution had been established throughout 
the three vilayets. 

.. With this prooP of the gravity of the situation 
Abdul Hamid prepared to meet the action of the 
insurgents with concess'ons. On July 21, it wa^ 
learnt in Salonika that the forty-eight officers who 
had been arrested on July 8 had beep released from 
prison. On July 22, by way of stimulating the 
energies of the Sultan,, Niazi Bey at the head of 
one , thousand mdn occupied Monastir apd carried off 
Marshal Osman Feizi Pasha to Ochrida, where he 

f 

was kep,t under the surveillance of the Resna leader. 
The following telegram to the Sultan was thert dis- 
patched in* the nSme pf Osman Pasha by the 
executive nf the Ottoman Conpmittee of Union and 
Progress — 

I am in the hands of the troops, who have sworn 
that unless the Constitution is 'immediately granted 
they will march in force on Constantinople; and I 
may respectfiilly add that I intend to place myself at 
thgir head.* 

Early on the same ‘day — July 22 — as the result! 
of a mass meeting at Ferizovicfe where one hundred 
thousarrtl Albsthians had solemnly declared theit 
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k adAerence to the Youn^ Turks tnovement, a message 
was transmitted from Uskub direct to the Sultan, 
informin^^ Abdul Hamid that the Albanians had 
unanimously taken th® oath in favour ‘ of the re- 
establishment’ of th*e Constitution. 

At Yildiz the tidings contained in the succes- 
sive messages engendered at fir^st commotion and 
consternation, and, at the last, dire confusioij 
stupefaction. Grand Vizier Ferid, an Albanian, 
^who had only just received the Order of the Black 
Ea^le, the highest German decoration, fell on the 
morning of Jidy 22, and was replaced in the after- 
noon by Kutchuk Said Pasha, Grand Vizier for the 
seventh time. To the, nexy Vizier Abdul Hamid 
gave urg^ orders’ for the dispatch ‘of the Anatolian 

battalions to Salonika. Said Pasha reminded the 
* ^ 

Siiltan that it was not possiblz to employ j^oslems 
against JVloslems without a fetva^ whereupon a palace 
secretary sent for the Fetva Jfw/w w’ho, when life 
heard what the Sulta^n wished^ him to do*, refused to 
prepare the documents, declaring that such a fetva 
impossible as the action of the Macedonian army 
was not contrary to the precepts of the Koran. 

At night the Council of Ministers assembled 
to^ deal with the situation. Although discussion 
waxed warm and wa^ protracted, ^fe^ restrained the* 
Ministers until the Sultan’s aged astrologer, the Arab’ 
Sheikh Abu-l-huda,*who was carried to the meetirv§[ 
^>n his bed .dangerously ill, dared to d^clareSthat the 
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•restoration of the Constitution alone coulci' save^thci 
Throne. Saicf Pasha, Kiamil . Pasha, and others ^ 
agreed 'with Abu-l-huda, on hearing which Abdul , 
Hamid fainted. No decisioq, however, was reached 
rfiat night and the meeting closed in the small 
fioijrs of the morning of July 23. 

Independently of Yildiz, but urider the coercion 
of the Young Turk6 Party, on July 23 the Vali of 
Monastir, who afterwards resigned, proclaimed .the 
Constitution of 1 876 officially at Monastir amid the 
profound enthusiasm of va§t crowds. Later in the 
same day, too, it was announced that the Anatolian 
battalions had thrown in their lot with the Mace- 
donian regiments. Meanwjiile, at Salonika, events 
had reached breaking point. On July. 23, the 
Executive of the Ottoman Committee of Union and 
Progress delivered to Hilmi Pasha an ultirriaturn 
providing for the declaration of the Constitution 
vdthin twenty-four hours. The action of the 
Ottoman Committee , of Union and Progress placed 
jhe Inspector-General of the Macedonian Vilayets in a 
quandary. Feeling the most genuine sympathy with 
the Young Turks Party, Hilmi Pasha nonetheless 
was unable to allow his sentiments to influence his 
immutable Iqyalty to the Sultan, and for> many 
.hoiirs it seamed that he was doomed to die. 

Harried by the developments of the situatiow 
apd a prey to vacillation, AbduLHamid continued to 
give noL-sign,'t® the last unwilling to exchange.! the 
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sweets of autocracy for the plainer fijire of Consti- 
tutionalism. But the refceipt of the repofts from 
Monastir^ and Salonika during July 23 turned the 
scales. The question was no longer one of repression 
or, Conciliation, but 'one between civil war, involving 
the overthrow of Abdijl Hamid’s regime^ and submis- 
sion to the army backed by the best elements in the 
Empire. The die cast, Hamidian absolutism wa& 
dbomcd. When the Council of Ministers re- 
assembled at night the Grand Vizier requested his 
colleagues to give a mazbata recommending the 
re-establishment of the Constitution. All eyes were 
at once averted, all lips sealed ; but, here and there, 
as Said Pasha spoke, the silence of death was brokep 
by the souiid ,of weeping. Said Pas'ha then repeated 
in an inquiring voice the Turkish equivalent of the 
praverb “ Silence gives conseAt,” whereuppn the 
Ministeps bowed their heads in acquiescence. In 
‘ five minute's the mazbata \vas mide out and handed 
round, each Minister .affixing his signatuie and seal. 
Within a few more minutes Said Pasha, trembling 
and apprehensive of his fate, was in the presence of 
his Sovereign presenting the mazbata^ across which, 
without noticing the Grand Vizier, Abdul Hamid at 
once wrote Ohun — So let it be. » 

As dawn, suffused, the heavens, ^ with its rose-gold ' 
hues (Jh July 24, Hilmi Pasha knew that he would’ 
live. 
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II. THE POSITION OF T{IE SULTAN 

Aside from these political aspects of the^ situation . 
in Turkey," conditions of Hie within the Ottoman 
dominions long since had approached 'the sum 
of -misery that the human ^achine could endure. 
Tyranny of every form flpurished, poverty was 
^universal and each grade of society was the victim 
of the one above it. For years the burden of «n, in- 
tolerant autocracy, in wh.'ch freedom of speech was 
denied, liberty of movement was impossible, and 
human life was never safe, was .borne without 
complaint. 

^ In a measure these fhings sprang from the Sultan 
in A\|hom suspicion was innate and whpsf^aspies were 
everywhere. In^ the public officCj in the hafem, in 
the street, in the dining-room, in the baths, wh,erej/er 
one went, whatever one did, the secret emissaries 
of the Sultan wert there to report. T® espionage 
Abdul Hamid had given his phoicest thoughts and 
•the system of surveillance, 'which he organized by 
the power of his private purse, was k wonderful, yet 
terrible, piece of machinery. Through it no father 
could trust his sons nor a master his servants, for 
Abdul Hamid proved that no one was beyond sus- 
picion nor‘aboye temptation. , As a consequence the 
' lives of the highest and of the lowest of his 'subjects 
^ere affected in a most remarkable manner. A 
feeling t^f constraint permeated everywhere, infltenC- 
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ing'the simplest actions^ and the most tfifling remarks* 
until life became, from the capital itself to j:he most 
distant confines of the Empire, a constant horror, un- 
enjoyable even by the spies themselves, as the Sultan 
w^s’too astute* to place any credence in the evidencf 
of the ’spy that himself had not been spied upon. • 

To j ^system of delation th^t was marvellous 
in the perfection to which it ‘attained, the Sultan* 
addgd»a policy that was based upon corruption and 
regulated by favouritism. , The worst methods of 
Eastern despotism have prevailed for years past at 
Yildiz where, fgr many reasons, it would have been 
better to have regarded the court as Asiatic rather 
than European. From his earliest years Abdul Hamijl 
has always^pe in Hear of assassination ; and part),y on 
this grt)und he has^ chosen to admir^ister the goVern- 
mqnt pf his Empire single-handed. If the pressure 
which such a system of centralization naturally pro- 
duced proclaims the Sultan ,of Ttirkey to have beeiT 
among the hardest wprked of* contemporary sove- 
reigns, it also prepared the way fOr systematic abuses* 
which arose froVn the impossibility of the task that 
he had set himself. • 

Among the first to feel the effects of the Sultan’s 
system •of government were the public* services, for 
the interests of which, a sufficiency^ of, furids was ndt 
ferthcoming. Dissatisfaction vrith the Government on ' 
account of arrears erf pay was universal, and class., 
pfey«d upon, class. While, in the hi|;fier cycles of 
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the Government, offices were bought and sold and., 
promotion was only possible at a price, the lower 
grades resorted to illegal taxation and were no less 
'corrupt. It was so, too, with the a^-my ; and, since 
^\ich an order of life had contiifued ytar after year, 
it will be readily conceded that the moment was ripe 
for the Young Turks to press the acceptan^:e of their 
propaganda upon the*troops. The conspicuous success 
which rewarded their efforts must be taken as revealing 
the nation’s weariness with the conditions thaUexisted. 

If hitherto Abdul Ham.id had been able to rely 
upon his soldiers it is nevertheless clear that they 
were the determining factor of the Revolution of 
ipo8. In this conne(itioiv, it may be observed, 
popyUr movements are never sdrisfac^arjly cham- 
pioned by military pronunciamientos. In such caseS 
they arg usually subservient to some influence^ 
fessional or personal. With his pet troops gn strike 
and the rem’ainder making common cadse with the 
insurgents,* the Sultae of Turkey was driven into 
a corner. With no means *of crushing the move- 
ment, the alternative to an iirimediate revival of 
the Constitution of 1876 no doubt was death. 
Under such circumstances, as the element of 
national solidarity ‘in the forces against the* Sultan 
was greater t|ian the amount of sujiport to be 
extracted from the array, Abdul Hamid upheld the 
Constitution; and it appears ♦now that he must 

f 

continue as he has begun. 
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The Sultan, howevpr, is a past master of the arf 
of graceful surrender. Yet even then th^je must 
have beep an element of unreality in the strange 
scene which occurred cfti July 26, when he received 
at,l window of his palace, for ‘the first time in p 
reign of thirty-two^ *,years, an address from * his 
subjects-*—* 

“ Our desire is,” the speaker said, “ only for your 
godd health. Some perfidious ones have prevented 
tis from* seeing your face. ’ For thirty-two years we 
wanted to see you. Thunk God, our wish is now 
gratified. Long live our Padishah.” 

The Sultan in reply said — 

“ Inasmuch as since my accession I have laboured 
for thq salvation and the prosperity of the fatheyriand, 
God is now witr/ess that my greatest object is the 
prosperity and salvation of my subjects, whet are no 
other than my own children.” 

Two'Uays later, on July i8, Abdul Hamjd took the 
oath of allegiance to ‘tfie Constitution^ and, with his 
hand on uhe Kprarr, made the following declaration 
to the Sheikh-ul-Is4m — 

“ I have been made very happy by the thanks of 
my people. I swear, and abjure* you , to declare in 
my name, that I will execute to the, letter tjie, 
Gonstitution 'which P have granted "^to my faithful, 
people. Nobody can stop me. The whole nation 
is^now part of the Co*mmittee of Union ^and Progress,, 
and 1 am it& president.” 
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* On the saq;ie day the Shejkh-ul-Islam summoned • 
the leadqrs of the Ottoman Committee of Union and 
Progress and informed them of thq Sultai^’s words. 
Turning to the officers who attended, the Sheikh-ul- 

^lam with his hand on the Koran said— 

« 

“ I inform you that this* 'declaration, has been 
made with the Sultan’s hand bn the Koran, and that 
his Majesty declared that all useful reforms will be 
made when required. ‘ I swear by the holy boo*k I 
hold that this is the Sultan’s assurance.” 

r 

If the protestations of the Sultari of Turkey at 
such a crisis were suspected, it was because his had 
been the strangest figure in the drama so recently 
perfqimied. For’thirty-two years he has in*led alone ; 
for thirty-two years he has believed in no ohe but 
himself ; he has mSide no confidences, sought ,np 
friendships, save those which the exigencies df .his 
Empire imperatively dennanded. His ‘position has 
been unique among Western pptentates and perhaps 
the most unenviable, for he*'is an Eastern monarch 
who, in his close proximity to Eui^ope, hac found 
only ruin and despoliation. However infamous his 
acts may seem to the Occident, it is by the standards 
of the Orient only that they should be judged. By 
terrorism tffie §ul^tans of Tur,key hav^ maintained 
'themselves in their supremacy, and it was becaMse tht 
j)resent Finest Pearl of the and the Estfemed 
Centre (Jf the Universe could no longer, inspire* this 
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feeling that the Constitution of 1876 was revived ii> 
1908. • 

In spite of the defects of his rule, AbduV Hamid 
has prolonged th^ existence of Turkey fot more than* 
a generation.* He'has combated war, insurrectiorjr, 
treason, ass'assination, bankruptcy. When, on August 
31, 1 87^, die grasped the helm of State — a faw man 
untutored in the mysteries of statecraft, with nq 
knowledge of the submerged tocks and shifting sands 
— ther^was little hope that Turkey would plough 
through the slough of. despond which beset her. 
And yet undej: the control of this man, whom all 
Europe upon occasion has execrated, Turkey has 
succeeded in evading the constant menace of annihil- 
ation. Jit^\for one single moment has the career of 
Abdul Hamid, as the Ruler of Turkey, been without 
tike gravest danger to his own safety, bitter experience 
havilig proved the value of his coat of mail. 

Surroun’ded as he was by the very rfien who hrd 
destroyed his father jnd deposed his brother ; living 
in an atmosphere malarious vdth corruption an^ 
saturated with ’intrigue, it is in no way remarkable 
that he concentrated his aim upon an end which 
was to establish his power as absolute and his merest 
whim* as law. Yet the Sultan* of ^Turkey is not 
aftogether a^ capricious despot ; and^the pourage gnc^* 
^rim resolution with which be facid catastrophes that 
might have been fatel to the integrity of his Empire 
Indicate th^-t beneath the surface of biy motives there 
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is a genuine desire to benefit his country. Whatever 
else he may have been, according to his own lights 
he has Been a very zealous patriot. ^ 

‘ In his daily work Abdul.Hamid is the slave of 
his people — a mere machine ! 'He t*akes but 'few 
hoiys of sleep, sometimes passing the entire ’night 
engaged hpon business of the most minor importance. 
Jjike most Orientals flie Sultan is an early riser ; and, 
after the prayers ancj ablutions enjoined by ,his 
religion, works steadily uptil sunset, when he dines^^ 
having accomplished — save for a break of two hpurs 
in the middle of the day when he lurjches and takes 
the air — another of those protracted labours which 
have completely shatterejl his health. 

Pi;pmaturely -aged, the Caliph loolcsi^^ten years 
older than he is. His figure is bowed, his ‘frame* 
shrunkep. His iron-^rey beard, his \yrinkled .skin, 
sallow and unhealthy in appearance, his gloomy black 
•yes — ever restless — 'have no trace of the' refined and 
handsome countenance^ eminentjiy Asiatic in type yet 
most fascinating in»'expressicfn, which distinguished 
him when he ascended the throne. He stilhretains 
the most winning manners, with the courtly gracious- 
ness of his lineage and that power of ingratiating 
himself when ,he wishes to be impressive which is 
'characteristic of, the charmeur. 

* .f . ' 

He is modest in the^ requirements of his harem. 
Inclined to be artistic, he has *001 only a passion 
for musio^but has founded a school of. art, A “ Irud 
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believer,” he drinks v^ater and partakes of a dief 
almost wholly vegetarian. The silver dishes are sent 
to the taljle sealed and his drinking water is conveyed 
in special casks under rigorous precautions.*' In speech 
h^fs a purist, speaking well in a monotonous voic^e 
though he* is capable*, of being roused to finished 
eloquence.* He is shrewd and intelligent ; when he 
wishes he can exhibit an elasticity of mind which 
has* assimilated a very wide range of subjects. 
Yet in dealing with Abdul Hamid one feels one is 
dealing with a man who* neither says nor looks what 
he thinks. He is mentally examining the strength 
of character of the persons before him, conning over 
to what end he may pat the baseness his scrutii^y 
has discoxieffejl. Where his estimate is wrong^Jie is 
surprised rather ^han resentful, fof to suspiefon of 
goodness is added mistrust of *probity. 

*rf the Sultan of Turkey had surrendered to the 
demands of the Young Tijrks Party, tKe leaders or 
the movement lost np time in* requesting* substantial 
guarantees from the Porte for* the Application of 
the ccfnstitutional regime. Three days after the 
events of July 24 *the Executive Committee of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation in Con- 
stantinbple informed Abdul Hamid that the decisions 
of the Paris .Congress of 1 907, w^iph approved the** 
Sbdication of the Sultan, radical improvements in 
administration and ^he establishment of the Con- 
slittttion of,! 876, would be supported at all* costs by 
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the militant pa;-ties of the mqvement if the Ottoman 
Government attempted to prevaricate. Suspecting 
the intentions of the ruler, the Ottoman Committee 
of Union and Progress combined with the military 
readers in preparations against any counter revoluttqn. 
These precautions so impressed the Sultan'of Turkey 
that on July 30, w,hen receiving the congral.ulations 
of the foreign representatives on the restoration of 
the Constitution of 1876, Abdul Hamid promised 
that henceforth there would be no interference witl^, 
the working of the Constitution, the re-establishnjent 
of which he proclaimed, on August .1, in a Hatt-i- 
Humayun. 

, After referring to the Constitutions granted by 
Abdui Medjid in 1839, in 1855 and i.8^h, and by 
himself in 1876,, this instrument, declared that all 
subjects, should enjdy, on a footing of perfocf 
equality, the full protection of the law in conformity 
*^^ith natural rights a*nd the provisions of* ’the laws in 
force, and brdained that — 

1. All Ottoman subjects, witiiouf distinction of 
race or origin, shall enjoy personal liberty and be 
equal as regards rights and responsibilities. 

2. Nobody shafll be questioned, arreste^, im- 

. prisoned or punished in any manner without legal 
‘grounds. ^ • 0 

3. Extraordinary Courts shall be prohibited and 
, it shall be forbidden to summoft any person optside 

the Depirtmehf of the competent tribunal. 
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4. The domicile all persons is .inviolable and 
it shall not be permissible to enter a house or to keep 
any place of abode under observation, otherwise than 
in confoilnity with the^provisions of the law. 

,5. Officials, noble or otherwise, shall not prose-^ 
cute any person otherwise than as specified by law. '» 

6. All subjects of. she Sultan shall have the right 
to reside "where they . wish and • to associate with 
whom they please. 

,7. The censorship of the press shall be abolished ; 
letters and newspapers shall not be intercepted in 
course of post and offences of the press shall be 
investigated by ordinary courts. 

8. Ediicatibn shall be free. 

9. Officials shall be responsible to the laws and 

they shall not be obliged to> obey orders contrary ^o 
law. NQ*.'oije shall be appointed to a post ?,gainst 
his will. * 

^ 10. The Grand Vizier shaP* choose the Ministers 
and submit them to the Sultan for his sanction, with 
the excepticMi of the Sheikh-ul-Islam and, the Ministers^ 
of War and Marine. He shall also choose the 
diplomatic agents, the valis an*d the members of the 
Council of State with the assent’ of the Minister of 
Foreign *Affair?, th*e Minister of the Interior and of 
the President of the Council of State respectively, 
as far as it concerns them. 

Articles ii and 12 deternrine the conditions 
regulating the duties of provincial officials ; while , 
Article 13 .provides> that the bpdget hi ordinar/ 
and efktraordinary receipts and payments, as well as 
the l^udget of each*department and vilayet, shall be^ 
published ^t the beginning of each official year. 
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; 

14. After ,the revision ot the existing laws and 
regulations relative to the organization and duties of 
the ministries and vilayets, bills fpr the alteration 

•of said laws and regulations, according* to the 
^iresent requirements, shall be draftedi with a view 
to their being submitted to the.Chamber of Deputes, 
whfch i^ to meet shortly. 

1 5. As the greatest power of the Empire rests 
in our army we formally express our wish for its 
advancement and for the improvement of weapons 
and equipment. We have, in this connection, given 
special orders to the Minister for War. 

In conclusion, the Sultan commanded the Grand 
Vizier to submit to his sanction the formation of the 
new Cabinet, and urged, finally, that the efforts of 
tl^e Grand Vizier, as also those of his colleagues, 
should be directed to the immediate execution of the 
Impetial wishes. 

Considering that' the right to appoint tks 
Ministers of War and Marine, which by virtue *of 
•Clause 10 of the ^Hatt-j-Humayun the Sultan had 
retained, wlas an attempt to modify the constitutional 
privileges of the na'tion, since by Article XXVII of 
the Constitution of 1876 the appointment of these 
ministers was one of the prerogatives of the Grand 
Vizier, Jemaledin ^ Effendi, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
resigned on the night of August 2 at a meeting of 
■the* Councfl oL Ministers. The resignation was 
not accepted at the mbment and a Cabinet' crisis' 
,at once resulted. In other quarters, however the 
Hait-i~Hlfmayun* w&s greeted with satisfaction ; andj 
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while the people acclaimed the Constitution, th® 
military, and official elements in the population voiced 
their recognition of the change in the t'dllowing 
oath — 

"We swear' on our honour that we will scrupp- 
lously defend the Constitution and faithfully serve 
the Sultan oUnd should an attempt be made tci modify 
the Constitution (which God forbid) that we shaU 
be ready to sacrifice ourselves for its maintenance. 

On ^August 3 the Sheikh-ul-Islam renewed his 
resignation, the threat of, which had already affected 
the position of the Cabinet, since Said Pasha was held 
responsible by the Young Turks Party for yielding 
the two Departments of St^te in which corruption 
was mostjjrimpan't to the control of the P^Jace. 
To emphasize the views of the Party, a delegation 
of, officers from the Salonika branch of the Ottoman 
Commitlee of Union and Progress attended Said 
Pasha and {Pointed out the necessity th^t existed for^ 
importing new blood^into the.affairs of the Govern- 
ment. After a conference which continued for fou? 
hours raodificafions* in the terms of Clause i o of the 
Imperial Hatt, bringing the instrument into con- 
formity with the Constitution, were promised and 
arrangements made for the reinstate/nent of the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

Standing between two schools and too long 
identified with the traditions of the old to realize the ^ 
aspirations ^of the new, the Grand Vizier*together 
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with his ministers tendered, on August 5, the 
resignation of the first Cabinet appointed under the 
new Constitution. With the retjrement of Said 
Tasha the task of formings a new ministry was 
■‘entrusted to Kiamil Pasha oii’ Aug’usC 6 by^an 
Imperial Hatt, which recognized also the right of 
the Grand Vizier to make ministerial appoijjtments. 
After consultations between Abdul Hamid, the 
leaders of the Young ..Turks Party and the Grand 
Vizier, a Cabinet was established with a constitutionals 
basis. 

3 

A fortnight later Kiamil Pasha, drew up and 
published the following manifesto — 

, The ministry, sincerely appreciating the high 
valuQ.of the Imperial solicitude for the re?itoration of 
the ccfnstitutional law, is resolved to govern in con- 
formity with the text of that constitutional law-^ 
which is in conformity with the divine and the 
natural law— -by completely safeguarding the rights 
of the Sovereign, the Council of Ministers and 
Parliament, and the Tolitical *and General rights 
of the people'.' 

It is absolutely impossible to postpone acting on 
this resolve till after the modification — by the 
deputies of the people — of the administrative system 
and of certain laws of the old rigime. 

As regards the several laws and regulations firmly 
‘established by the pld regime which are not applicable 
to present circumstances, it is obviously necessary to* 
^ bring them into accordance with the text and the 
spirit of •the Cbnstitution. All existing .ordinances’. 
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proclamations and notices whatsoever which have not* 
assumed the form o^ law and are not in accordance 
with the text and the spirit of the constituti&dal law, 
must be oonsiderfid null and void. 

And pending the/eforms which shall be submitted . 
to,the^ approval of the Chamber of Deputies, th« 
Cabinet will exercise', control over governmehtal 
affairs, ridding them *of the ideas ,of the ol5 regime. 
In the improvement and reformation of existing laws,, 
and the elaboration of many l^ws and regulations the 
necessity of which is making itself felt but of which 
the preparation requires time, some questions on 
account of their urgerfcy must naturally at the 
present time aWract attention. 

Of first consideration is the financial question, 
which for some time has assijmed a serious character 
and cannot, ‘even * under present circumstanc<is be 
raaintained' in its present form. 

On the one hand, then, attention ’Cvill be directed to 
thi preparation of next year’s budget and the study of 
the'nece^ary, reforms in the administration of the taxes 
and impost^ ; on the other jiand 'it has been judged ‘ 
necessary to pay attention, without loss of time, to 
the necessity of reducing the nurabers of those who 
are employed in*thd various departments of State and 
are now so numerous.as to be a hindrance to efficient 
work. . With this end in view it is proposed to 
diminish offices to which no duties are attached and 
to, provide with posts only such proportion of the 
unemployed ^mployeqs or officials t]hat <s in rafio ‘ 
with the number of vacancies. At the same time 
temporary pensions ,will be allotted to all whose 
services are discarded, so as not Co» lea¥e them 
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nvithout resources and thereby reduce thousands of 
families to destitution, , 

SmsU loans will be raised in order to cope with the 
*.needs of the treasury ; the greatest possible‘’economy, 
compatible with the proposals above mentioned, yvill 
be exercised, and * the provisional measures , under 
deliberation, as well as fundamental questions, will be 
submitted to the approval of the Chamber ©f Deputies. 

It is needless to ^y that in the general reduction 
of expenditure the same attention will be paid to^the 
military department as to the civil departments. But 
the Ottoman Empire being a great power, it will 
not be forgotten that, in order to maintain *and 
augment its dominant position and its prestige, it 
cannot dispense with a well-organized army and 
navy. It is undeniable, that it will be possible by 
mea^ijs of economy to lighten to a certain^, extent the 
expenses of the treasury. But at first, for the satis- 
factory progress of ^governmental business and the 
promotion of the prosperity of departments hitherto 
neglected by, the Government, additional expenditure 
'"will be necessary, and if the extent of the Ottoman 
territory and the nurrrber of its population are taken 
into consideration, and these elements are compared 
with those of the other civilized powers, .the in- 
sufficiency of its present revenue will become very 
evident. Consequently, on the one hand, without 
having recourse to fresh taxes it has been found 
necessary to reorganize the assessment of taxes apd 
thfeir colluctio^i and, by fenewing, commercial 
treaties and working with a view to the prosperity 
of the country, to let the treasury profit by the 
progresswe intrease of the revenues. 
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Hitherto want of method in the management of* 
public works, as well as the existence of certain 
essential and subsidiary causes hindering the*j9rogress 
of commarce and industry, has formed a, barrier to, 
progress. Thanks bp tb God, the spirit of progress 
hasj>enetrated to the Ottoman territory ; and so that 
the benefits* of union *niay be advantageous to the 
Governm^ent and to the nation various project's, equal 
before the law and of equal •obligation upon all 
classes of the population, will be elaborated with a 
view to presentation to the ^^hamber of Deputies, 
These projects concern commerce by land and sea, 
industry, public works, ^nd agriculture in all its 
branches. . 

One of the elements constituting the wealth of 
the country is the right pf property. This right is 
at present ^(eated \)n various contradictory systems* 
credit gn irnnfovable property is almost non-exi»tent,‘ 
which is very pernicious ; the necessary reforms will 
b«*evolved and what is needful snail be done fo give 
proprietors legal possession of their immovable goods, 
granting to flie latter their legal v&lue. 

Wealth and knowledge have need of onre another. 
It is unnecessary to insist on the* fact that in order, 
to rendei* the «ountry happy and prosperous the 
progress of knowledge must be promoted. The 
questions of instruction and education, which have 
not hitherto been dealt with in a manner befitting 
the digTiity and reputation of the Otmman people, 
will be reformed by the new Cabinet on* the bases 
l»id down by the Constitution. 

The constitutional law, granting the equality 
b^ore*the law of all Ottoman people, applie% equally 
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•to 3,11, and to all descriptions^ of employment. Simi- 
larly it extends military service^ to all , classes of the 
populafiSbn ; and, since the admission of non-Mussul- 
imans to the military schools at pre'sent is forbidden, 
the requisite laws and regulations to effect the change 
are in preparation. " 

•The department of the administration of justice 
requiring reorgamzation, like all other departments, 
various reforms in the existing laws are in course of 
preparation for submission to the approbation of the 
Chamber of Deputies ; while, without interfering 
with the fundamental principle of the independenc?c 
of the law courts, changes in the character of these 
courts are being considered which will secure the 
equitable administration of justice in such a way as 
to give general satisfaction. . 

. Jhe restoration of constitutional ,1^w to the 
couiftry and the nation, by concession of H.I.M. the 
Sultan, is an eVent,, which reflecvs honour on the 
Imperial Government and has gained the approval 
of the friends of that Government and of f6reign’ers. 
And the Government .will be able to keep this 
honour by consolidating ord^r and tranquillity in 
the interior, promoting the happiness of both natives 
and foreigners, and diffusing cohfidcnce in afl direc- 
tions. As the integrity of th.e law makes for the 
happiness of all, this quality of the greatest import- 
ance in the maintenance of order and tranquillity 
will never bb lost sight of. 

* The Itnpetaal Government stands jn satisfactory 
■elations with ill countries. Its foreign policy 
laving as its sole aim the o maintenance of its 
;overeig« rights and of the treaties, as likewise the 
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safeguarding of the na^tion’s prestige, foreign rela-’ 
tions will be based on these principles and the 
Government will keep up satisfactory relatifwis with 
all foreign Governments. 

Some subjects gf * foreign countries enjoy in 
Tujtcey, by virtue of old converltions and- treaties, 
privileges and rights h.ot comprised under ^general 
international law. (Capitulations.) ^The Government 
will work towards the suppression of these privileges • 
with the consent of the Powers concerned. 

Vhe Government will aim at making every branch 
of the administration inspire perfect confidence in all, 
and at making foreigners ‘themselves admit the use- 
lessness of their»privileges. The Cabinet, which has 
assumed Government, imbued, with these ideas has 
resolved to govern within. the,limits of constitutional 
law and to l^e th& provinces governed in confor4jiity^ 
with these *same ideas. And, the policy of H.f.M. 
the Sultan tending entirely in , thfs direction, the 
G<fvemment, though fully conscious of the difficulty 
of the task it^has to perform, both in the; present and 
in the futuife, sets to work, with* prayer for divine 
aid. 


With ’the ch^ng’e of ministry and the advent to 
office of a strongly progressive Cabinet the Young 
Turks began to devote their energies to the task of 
securing^ unity of action and cohesion in their own 
rarfks. Many divers associations ejjisted beneath 
the ®gi§ of tfie Ottoman Committed of Union and 
Progress and it was pnly a common detestation of 
Yildiz oppression which preserved, in ^he attion of 
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the aiBliated societies, the semblance of a single 
policy. To understand the situation it must be 
rememUfered that the Ottoman Empire embraces a ^ 
'Variety of ‘nations, each with its own culture and 
'traditions. In Ma,cedonia alonfe Turks, Greeks •and 
Sulgars jostle one another to ‘the utter confusion of 
racial unity and the lasting*’ disadvant^e^ of the 
. Bulgar, who is in numerical' preponderance. With 
the success of the Young Turks it was natural ^hat 
inquiry should be made of their Executive Com- 
mittee on behalf of Bulgarian and Greek interests in 
the Province. Both the Bulgarian Internal Organiz- 
ation and the Ottoman League of Private Initiative 
of Decentralization and .Constitution, who had thrown 
its ipantle over Greek interests, favoured^ at first the 
establishment of local autonomy in Macedonia. 

In addition Bulgarian interests required scholastic 
independence. 

The views of the Bulgarian Internal Organization, 
as set forth in a letter addressed to the Ottoman 
/Zlommittee of Union and Progress, embraced eight 
points. They were as follows— 

(1) A radical revision of the Constitution of 1876 ‘ 
in accordance with’ modern democratic ideals. 

(2) New administrative divisions should be de- 
' limitated fti acdordance with ethnographic frontiers. 

(3) Complete equality of all races and religions. 
Admission of Christians to all epiployments incjuding 
military Mervicfc. No official religion. 
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(4) Reorganization I of the army jn conformity 
with the economic .situation of the people and the 
international position of the Empire. Reduction of 
the period of military service. 

^5) Achievemen^of economic reforms by reduc- 
tio» of expenditure on official and military adminis*- 
. tration. 

(6) kitl-oduction of .ethical measures of advance- 
ment for the people and the institution of national • 
schools in which the language.of instruction shall be 
that of the district, elementary instruction in Turkish 
being obligatory. 

(7) A general amnesty. 

(8) Depositfon of the Sultan. 

Although there was mucl> in the platform of th;e 
Bulgarian internal Organization which the Ottoman, 
Committee of Unison and Progress could not accept, 
a, 4 trong desirp existed to medt the wishes, of so 
important a branch of the reform movement. Until 
the Turkish Parliament had assembled no definite 
decision could be gii^en, altlfough the importance 
of the questions at issue was (Juite "well known.* 
Moreover, the Bulgarian statement was a declara- 
tion of principles rather than a definition of require- 
ments. In this direction an important modification 
was spefedily forthcoming, and concerned the with- 
drawal of the; proposal^ for the dethrcyiement of the 
^Itan m deference to the religious ^sentiment of the 
Mahommedan world.t 

While tjhe Bulgarian Internal Orga’nization was 
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engaged in S9tting up claims to absolute independ- 
ence, thp Committee of the Arn!.enian Revoktionary 
Federation intimated to the Centrai' Comqjiittee that ’ 
*^hey would welcome the fuskn of cheir society with 
jhe Ottoman Committee of Union "and Progr,ess. 
With a similar purpose in .view negotiations with 
Prince Sabah-ed-Din — who advocated decentraliz- 
' ation, and as the head of the Ottoman League of 
Private Initiative of Decentralization and Constitu- 
tion was regarded by the Greeks as their special 
champion — were concluded by the Salonika Com- 
mittee on September 9. However the president of 
the Young Turks Party was compelled to modify 
t;he particular line of policy with which he had been 
.idep^ified since the foundation of his society. 

By the settlement of these details the ‘Young 
Turks ■ Party now presented a united front on felje 
question of their general policy. Whereas their task 
hitherto had been to incite the population against the 
State, they were now Tanged on the side of law and 
*“order. So fdr as possible complete liberty was to be 
extended to the various races within the Ottoman 
Dominions ; and, while rights were restored to the 
individual and its liberties to the press, freedom of 
political thought and action was encouraged. ^ A 
striking development of this tolerttnce was the 
establishment of Apolitical clubs devoted to the Con- 
stitutional aims and requirements of the individual 
races wfthin' the Empire, the ‘initiative , being taken 
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by the Bulgarians, w|?o were followed by 
Albanians and by the Greeks. 

A last work ajvaited the Young Turks P^*ty. It 
was concerned wjth th^ preparation of tile political 
programme v\fhich 'would be advocated by the 
nominees and supporters of the Ottoman Committee 
of Unioi} and Progress in the new Chamber.' Early 
in September a Congress of thef various committees , 
of ihe Party assembled at Ccwistantinople and, after 
rnature deliberation, published on September 23 the 
following manifesto. 

After stating that the Articles of the Constitution 
of 1876 and such of the rights granted by the Hatt-i- 
Humayun of August i, 1908, as are in accordance 
with the J[^6^stitution, will be maintained ujjless 
modified or abolished by the Charnber of Deputies, 
tljfse ;\rticles appear — 

(1) Vh^ Cabinet is to he responsible to the 
Chamber and if Ministers fail to obtain majorities 
in the House they will be bound to re’sign their 
portfolios. 

(2) • 'f'he numb*er of Senators shall not exceed 
one-third of tht total* number of Deputies. Article 
LXII of the Constitution, whereby all Senators are 
fo be nominated by the Sultan, will be modified and 
one-third of the Senators will be nominated by the 
Sultan and two-thirds ^hosen by po^illar election. 

(3) * Every Ottoman citizen over twenty years of 

shall have a rigMt to a vote irrespective of any 

Property qualification! 
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(4) An article will be ad^ed to the Constitution 
recognizing the right to form political clubs provided 
that th^lr objects are of a constitutional nature, 

(5) The necessary laws and decrees wilb be passed 

to facilitate the application of .the 'system of de, gen- 
eralization as set • forth in Article CVIII ,of cthe 
Constitution. 

(6) The boundaries and administrative, divisions 

of the provinces 'will be maintained unless the 
Chamber decides othprwise. # 

(7) Turkish will be the official language of the 

Empire and the medium of all official discussion aiTd 
correspondence. * 

(8) The Chamber will be asked to vote an 

additional article of the Constitution sanctioning the 
proposal of private B«ills on the part of not fewer 
tha^ ten Deputies. ' ' 

*(9) All Ottoman subjects possess the same rights 
and duties without, distinction df race or religion. 
Military service is incumbent on n6n-Mosl6‘ms’^as 
well as on .Moslems. 

(10) Religious freedom is recognized, and the 
religious ‘privileges granted to the various vilayets 
and communities ‘will be maintained intact. 

(i i) The military and naval’fortes of thevEmpire 
will be disposed in accordance with -its political and 
geographical position. A shorter term of military 
service will be introduced. 

(12) Article CXIII of the Constitution will obe 
modified with /:he object of obtaining greater security 
for individual liberty. • * 

(*3) relations of employers and wo/kmcn 

will be the subject of new legislation with a view •to 
obviating strikes and labour disnntpc ' 
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(14) The landless jpeasantry will^be assisted to 
become, proprietors-— not, however, at the expense 
of the present landowners. 

(15) Improvement^ will be adopted imthe syster* 
of ihe collection of fhe revenue. 

• (16) Education will be free. 

(17) All schools jv :41 be subject to inspection by 
the Ministry of Education. Ogvernment" schools 
will be established which shall* be open to all with-* 
ou> distinction of religion or jace. Turkish will be 
a compulsory subject in all primary schools. 

^(18-19) These deal with measures which are to 
be proposed for the encouragement of agriculture 
and commerce.* 

(20) Ottoman subjects possessing the necessary 
qualifications m<^ be -elected Deputies for aijy 
division oiifi^ Empire instead of being only eligible * 
representatives of the districts in which they reside. 

The Artitfles of the Ottoman Constitution of 1876, 
to which reference is made in the above programme, 
are as follows — 


Article LXII. ^ The senators* are ‘appointed for 
ife. The dignity of senator may be enjoyed by 
persons not otherwise engaged, having exercised the 
unctions of minister, governor-general (vali), 
commander of a regiment, caza'feker (grand judge), 
ambassador, or plenipotentiary, pafriarch, knak- 
• ^”^uachi (grand rab^i), by general* of 'divisions* of 
naval* or military forces, and also by individuals 
^mbining the desifed qualifications. Members of, 
^ senate, called i>y their own desire* to other* 
unices, lo^ their title of senator^ . 
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■ Article CVJII. The admirristrationof the provinces 
will be based on the principle of decentralization. 
The detlnls of this organization will be fixed by law. 

Article* CXIII. Should there be at any time 
manifestations of serious distuibances- in any part 
of the Empire, the Imperial Government has the 
right o£ there proclaiming a state of siege. The ■ 
effects of a state of siege consist in the temporary 
-suspension of the civil laws. The method of adminis- 
tration of the localities -submitted to a state of sitge 
will be regulated by a special law. To H.I.M. the 
Sultan belongs the exclusive power of expelling from 
the territory of the Empire all those who, from 
reliable information received by the ‘Administration 
of Police, are recognized as being dangerous to the 
ppace of the State. 

' With the publication of their progfamnte the 
immediate objective of the Young Turks Party had 
been secured, and it is necessary to puss now 'frolh 
consideration of the part which they have played to a 
brief examination of the changes to which a revival 
of the Ottoman Empire may give rise. As to what 
the future will disclose it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that, if constitutional goyernment in a 
form suited to the capacities of the people can be 
maintained, the position of Turkey among the 
Powers, and international relations with the Porte, 
will be entirely 'transformed. Necessarily substantia^ 
modifications will have to be :^introduced into the 
Near Eastern. *.policy of the ^arious chancelleries. 
For the better part of a century Europe has been 
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contemplating the ultimate extinction of the Turk 
in Europe. Neither in Vienna nor St. Petersburg, 
assuredly ^not in# Berlin, nor in any of tht minor 
capitals has there beer# any doubt of the Empire^ 
inevitable dissolution. Yet, when the idea of support- 
ing the Turkish Empfre by external pressure for'the 
benefit of the various races inhabiting the Ottoman 
dominions has dropped from its foremost place in 
the# programme of the European Concert, a new 
e/a dawns, instinctive with vitality and of a vigour 
sufficient to banish the old signs of decay. 

Though the change were to the advantage of 
Turkey it has been heralded nonetheless with undis- 
guised impatience by those who had already staked 
off" their KJspective areas for occupation. Fcjstuiv* 
ately Great Britain has never beeri included among 
tj^e e;cpectant^ heirs who ravenefl at the bedside of a 
now conivalescent Power ; and if, at one time, Mid- 
Victorian statesmen reaped the eftmity of the Sultan 
we would now appeaf to enjoy the confidence of the 
new school of Turkish statesman. The change i« 
welcome — how * welcome only those can appreciate 
who have been* in a | 5 osition to realize for themselves 
the decline that has taken place in British prestige in 
Turkey in the last generation. Happily there is no 
middle coursp to be pursued. The 'j^ritiah Govern-* 
hient €hould support^the Turkish ‘Constitution, and 
m dqing so achieve the solution of the Eastern , 
question. Sir Edw^d Grey has be^n dbn^onted 
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with what must prove the (opportunity of his life. 
If he permits it to pass in allowing the new Parlia- 
ment td waste its energies in a rtruggle for bare . 
©fistence with the Sultan and his reactionary sup- 
porters, it were better that we mok no further ^art 
in the affairs of the Near East; 

While there can be no stability without a 
, benevolent guarantee’ the provision of opportunity 
for the Young Turks to put their house thoroughly in 
order should be a matter of international obligation. 
In the interval the European Powers might do worse 
than reflect upon the proposals whiph Midhat put 
forward in 1876 and Lord Derby, to his lasting 
discredit, declined. At the. same time the downfall 
*o{ 4 ^spotism in Turkey is one thing and 'the installa- 
tion of an inexperienced parliament, founded upo'n 
irresponsible public opinion, another, as the situation 
in Teheran has disclosed. The mistakes which .the' 
Majlis made hardly will be repeated in Con- • 
stantinople- if the behaviour pf the First Turkish 
Parliament affords any index to the proceedings of 
this one. The situation rests with the Mosleml” element ; 
and if the present racial amity continues we may 
congratulate ourselves that a return to constitu- 
tionalism in Turkey has put an end to the viciousness 
'wbich so long' has described the Porte. In this 
Germany will suffer more thin any other Power? 
for the reformers have sweptj away the satellites 
which worked her will. Nonetheless the good 
offices of the Deutsche Bank have been placed at 
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the disposal of the Young Turks Party. In a 
measure, the Nationalist leaders are looking to Great 
Britain for couns<il and support. Happily tl>li British 
Government has not committed its formdr error amf 
withheld assistance. The services of Mr. R. F. 
Crawford, Commissioner of H.M. Customs have 
been lent to the Turkish Government and "he will 
act as adviser in connection wfth the projected re- 
organization of the Ottoman Customs. Rear-Admiral 
]^. H. Gamble will perform similar duty with the 
Ottoman Navy. Private, interests have been no less 
active in coming forward. Sir Ernest Cassel of 
financial fame is associated with a proposal to found 


an Ottoman National Bank. These preliminary indi- 
cations of Ufcttirning confidence in Turkey will b rjdg q 
many 5f the difficulties against whi^h Great Britain 
J^s v^nly contended in the pas):. Official and un- 
offieial interests, however,'^ must continue to follow 
a progressive policy towards the Porte if Great Britain 
is to reap any profit, from golden opportunity 
with which she is now presented. For a spaces 
perhaps* tAe position of affairs will be impressed with 
political rather ‘than tommercial significance. The 


appeal to British sympathies on either issue is equally 
emphatic, and intelligently exploited should establish 
British prestjge in Turkey, if not throughout the 
Revant^ on a firmer ^asis than hai ever previously 
been known. 


Note. — The y:xt of the AVticles of the Constitution of i8y6 will 
found in the Append!^ 



THE STORY OF PERSIA AND THe' 
POWERS 

The position which Russia now fills on ^he 
Russo-Persian frontier may be ascribed to the logiql 
development of a policy which had its inceptioij in 
the following clause from the wiP of Peter the 
Great- 

Bear in mind that the commerce pf India is 
the* commerce of the world, and that he who can 
exclusively control it is the dictator of Europe ; no 
occasion should therefore be lost to pro’^oke warwit^ 
Persia, to hasten its decay, to advance to the" Persian 
Gulf, and then to endeavour to re-establish the 
ancient trade of the Levant through Syria. 

The successive stages of the Russian advance 
which began with the dispatch, of Colonel Walinsky 
in 1715 to the Persian Court and concluded for the 
time being with che provisions of the Trpaty of 
Turkman Chaipn February 21, 1828, have inspired 
Persia throughout their course ^with mingled feelings 
of bitterness and dread. Of t surety, Russia has 
' given Pejfsia ?very cause for alsyrm since those'" early 
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years of *the eighteenth^ century, for Russian friend- 
ship has been purchasable only at *the price of 
Persian provinces or the acceptance of Russian loans. 
While the territories ceded to Peter by Tahmasp IJ» 
in *722 and smtracing the whole of the Persian 
litt»ral. on 4 he Caspian in part ‘were restored, tcJ 
Nadir by the Treaty of ’Resht in 1732, and -in part 
by the Treaty of Gandja-in 1735, Itut fifty-two years 
wer^ to pass before, on Januarj 25, 1784, Catharine 
II was to extend Russian protection to the Georgian 
Christians. Although this action provoked the 
Persian ruler, Aga Mohammed Khan, to take devas- 
tating reprisals ‘against the Georgians it also laid a 
train which was to lead speedily to the reinstallation 
of Russian authority in the Caucasus. In 1796 aA 
avengigg Aus’sian host threatened Azerbaijan, 'and* 
was only prevented from investing the Persian 
rC^fpital — already removed to Teheran from Ispahan 
— by Catliarkie’s death. With the acceifsion of Paul 
I, a wider significance was iixjparted to the aggran- 
disement through which neV ^reas were being^ 
idded to the Czir’s dominions, by the joint plan of 
Paul and Nappleon ^n 1800 for the invasion of 
Hindustan. 

Daring as was the scheme bf Napoleon, the 
victories of Nadir Shah over the Afghans in 1730 Ijy 
w^hich the Indian pass^ were seized, aAid against the 
Moguls in 1739 by v/hich the boundaries of Persia 
wve Carried to the banks of the Indus, tlje forays 
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from Kandahar of Ahmed Shah Abdali who with 
the murder of Nadir Shah on June 20, 1747 pro- 
claimed**his independence of Persia, and the opera- 
4ions of Zcman Shah, the grandson of Alfmed Shah 
Abdali, in 1746 about Lahore^, had established * the 
Sefencelessness of* Northern. India. Appreheiftive 
of the*'safety of the British position there, while 
the banks of the'Valga became a scene of bustling 
preparation and an envoy from Napoleon vi^ted 
the Persian Court, to arrange for thq passage 
of a French army across Persian territory to*a 
rendezvous in the plains of India with the Ru*ssian 
forces, the Government of India, in January 1801, 
contracted through tjie agency of Captain John 
Malcolm an oflcnsive-defensive dllianej^with Futti 
AlT^hah. By this treaty Persia, in return for .certain 
assistance, agreed t#) move agairfst Zeman Shah if 
that ruler threatened India ; and further 'bouh^^ 
himself that* 

. . . should an annyvof the^ French actuated by 
.design and • deceit, attempt to settle with a view 
of establishing themselves on any of the 'islands or 
shores of Persia, a conjoint fofce sh^ll be appointed 
by the two High Contracting Parties to act in co- 
operation for their expulsion and extirpation, and to 
destroy and *put an end to the foundation ’of their 
treason ; and if any of the great men of the French 
nation express s/ wish or desite to obtain a place cf 
residence, or dwelling, in any ^f the islands or shores 
of the kingdom of Persia, th^t they may raise 
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standard of abode, or 'settlement, leave for their 
lissiding in such a place shall not be granted. . . . 

Captain MalcAm further persuaded the Shah t^ 
issu5 a Jirman ,to* tha provincial Governors, which 
directed that# 

you shall .expel and cxurpaic me x’rcncn, anu never 
allow them to obtain a* footing in any place . . . 
you, are at full liberty to djsgrace and slay the 
intruders. 

/^Imost before the ink ‘had dried on the signatures 
to the Malcolm .Treaty the Czar of Russia was assas- 
sinated in March 1801, his successor Alexander I at 
once resuming th^ pleasant {fastitne, abandoned h); 
his predeceai^C, of absorbing Persia’s Caucasian 
vinces. * Mingrclia, Gandja, Sbirvvan, Karabagh, 
Tjlish, Georgia, Daghestan and (*tbers rapidly passed 
into .Russian possession, to remain there in spite of 
the war which P’otti Ali Shah wagl-d in 1804 against 
Alexander at the inspiration the Frenclf (Jovern- 
ment. Already in 1802 overtures to * Persia had 
been made by France, but when they were repeated 
in the autumn oi 180^ they coincided with a request 
for armed intervention in Georgia which Mirza 
Nebi Khan, an envoy from the Shah? had placed 
before the Governor-General of Indi^, In view ( 5 f 
the existence of the Malcolm TreAy, the ruler of 
Persia ^as placed in apposition of no small embarrass- 
ment by Napoleon ’s i proposals and, peoding# the 
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arrival of news from his eAvoy in India, Futti Ali 
Shah neither accepted nor reflected them.* In the 
^following.year, war in the meanthne having broken* 
out between France and Russia,* Colonel Romieu 
^appeared in person at Teheran, acci;edited lyider 
the hand of the great war jord, to propose that. 
Persia should repudiate the terms of the= Malcolm. 
Treaty in favour of an alliance with France, when 
the Emperor of the French would maintain a Resident 
Minister at Teheran, grant to the Persian ruler, a 
subsidy for his troops ^nd dispatch an array of 
intervention to Georgia. 

While the Shah awaited the result of the British 
•Government’s delibef'ations Colonel Romieu died, 

in the spring of 1806 intelligence Ve the failure 
of the Shah s mission to secure British intervention 
in th£ Caucasus reached Teheran. In spite of the 
Shah’s disappointment there existed no alternative^ 
the rejection of hfs request. The Malcolm Treaty had 
been directed against 'France in the interests of Persia 
no less than in those of India. Great Britain was 
already in alliance with Russia against Napoleon and 
could not enter upon an engagement with Persia 
against an ally, rpore especially as the treaty of 1801 
was intended to refer solely to France. Futti Ali 
Shah now did everything in his power to hasten the 
conclusion of ah alliance witlf\the French. Since the 
project jvasyery opportune, a ^preliminary treaty was 
at Cnee drawn up by Napoleon, who sent M. Jaubert 
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post-haste to Teheran to convey its ^terms to the 
Persian jnonarch, and to hold his Majesty to 
. them. 

While the Shah was* anticipating that* by meari? 
of fhe Frenclf alliance he would recover Persia’s 
CaucasTan provinces, the political situation in Eurflpc 
was alter^ by the provisions of the^'l'ieaty of Tilsit, 
July 9, 1807, to which Napoleon and Alexander had ' 
agrdtd. In view of this tre*aty, the armed inter- 
vention of the French Fanperor in the Caucasus on 
behalf of Persia was now impossible. Moreover, 
when General Qardanne arrived at Teheran in the 
capacity of the Political and Military Plenipotentiary 
Extraordinary of ^Napolo)n, l)ringing with him a 
large staff (^fr'piilitary ollicers who were to estalji'sb^ 
the Persian army on European Ijnes, substantial 
modifications had to he made ift the terms of the 
tr*eat.y wImcIi Jauhert had previously agreed with 
Futti Ali. t)f the original text 'only that portion 
was retained which hpld Ivnglpid and the F.nglish 
to be the common enemy of 1‘tance ‘and Persia.* 
The change, however, was not to the liking of the 
Shah any more *than fhe establishment of a French 
Mission in Teheran was aj)proved^ by the Imperial 
Government or by the Government of India. 
Co'nsidering that the machinations ^f the Russd- 
French* coalition haij brought Persia within its 
purvic^, the ImperiaUGovernment in October 1807 
sent Sir Harford Joncs^ to Teheran as fcnv^^ Ejttra- 
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ordinary to the Shah of Persia from the King of ' 
England, subordinated only to the Governor-General 
of Indite, and with powers to conchide a direct treaty- 
\)etween England and Persia. At 4:he same time the 
Government of Ipdia, apprehensive of the results of 

^99 

Napoleon’s coquetting with’ Futti Ali Shah and 
anxious to continue its policy of consolidating its 
relations with the states beyond the frontier, against 
one of which there 'was reputed to be a Friftico- 
Persian confederacy, dispatched Brigadi»r-General 
Sir John Malcolm to Teheran. ^ 

Arriving in the Persian Gulf in May 1808 the 
envoy from India found that his overtures were 
entirely disregarded. -Owing to the refusal of the 
Qovernor-General of India in 1806 to ^iport Persia 
against Russian aggression in the Caucasus,* French 
indueoce now prev'ailed at Teheran, where General 
Gardannc had easily persuaded the Shah that Nap^J^^ 
Icon’s mediation with Alexander offered the surest 
safeguard to Persia against absorption by Russia. 
Promise aiul performance, too, had gone hand in 
hand. The Emperor’s pledges to the Shah had been 
followed by their due observance. General Gardanne 
was exerting hitnself on behalf of Persian interests 
in Georgia ; French drill instructors were* training 
the Persian troops and French engineers were 
constructing the fortification- of the capital. • 
Completely discomfited, ''.nd with noticing to 
record siive an expenditure of twenty lakhs of rupees 
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(jC*33»32o)> General *Malcolm retired in high 

dudgeon • from Persiti, leaving the honouri^ of the 

•field to be, gathered by Sir Harford Jones. ^Disem- 

barkjng at Bushirt in,Ottober 1808 and arriving in 

Februa^ i^Q 9 Teheran, the Kuig’s b'nvoy fount!, 

that Futti Ali’s faitli in tiie iMeneh had been shalccn 

• • • 

by the faK:t that the good oiliees yf Napoleon had 
failed to arrest the Russian advaiue in the C'aucasus. 

‘ Proposing England as the Power whic h should 
prptect Persia against the Northern Colossus in 
substitution for b'ranee, Sir Harford Jones signed a 
Preliminary Tre«ty with the Shah on March 12, 
1809, by which it was expressly provided that 

. . . from th^‘ difte of the prelitninary Articles* 
(Mjirchj every treaty or agreement vvllTcfr 

the King of i’ersia, might have made with any one 
of |he J^owers of b.urope became null and void, and 
that Jie ci*uld not permit any hnirojiean force what- 
ever to pass tlirough Persia either^towards India or 

towards the ports of that country 

• i 

In return we promised to support Ihe Persian 
ruler with troojis and subsidies, and to abstain 
^from intervention, except as mediators, in any war 
between Persia and Afghanistan. Juidorsed by the 
Goyernrrfcnt of India, Sir Harford Jones’s treaty 
was never ratted, although on the *ponclusiori of 
his mission. Sir Harford Jones was Viadc Minister 
Resident at Teheran.* Such a procee^ling on the 
part of the Crown war, regarded by the* (Vover.lor- 
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General of I;idia as “a solecism in the system of 
diplomatic delegation ” and caused the re-appearance 
of Genlral Malcolm at the Persi£Jh capital in i8io. " 
This mission, the second fiom the Government of 
jindia, was accompanied by a number of military 
officers whose services were to be lent to the Shah, 

' I 

in an attempt “to restore and secure the injured 
credit and insulted dignity of the Indian Govern- 
ment ! ” Happily this situation created by such an 
unedifying example of departmental jealousy was ijot 
prolonged for, in the summer of i8ii. Sir Gore 
Ouseley arrived in Teheran as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary from the King of England with authority 
to supersede the riva'i- plenipotentiaries. 

- -. In July 1812 a reconciliation wji^ jefFected be- 
tween England and Russia which, following on 
Napoleon’s rupture' with Alexander, caused the good 
offices of England, in such a contingency* promisecT ‘ 
to Persia by the' terms of Sir Harford Jones’s Pre- 
liminary Treaty, to be excr''ised in making peace 
between thfe Shah' and the Czar. Simultaneously Sir 
Gore Ouseley concluded with Persia, on the basis of 
the treaty of March 12, 1809, the Definitive Treaty 
of 1812. While the earlier efforts of the British 
Envoy to arrange peace between Russia and Persia 
f)roved abortive a second interventior^ was successful 
and a treaty of peace betwee.i Russia and Persia was 
signed at Gulistan on Octohrer 13, 1813, that con- 
firn'ed Russia in possession of whatever Persian 
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territory she had already acquired in the Caucasus. 
Meanwhile the signjng of the agrecitient between 
England and Per|»ia was deferred. Although Sir 
Gore Ousfiley specially y;turned to England for thj| 
purpose of laymg the'Treaty of Teheran before the 
Govrferirment,^ its Articles were ifot finally signedf 
sealed, and delivered iHitfl November 25, 1S14, when 
the preamble declared that 

thes*e happy leaves are a nosegay plucked from the 
tfjornless ‘garden of Concord and tied by the hand of 
the plenipotentiaries of tlw two great States. 

In spite of Tts pleasant boiupiet, the later growth 
of Sir Gore Ouseley’s treaty was never so agreeable 
to the Persyin rtilcr as’ the fragrance of its firsit 
appearance, <^r the perfume of friendship, ex.ftlcd ' 
by the plant of 1812, was never ^so noticeable in the 
sj^ecic^ of 1814. Although the elemental principles 
of Sir Harf»?rd Jones’s arrangement ware preserved 
the clauses, by vvliich Jvngland undertook to assist 
Persia in creatin;: -.t naval ustahlishment on the 
Caspian and in» reorganizing the Persian army* 
were withdra\vn. Ip lieu of military assistance 
against attack by another l^)wer, tho, the subsidy 
contemplated in the treaty of was increased 

from twelve lakhs to fifteen lakhs oj 'rupees in the 
version of 1814. 

Although Persia and Russia were now at peace, 
the Northern Power was concerned inorc.with the 
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geographical limitations of her position m the 
Caucasus than with her treaty engagements towards 
Persia and looked forward to the errentual acquisition 
^ all territory, albeit Persian, territory, that*lay to the 
north of the Araxes. Under these circumstances*the 
Treaty of Gulistan served solely as an armisticft to 
an inevitable resumption ot hostilities. A want of 
precision in the demarcation of the Russo-Persian 
frontier under the stipulations of the treaty of 1^13 
provided the opportunity whenever it suited Russia 
to seize it. The retention of Talish, and the violent 
seizure of Gotcha were but links in the chain of that 
perpetual movement which was never really stayed 
until the results of tl^e Russo-Persian War, 1826- 
1*828, gave Russia the rights of a conqueror over the 
s^aucasus. By the terms of the Treaty of Twkman 
Chai, February 21, 1828, ErivaYi and Nakshivan 
with the remaining portions of the Caucasus passed 
into Russian possession, while the Persian frontier 
was defined by the south bank of the Araxes in the 
areas of the Caucasus, ‘'and by Astara in the region of 
the Caspian. Thus, from the date of Catherine’s 
action in 1784 to the Russo-Persian treaty of peace 
in 1828, it will be seen that much more territory 
passed into the keeping of Russia than had been 
restored to Persia by the treaties of Resht and 
Gandja. Once- again, within a few decades, a vast, 
heritage of rich provinces had changed hands. Lost 
and won tback between 1722 and 1783 ; it was lost 
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lagain between 1783 and 1828, to remain a pendant 
jof the Russian Crown. 

The results ot the campaign with Rijssia left 
Persia smarting under Us loss of prestige, ‘broken up 
intc) a numt^ei* of petty principalities and ready to 
, attempf armed incursions across the frontier by way 
of restoripg its good name. Khiva and then Herat 
^n turn were considered, Selection finally falling upon 
i Hefat as the object of attack The expedition set 
out in the autumn of 1833. Owing to the death 
o^ Abbas Mir/a, the father of the Prince Royal, 
Mahomed Mirza Shah, who conducted it, the siege 
was raised and for the time being further action was 
deferred. In the meantime,.»atrairs in Persia had 
attracted tl^,«.Uention of India ; while, as the wcjpk- 
neSs of'the Persian state increased, Russian diplomacy 

became more active. 

• * 

Satisf^d fot the nonce by the position which she 
had secured t*or herself in the Caiiuasus, Russia began 
[ to pursue an unobtrusive, but none the less.undeviat- 
ing, course of interference with the intern.il affairs, 
of Persia. Holduig the Prime Minister in leading- 
strings, she rtfcomnrcnded candidates for office, 

* granted protection to all applicants and screened 
offenders. Azerbaijan, wherein the , Government 
was solely dependent on Russian protection, and 
Kthorasgn were the Russian objecW\^s, while the 
ultimate aim of her policy was centred in the region 
I to* the east of the Caspian. Moving sickly,, and 
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uncertain of the outcome of |her policy in Persia, for 
active operations beyond the A/axes were hindered 
by the ^necessity of keeping a cl|)se watch on the 
tjibes of the Caucasus mu(;di as were h*er designs 
on Trans-Caspia by the suspicions and restlessne* of 
(he, tribes on the'Caspian, she obtained the righft to 
establish a consulate at Resht* and commercial agencies 
at a number of ‘other places. At the same time, 
distinguished by marked hostility to the influence of 
England in Central Asia, she embarked upoij a policy 
which aimed at stirring up the tribes of Afghanistan. 

With this end in view Russian advice counselled 


Mahomed Mirza Shah to resume the operations 
against Herat at the.^ same time that a Russian 
Mission was dispatched to Kabul. Fallowing the 
"ad^vice of the Russian Minister, the yoVmg sovereign 
set out in the summ^er of 1837, and on November 23 
began the siege of Herat. No sooner was the 
Persian expedition^ of 1837-1838 launched against 
Herat than the Government of India awoke to the 
urgency of tjie sityaKon. ^But it was not until the 
island of Kharak in the Persian Gulf was occupied 
by an Anglo-Indian expedition, early in 1838, that 
the Persian ruler withdrew, on September 9, from 


before the walls 6f the beleaguered city. .Persian 
designs in respect of Herat were by no means crushtd 


by the results »o^ this campaign, while* the defeat 0/ 
Persian arms through the intervention of Great 
Britain ssi^lbly increased the influence of Russia 
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|ver the Shah. With flie close of the war in 18^8, 
^e Russian MinisK'r in Teheran experienced no 
lifficulty in obtaii/ing permission for his Government 
found a naval .statiort on the Island of Ashuratk 
off AstrabacJ, *to which town a consul was duly 
appointed in the following year. Similarly, in order 

. . . to strengthen in tjiat par^ of Asia the lawful 
influence to which Russia has a right . . . 

in the winter of 18^9 Perovski was disjiatched on 
a djsastrous expedition against the Khan of Khiva 
as a counterblast to the continued occupation by 
Great Britain of the Island of Kharak. Terms 
of peace were arranged by Kfiiiva with the Russian 
Governmeiti* Jn 1H40, and Kharak was evacuated Hy, 
the Ilidian Cicu'ernment in 1842. In making the 
retention of the island of Klwrak a pretext for 
aggrandisemelit in Central Asia, the Russian Govern- 
ment was pleased to ignore the special circumstances 
which appertained to tl^ position of C;r/;at Britain 
in Southern Persia. 

Long before the mission of Captain Malcolm in 
1801 a fairly *11011 ris*liing trade had been conducted 
from Russian territory between England and Persia 
throu^ the efforts of the British .Moscovy C'ompany. 
While Portuguese galleons sailed t+ie Persian Qulf, 
Briti^ ships, until the Caspian wjis^shut to foreign 
shipying in 1746,, ploughed the V'^olga and the 
Caspian towards special entrepots** NOjj’thcrn 
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Persia. Rebuffed, but not di^ouraged, by Catherine’s 
order, the activities of the British traders , were at 
once transferred to the Persian Gulf^ where the middle 
oi the eighteenth century siiw British commercial 
ascendency established over the region. Factories 
were set up at Bushire, Jask; and Bunder Abbas ; 
and an agency opened at Ispahan. In 1763 Shah 
Kerim Khan granted special rights and privileges 
throughout his kingdom to British trade. A genera- 
tion later, in 1798, the English Government entered 
upon its first treaty with the Sultan of Muscat, 
which provided for the total exclusion of French and 
Dutch trade from the territory. 

Although the rivaUies of the Powers embittered 
tH eit attitude towards each other in, ‘‘he Persian 
capital, the English Government was well disposed 
to Persia and encoifraged the extension of Persiap 
authority over the southern littoral of the' Persian 
Gulf wherever it was possible. In nothing is this 
more patent than in the benevolent jurisdiction 
which the British ‘Government itself exercised at 
this date in the Persian Gulf, and* ever since has 
continued. From the Shat-el-Arab to the delta of 
the Indus the energies of the British navy were 
unflagging, without in the least begrudging the 
sacrifice of life and the expenditure of treasure which 
the self-imposeu duties entailed. Although at first 
^thc predatory dhows of the semi-vndependent, wholly 
lawlesf anffy^ually piratical sheikhs, who had settled 
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on the Persian, Turkish and Arabian shores, stub- 
bornly resisted our attempts to suppress them, the 
reign of terror Ultimately gave way to ^the pax 
Britanmca^ on land as on sea. Between* i8io and 
1821 three p?fpeditions were launched against the 
Jowasrhi corsairs, as formidable to mariners as were 
their Batbary predecessors. In 1820 a trefaty was 
’made with the Trucial'Chiefs *of ‘the Pirate Coast 
which bound them to desist ft^)m piracy. Thereafter 
foreign shipping relied on the protection of the 
patrolling British Squadrons which, unaided and 
without compensation, policed these waters in the 
interests of the world’s commerce. 

By the irony of fortune, «nd before Russia had 
obtained aBy*^markcd success in Central Asia,,th<u 
po'siticfn hekPby England in the Persian Gulf was 
again^to be thrust upon her notice. As a set-jofF to a 
Russian demafid for the punishment of the Governor 
of Mazanderan for alleged complicity in a Turcoman 
attack on Ashurada, ^an Anglo-Persian Convention 
was arranged in 1851 by whitM),*for tke first time^ 
British cruisers acquired the right t)f stopping and 
searching in Pcfrsian waters all native craft that were 
suspected of being engaged in the African slave trade. 
Two years later the policies of Russij^ and England 
were again contrasted. While Russia was contesting* 
the niastery of the Syr Daria witH the Khan of 
Khokfnd, Persian >yaters were rendered safer by 
virtue of an agreement with the TruoiN Chiefs, by 
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which the tribes of the Pirate Coast promised to 
keep peace at sea. 

Wh 5 e these events were Occurring on the 
northern ahd southern border of Persia, troubles had 
broken out in the east where, at Herat.; disturbances 
arising out of the death of the Khan in 18*51 had 
caused ’Said Mahomed, the new ruler, to throw 
himself upon the* support of Persia. This situation*^ 
gave rise to the Anglo-Persian Convention, Jandary 
25, 1853, by which the independence of Herat and 
its continuation in Afghan, hands was assured in the 
following terms — 


The Persian Government engages not to send 
troops on any accouilc to the t^^rritory of Herat, 
vexcfpting when troops from without? attack that 
place, that is to say, troops from thi direction’ of 
Kabul or from Kfndahar, or from other foreign 
territory ; and in case of troops being dispitchfed 
under such circumstances, the Persian Government 
binds itself that they shall not enter the city of Herat, 
and that immediatelv on the -etreat of the foreign 
•troops to their own country, the Persian force 
shall forthwith return to the Persian soil without 
delay. 

The Persian Government also engages to abstain 
from all interference whatsoever in the internal 
affairs of Hcrtit, likewise in (regard to) occupation ©r 
talcing possession, or assuming the sovereignty or 
government, excfept that the same amount oh inter- 
ference which took place between the two jn the 
time, of thaHatc Zuheer-ood-Dowlah, Yar Mahomed 
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Chan, is to exist as formerly. The Pg'sian Govcrn- 
nent therefore en^a^ges to address a letter to Sycd 
Mahomed Khan,' acquainting him wi^ these 
;onditions* and ty forward it to him (by a person) 
icchmpanied^by some* one belonging to the English 
Mission who may be in Meshed. * 

The Persian Government also engages to re- 
linquish ^11 claim or pretension to the coinage of 
money and to the “ Khootheh,’’ or to any other mark 
whoever of subjection (^r of allegiance on the part of 
the people of Herat to Persia. Hut if, as in the time 
of the late Kamran and in that of the late Yar 
Mahomed Khan, they should, of their own accord, 
send an offering'in money and strike it in the Shah’s 
name Persia will receive it without making any 
objection. This tfonditimi wfll also he immediately 
communicsiWd to Syed Mahomed Khan. They^lso/ 
engagtf to recifll Abbas Koolee Khan, Pecseean, after 
four months from ‘the date of hk arrival, so that he 
m*ay not /esidy there permanently ; and hereafter no 
permanent agent will he placed in Herut, hut inter- 
course will he maintained as in the time of Yar 
Mahomed Khan. Neither will tliey maintafn a perma- 
nent agent on the |)art of Herat fn 1 elirran. Thcrt 
will be the same relations and privileges which 
existed in Kamtan’s trme, and in that of the late Yar 
Mahomed Khan. For instance, if at any time it 
should .be necessary for the |ninishmcnt of the 
Toorkomans, or in case of disturbance tr rebcllionyn 
the Shah’s daminions, that the Persian Government 
fhoulck receive assistance from the H^eratecs, similar 
to that afforded by <he late Yar Mahomed Khan, 
they may, as formerly, render assista?^:^ of /heir 
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own accord free will, i)ut not of a permanent 
nature. • . 

The^ Persian Government further engages, uncon- , 
ditionally and without exception, ,to release and set 
free all the chiefs of Herat, who are in ^Meshed ctr in 
Teheran or in any other part of Persia, and. not to 
receive any offenders, prisoner?, or suspected persons 
whatsoever frorn Syed Mahomed Khan,' with the^ 
exception of such persons as having been banished 
by Syed Mahomed Khan from Herat, may cdme 
here and themselves desire to remain, or tOi enter the 
service. These will be treated with kindness and 
favour, as formerly. District orders will be issued 
immediately to the Prince Governor of Khorassan to 
carry out these engagements. 

The above engageinents on the. part of the Persian 
Vj^i'vernment are to be observed and to* have effect ; 
and the Persian Ministers, notwithstanding the 
rights which they, possess in Herat, solely out of 
friendship and to satisfy the English Goyerhmeht, 
have entered into these engagemen-ts with the 
English Government, so long as there is no inter- 
ference whatsoever on its parton the internal affairs 
••of Herat and its dependencies ; otherwise these 
engagements will be null and void, and as if they 
never had existed or been writtcii. And if any 
foreign (State), either Afghan or other, should desire 
to interfere with or encroach upon the territory of 
Herat, or its dependencies, and the Persian Ministers 
should make the request, the BritisK Government 
are not to be 'temiss in restraining them «nd ih 
giving their friendly advice,- so that Herat may 
remain m own state of independence. 
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No less significant Sf the position^^ held by the 
rival Powers in Persia at this date, however, were 
, the proposals emanating frotn Russia for/ Persia’s 
participatron in the Cza*’s approaching waV with the 
Sultan of Ttifkev. Althoio'h refused in the end, 
the suggestion at first was very welccuue to the Shah 
’ who, in ^85 3, entertained frontier grievances against 
"Turkey in the west, and -against *En*gland, in respect 
‘ of 'Herat, in the east, besides nursing a sense of 
pcrpetual.injury against the (loverniuent of India for 
its refusal to co-operatu with the Persians in the 
Caucasus. The existence of the Criiuean War pro- 
vided the Persian ruler with an opportunity for 
returning to the cjuestion of »\fghanistan. Persian 
action led a rupture of Anglo- Persian relatiyiis^ 
on' Decemhei* 6, 1H55 that was followed hy 

the dispatch in M*arch 1H56 of* a Persian fgree to 
Her^t. The (*ccupation of the city whicli followed 
was short-lived, an ancutt' occurring in which the 
Persian flag wms replaced hy that of the Mritish. 
Within a few' months the espoiiscrs of the l-inglish. 
cause, receiving n*o encouragement from the Imperial 
Government, hiftl hauled down their flag and Herat 
passed once more into Persian hands. Surrendered 
to Persia on October 25, 1H56, it \yas evacuated 
finally on July 27, 1H57, under pressure <sf 

the expeditionary columns which »d!scmharked at 
Karachi in the Persian Gulf on December 4, 
1856, and a little later at Bushire and* Vft)hamcra. 
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Within a few weeks the war was concluded by a 
treaty of peace signed at Paris on March 4, 1857. 

In spite of the Treaty of Paris, Anglo-Persian 
relations continued to preserve an acrimonious note 
resulting from the attitude adopted by the English 
Cabinet towards the Shah’s- proposals in respect 
of Russia in the north, Tuflcey in the westj, and the 
Afghan States in' thvi east. . In 1859 the custody of' 
Anglo-Persian affairs passed from the Foreign Office 
to the Indian Office on the transfer of the. Govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company to the 
Crown, but no change was made in Persian policy. 
In i860 the departmental control of relations with 
Persia reverted to the .Foreign Office, who permitted 
. tlie Sultan of Muscat in 1862 to conqlpde a treaty 
with France, according to that Power equality of 
treatmyit with Great Britain. In '1863 after repeated 
attempts by the Shah, in virtue of Article VI of 
the Treaty of Par-’s, to secure the mediation of the 
British Government in checking Afghan aggressions 
jn Seistan, over v.'bich Persia claimed to exercise 
rights which had never been recognized by the 
British Crovernment, Nazir-ed-Din A'as referred to 
the a''hitrament of the sword, an alternative measure 
which Persia was not in a position to adopt.. Thus, 
while English interests in Persia suffered through 
the iiKibility of[ Downing Street to preserve th^ 
spirit rather than the letter of^ the engagements of 
the -BritMi^ Government towards the Shah, Persia, 
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|standing between two ^Powers, was hurt by the 

inonchalance of tl^e one ami intiinierated by the 

laction of the other. • 

• ^ 0 

In the nieantiyie, sii^re the submission *of Shamil 

and* his bravf;s* on A’liuiist a;, iS^o;, Russia, after 

fifteen years of intermittent struggling, luni coma tif 

'the end of her trilntlatinus in the C'amasus. At 

nberty at last, she began in piir''ne hi tlu' territories 

to fhe east of the Caspian that \i.ion nf empire 

which be^^^koneii Peter the (In-. it wlun, in 170;, he 

sought alliance with the.Khan of Khi\.i. Pushing 

forward along the line of the Syr D.iria, a variety of 

minor victories was ac hieved In 1S6;. ()l necessity 

the underlying menace in the^e n|>erations was not 

lost upon the Shall, although in I'.urope they wertf 

thought to be ;iise['arahle from the strategic recpiire- 

ments of Russia’s stmthern tront*er. A- the area of 
^ • 
territory involved in Rus-ia's little w.ir cdiitinued 

to grow, coiuern over the char.iylcr of the enter- 
prise began to he mauilcoted m loiropc ; n hereupon, 
in response to iiupinie', Prii'cc* ( iort; hakoll on, 
November 21, ihhg, issued to Russian Represent- 
atives abroad the celolirated circular which oliered 
to the Great Powers an explanation of the jiolicy 
which the Russian (iovernmeiit was pursuing in the 
regions beyond the Persian frontier. • • 

, Although *the Russian Governmyi* c herished no 
design of conquest, and nothing was to be gained by 
“ insisting on the palpable interest cii^ Russia* in 
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restricting the growth of hir territory in ” Central 
Asia, the tide of war continued to absorb the several 
petty principalities which existed bn the outskirts of , 
Asiatic Rdssia. The submission of the k.hanate of 
Bokhara was completed by 1868. lil the following 
year a military station was founded at Krasnovodsk, 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian, as a point Sappui ' 
for operations against Khiva in one direction and th^" 
Turcomans in another: As Persia claimed jurisdic- 
tion over this part of the Caspian littorah a modus 
vruendi was arranged by which a temporary frontier 
was found for Persian territory in the course of the 
Atrek River. 

When the area Russia’s operations began to 
inyolve tribes over whom Persia hitherto had exer- 
cised jurisdiction, the Shah was beyet by feelings 
of suspicion and insecurity. Accordingly, while 
friendly relations were maintained ^with- flussia, 
every effort was trade to reclaim the good offices of 
England. . Many incidents testifying to this occurred 
.between 1 865-1872^ In the former year the creation 
of a Persian navy, under English’ officers, with a 
view to establishing the Shah’s authority over the 
tribes on the Persian littoral of the Gulf, was mooted 
— and suppressed, as it was considered to mask 
designs on the pearl fisheries of the Island of Bahrein, 
to whose Sheikh the Indian Government was bound 
by treaty. Again, in 1868, the Telegraph Conven- 
tion, by wliich right of way across Persian territory 
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/ * 

was given to the Indo-European telegr*iph lines, was 


jsettled. .In 1870 t^e dispute with Afghanistan over 
Seistan, a% well as border difficulties vvithr'Turkey, 
Balpchistan ^nd *tribt;^*on the Persian Gulf, was 
submitted to the adjudication (jf- British Com- 


missioners. In 1 872 a further Telegraph Convention 
— to remain in force until iHck — was concluded: 
ut^the most remarkable ‘event of this year was the 


Reuter Concession. 


, Awarded on July 25, 1872, to Baron Julius dc 
Reuter, a naturalized British subject, thcr complete 
and exclusive control of the whole industrial resources 


of Persia was surrendered for a period of seventy 
years. The unex|\gcted creatifln of such a gigantic 
monopoly a«i<4sed the fury of liurope. It compriieJ^ 
the following items ; the constructipn ^^f a railway 
from ^the Caspian to the PeAian (»ulf, with a 
number of suj>t;idiary branches ; the laying down of 
tramways throughout the kingdom ; the exclusive 
working of all the Persian mines, cxce))ting those of 
gold and silver ; the introduction df works of irriga-* 
tion on whatever scale was deemed ex})edicnt ; the 
establishment of*a national bank ; the issue of a loan 
of six millions sterling, with a Persian guarantee of 
5 per cent, interest, and 2 })cr cent, s^tiking fund, 
together with a right to initiate all remunerative 
pablic ^orks, such as lighting with ga#, paving, and 
embellishing the capitjl ; making roads^l^ridges, and 
embankments; postal and telegraphic *exfcnsiofllj ; 
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mills, factories, and workshops, etc., while, finally, 
the entire Customs of the empirl^\ were to be farmed 
for a period of twenty-five years. In retufn for this* 
amazing delegation of Impe/ial powers to private 
interests the Crown was to receive 20 per cent, of 
the net profits of the railway, and 15 per cent. of. 
all other net profits that accrued to the Go’^ernment^ 
while in respect to the Customs, the Persian Go\j;ern- 
ment had stipulated that the aggregate proceeds 
should be augmented for five years by *an anaual 
fixed sum of £ 20 , 000 , and during the remaindtff of 
the term by the transfer to the Shah of 60 per cent. 
A sum of ^^40,000 caution money had to be deposited 
^in the Bank of England in the r^ame of the Persian 
Government, and was liable to forfd?ture if work 
upon the various features of the concession had not 
been begun within fifteen months from the date of 
signing the contract. ' 

To the chag'rin of the Shah the storm which 
the terms of the Reuter concession had raised in 
the capitals of Europe found no corresponding state 
of feeling in England, where it received, indeed, 
neither official support nor popular recognition. 
Although designed by the Persian ruler to cement 
relations with England, to which purpose belonged, 
loo, the visit that his Majesty paid to London in 
the course “^a tour of Europe in 1873 while die, 
concession^ lyas still the them^ of universal <8pecula- 
tihti, the whole contract was annulled officially a few 
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days after his retudft to’ Teheran — but out of respect 
his .own safe^ at the hands ol an outraged 
p^ple, a^ much as in deference to the c|EUnour of 
Et^rope. j 

Mindful olF our obligations in^he Persian Gulf 
towards the world’s ‘trade, if quite indifferent fo 
a commercial monopoly over Persia, the treaty of 
*18^3 was now arranged with the*Trucial Chiefs of 
the Pirate Coast, by which they agreed to put down 
^1 traffic in slaves. Meanwhile, inspired by the 
suggestive possibilities of the Reuter concession, 
Prince. Bismarqk took advantage of the travels of 
the Shah to conclude, on June 6, 1873, a Treaty of 
Commerce betweipn Persia a;td Germany, which is 
still in exiikVQce. Under the terms of Article 
is exffressly stipulated that 

in the event of Persia being involved in differ- 
ences >\^th i^nother Power, the German Imperial 
Government declares itself ready ‘to employ its good 
offices, at the invitation of the Shah’s Government, 
with a view to promoting 5 ^ettlenjcnt of sucji 
differences. 

From this 'date fhe military activities of Russia 
in the region about the Persian border showed no 
abatement. The Khanate of I^hiva^ fell in 1873 ; 
that of Khokand in 1875, while* by 1876 direct 
'approach had been gained to the bpiiders of Afghan- 
istan, Five years latyr, in spite of a visit to the Russian 
Court which the Shah paid as one of the^catuais oi 
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hi« second European tour in 187S-1879, the bound- 
ary between Persia and Russia e£l(«t of the Caspian, 
the Akh^l-Khorasan line, was defined by the terms of 
the Convention of December 21, 1881. Russia was 

r ^ • 

now enabled to complete her conquests ; and; while 
the r annexation oi Merv in 1884 proclaimed the 
defeat of the Turcomans, the construction of the 
Central Asian Railway heralded the dawn of peaciT 
which, though interrupted by the incident at Pent^eh 
on March 30, 1885, seemed to settle generally upon 
the Persian border. ^ , 

Although the situation created at Teheran, by the 
troubles on the Afghan frontier in 1885 was most 
unfortunate, the damaging effects attaching to it were 
^s6pn eliminated by the personal infU^epce of Sir 
Ronald Thomson, England’s progressive and very 
enlightened minister in the Persian capital. ^ Not 
only had Sir Ronald Thomson won th“ en-tire con- 
fidence of the Shab, but he pushed British interests 
to a foremost place by advocating most strongly the 
qpening of the Karuii River and the construction of 
a road between Teheran and Ahvaz, as well as the 
provision of a service of steamers on the Karun. Sir 
Ronald Thomson left Persia in 1886, and was 
succeeded in 1^887 by Sir Henry Drummond* Wolff, 
.who carried the efforts of his predecessor severed 
stages further-»tQ the end that on October 3o,,i888ji 
the Karun River was declared |o be open to jlnter- 
. national navfgation as far as Ahvaz. 
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The year 1888 bAame a landmark injthe economic 
evohition of Persia, ^ot only was a part of the Kanin 
•River freec^ to commerce, but, on June 25, /he first 
railway was opened un^dbr the auspices of *a Belgian 
Company. This little line, with a l^gth of five and 
a half miles, the first and last of its kind in Persia, ran* 
from the capital to the mosque Shah Abdul-Azim. 
Since 1893 two branches, two ^nd* a half miles in 
length, to some neighbouring quarries have been 
added, but the lines, together with the Teheran 
tramway, built in 1889, ultimately passed into the 
hands of a Russian company. 

While failure was not contemplated by the 
pioneers in the I^ersian field 'of concessions, the 
Imperial of Persia yet represents almost the, 

sole instance of success. Issued on January 30, 1889, 
to ^ Baron Julius de Reuter, in ‘exchange fgr the 
concession grated in 1872, the charter for the 
formation of a Persian State Bank carried with it 
the exclusive right of^issuing bank-notes as well as 
control of a variety of mines and* minenal deposits.* 
Although the concession of 1872 had not material- 
ized and Baron de Reifter lost the £40,000 which he 
had deposited with the Bank of England, Russia was 
known to be much annoyed at the ^character of 
Baron de Reuter’s latest coup. As k reply thcrcrt) 
^ince J)olgorouki, the Russian Minister in Teheran, 
obtain^ in the follo|ving February a^ pre-emption 
ovdr all railway concessions in Persia for the imM 
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five years, as,well as the right lb establish a Russian ' 
Consul-General at Meshed through whom. Russia at 
once began the steady subjection of Khor^an to Rus-* 
sian influence. Seven moift^is later, jpn, September 
2, the Persian State Bank was established by British 
rojral charter, and on Octc^er 23, opened its doors at.^ 
Teheran as the Imperial Bank of Persia, having 
bought out for ^^26,000 the New Oriental Banking 
Corporation that had recently started. In h^arch 
1890 British financial interests were granted, a 
tobacco monoply, while in November of the Btmc 
year the Russian Government caused the terms of its 
Railway Agreement with Persia to be extended until 
1900. 

*, Secure in its possession of the rights over the 
mineral wealth of Persia, the Irflperial Bank of 
Persia ceded in ‘1890 all powers in respect, of 
mineral deposits to the Persian Bank ‘fining Rights 
Corporation, which went into liquidation in 1894. 
In 1891 the Imperial Tobacco Corporation developed 
from the concessfon of the tobacco monopoly. Un- 
happily the fate of this company was disastrous ; for, 
while the Shah was engaged *n exploiting the com- 
mercial developtnent of the country in a way that 
was destined, to bring into the private coffiJrs of the 
Crown vast sums of money, popular feeling was 
being roused ‘against the further malversation 
Persian res^prees. In 1 873 the pressure of (national 
’ 115 jflnion*brdught about the recession of the Reuter 
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monopoly. In 18® Prince MalkomJChanj Persian 
Minister, in London, had written in favour of a 
Constitutipn, while since 1886 Jamalu-ed-f)in, first 
ot ,the Young Pdirsiani and imbued with a passionate 
regard for the welfare of his country, had planted the 
seeds of constitutionalism in the breast of the nation 
by the propagation of doctrines from which an 
ui^erstanding of the injustice * of their monarch’s 
proceedings had grown up* When, in 1890, a 
njonoply'of so intimate a feature of the life of the 
nction as the cultivation of tobacco was assigned to 
foreign interests, all shades of opinion were at once 
united. Led by the Mullahs, whose agitation was 
skilfully fanned b)wthe injrigu^s of Russian agents, as 
the develoi|Snaient of alien interests in Persia maff 
opposed to the uldmate domination at which Russia 
aimed, the Corporation encodntered the • fiercest 
oppositidn. yThe climax was reached on January 4, 
1892, when, after a serious riot at Teheran, a firman 
was issued by Nazir^ed-Din withdrawing the Con- 
cession. Three months later the Persian’Govcrnmeitt 
agreed, on April 5, to pay an indemnity of ^500,000 
that was to be met 6y a loan of ^500,000 at 6 per 
cent, from the Imperial Bank, of Persia on the 
security of the customs of the Persian Gulf. Some- 
what similar, misfortune attended a concession for Ihtf 
Monopoly of lotteries which was grinled to a Persian 
subjett in the autumn of 1 890. Ced^d to a British 
syndicate for ^^40,000 it was withdrawn, iiHRSE- 
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ing a direct loss of the purchi^e money upon the 
promoters. 

Witlj the retirement of Sir Henry j^rummond* 
WolfF for* reasons o£ health 1890 apd. the arrival 
of his successor„Sir Frank Lascelles, in the autumn of 
1891, a new era in our relations with Persia may be 
said to have commenced. In 'spite of the enterprise 
of the Imperial Bank of Persia in developing a <yh- 
cession for a carriage road between Teheran and 
Ahvaz, British interests in Northern Petsia wg-e 
threatened with eclipse through the increasing dm- 
portance that attached to Russia’s commercial 
relations with the same region, supported as they 
were by the diplomatic activities of the Russian 
.jPlipister in Teheran, and the efforts gf^the Russian 
Consul-General ^at Meshed. While these “events 
were taking place in Northern Persia there, vfefc 
indications along the southern littgraL of ‘the 
kingdom that international influences were gravitat- 
ing towards the Persian Gulf. In 1892 a treaty 
was concluded with the Sultan of Muscat by which 
that ruler bound himself not to cede any territory 
without consent from the British Government. 
Two years later, significant of the stress underlying 
the political coquetries of France with R\issia, a 
French Consul ^as established at Muscat. Through 
the existence jf< the treaty which France had con*^^^ 
eluded with |jhc Sultan of Muscat a generation before 
BritisB Government was no more able to oppt^ 
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f ti appointment, ^lely intended to^ contest the 
osition of Great Ifritain in the Persian Gulf, than 
it could prevent the further pinprick to ^yhich, in 
189 c, the Russian Government resorted. * 

With the ifttention of stopping ^the Indo-Trans- 
Caspian trade, which • made Meshed its area* of 
distribution, the Russian Government in 1895 an- 
ilbunced a new tariff. .Based "upon a system of 
rigorous protection, it prohibited the importation 
into Turkestan of all British and Indian goods save 
thpsic which Russia herself could not produce. At 
the same time it offered to Russian manufacturers 
railway rebates, equal to the taxes levied by Persia at 
the Perso-Russian , frontier, on "all goods of Russian 
manufactur<;<^hat were destined for Persian markets'^* 
To Persian importers of Russian goods the Imperial 
Russian Treasury similarly paid*a specific bounty, 
su^cient to c^ver both the cost of transport and the 
customs charges. In view of the assistance rendered 
to Russo-Persian tradje by the Russian State, the 
practical extinction of Indian* trade with north-* 
eastern Persia would have been accomplished, if the 
Indian Governrtient had not decided in 1896 to 
open out a trade route between Quetta and Seistan. 
As a matter of fact, the action qf Russia in 
north-east Persia had aroused the attention of tHe 
^ovcrqment of India as early as* -iSqo ; but a 
counter-move was iippossible, since the Amir of 
A^hanistan occupied a portion of •tHb regfOR* 
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through which the suggested rol.te would pass. By 
the terms of *t/ie Durand Agreement of 1893 this 
obstacle* was removed. Between 1894 and 1896 
boundary Commissions delimitated the Afg^an-Baluch 
borders, upon completion of which worlc the hew 
foate was opened. In support, of the action of Russia 
in Northern Persia France continued to pfess Great 
Britain in the Persian Gulf. While hostile tariffs ia 
respect of Perso-Indian trade issued from St. Peters- 
burg in 1896, with a view to facilitating tlje descent 
of Russia to the warm waters of the “Britfsh 
Lake ” France endeavoured to coerce the Sultan of 
Muscat into granting her the lease of a coaling 
station on the Muscat coast. After a pourparler 
.which was at once divulged to the British Resident, 
Downing Street communicated to the Quai d’Orsai 
the terms of the treaty of 1892, when the matter 
was arranged by Great Britain giving authority to 
the Sultan to leasq, a plot sufficient for the erection of 
a coal-shed inside the Bay. 

^ At this stage- in the titanic struggle between 
Great Britain and Russia for the trade of Persia a 
signal misfortune befell British interests through the 
assassination, on May i, 1896, of Nazir-ed-Din at 
the hands of Hirza Reza, a Kerman shopkeeper and 
disciple of Sayyid Jamalu-ed-Din. The late Shah 
appreciated the j^ralue of an understanding with Gre^t 
Britain and |n spite of the politkal advantages^ whicE 
•dsecribed** the Russian position, Russia had obtained 
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under his rule no vhy conspicuous success at our 
expense. With his Successor, MuzafFar-ed-Din, who 
jiad been compelled so seek the financial assistance of 
the Imperial l^ank, of Pwsia, in order to travel from 
Tabriz, where he was crowned, and where, as Vali- 
Ahd he had resided as. Governor-General of Azer-* 
'baijan, matters were different, since for many years 
hf» had been subject to Russian cc^itrol. Among the 
difficulties confronting the new* Shah at his accession 
was an entire absence of money. A loan was sought 
in *the early months of 1898, when, although the 
sum wanted was only a million sterling, the Imperial 
Government did not follow the advice of Sir Mortimer 
Durand, then British Minister at Teheran, and 
guarantee thgi^amount. British capitalists in negoU-' 
ating demanae*d. therefore the right of placing 
their own agents in* charge of th4)se custom houses 
whose ’receipts were offered as security. Although 
in regard to a sum of £^0,000 thij poitlt was con- 
ceded to the Imperial Bank of Persia, in respect of 
Bushire and Kermansh*ah, it waS declined where it, 
had reference to the larger sum. As a consequence 
the proposals feff through to the bitter disappoint- 
•ment of the Shah who, abandoning a contemplated 
visit to Europe, formed a most unfortunate impression 
of Ihe British Government. 

stress of financial dil|ic^ulties to find 
^ roving the revenue, th^ reform of 
the*cu8toms department was now decidcd*ijpon. Thfi» . 
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services of a number of custon^house officials from 
Belgium were obtained, and aV.complete reorganis- 
ation of Persian methods begun. Under the super-, 
vision of jM. Naus, lately DiS’ector-Genpra! of Persian 
Customs, the nevyr system was instituted first at Tabriz 
“and Kermanshah in March 1699, and twelve months 
later throughout the whole of* Persia. Although the^ 
total Persian reVenlie at once appreciated the Shsh 
himself was still pressed for funds, and in the sunimer 
of 1899 negotiations for a loan were opened again 
with London. Rendered impatient by delays,, ^he 
Shah issued a firman in September which authorized 
the Russian Banque des Prets, now called the Banque 
d’Escompte de Perse, to float a loan, when it became 
•J^own that British capitalists were willing to advance 
jT 1, 2 50, 000 at 5 per cent, and issued • at ' 82. 
This pfFer came too late for acceptance and, on 
January 30, 1900, the Russian Government ofeipi^ly 
announced ‘the issue of a loan for ^^2,400,000. 
Secured upon the customs receipts of the whole of 
I Persia, with the exception of those for the Perwan 
Gulf, it was guaranteed, bore interest at 5 per cent, 
and was issued at 85. ^ ' 

Although Russia waived the right of control over ' 
the Persian customs, upon which British capitalists 
fiad insisted, she made it a condition that the balance 
of the British ,\oan of 1892 should be paid off, 
the indebtedness of the Persian Treasury^ to the 
Imperial^ Bank of Persia and the International Bank 
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of Commerce of Moscow liquidated. It was stipu- 
lated, too, that Perffla should contract no other loan 
.with a foreign Government for ten years. When the 
many obligations* of thb Persian Government had 
been satisfied blit little more than a million sterling 
remained, and of this sum a^large part was required'fo^ 
‘the expenses of a European tour on which the Shah 
embarked on April 12, 1900. Within a few months 
it was necessary for the Persian Government to ap- 
peal a seoond time to the indulgence of its northern 
n^ghbour. The advance of a million and a half 
sterling, which the Russian Government now made 
was conditional on the extension to 1912 of the 
period in which Persia was to refrain from borrow- 
ing from fpwers other than Russia, and to 
of 'the* terms »f the Railway Agreement. The 
loans inflicted a severe blow on British commercial 
interests in Persia, cheerfully submitted for sacrifice 
by the Shah at the behest of the.Imperial Russian 
Treasury. In the summer of 1902 the Shah made a 
second tour of Europe, visiting *L»ondon .in August.* 
In return the Do^vne Mission repaired to Teheran to 
invest the Shah* with 'the Order of the Garter and 
was so engaged on February 3, 1903, when it was 
proclaimed officially from St. Petersburg that a 
Russo-Persian Convention, revising the tariff of tfte » 
^lersian Custoins in favour of Russia, been signed 
on October 27, 1901 — ten months befwe the Shah 
accept^ the hospitality of the British Govefnment-*»» * 
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ratified on December 13, i902j^ahd would be en- 
forced from February 14, 1903* Roused by such 
unwelcoijie news, of which no inkling hjd reached 
the British Legation, Sir i^jthur 'Ha^diuge wijhin 
six days concluded the Anglo-Persian Convention of 
FeBruary 9, 1903, which* although entirely failing^ 
to repair the damage to British trade wrought by the 
sixteen-months-old Russian 'Convention, at least o^efs 
its own remarkable tribute to the capacity of British 
diplomacy in Persia at this period. 

From this date it was not only in connection 
with the northern areas of the State that questions 
arose with Russia over the respective interests of the 
two countries in Persia.. After experiencing the 
•advantages to be gained by encro^qjtenent upon 
Khorasan it was hardly to be expected that the 
prospect of , politifal difficulties with India ^would 
check the development of Russian policy m Eastern 
Persia. Accordingly, when Russia found that the 
facilities offered by the Nqshki-Nasratabad route 
‘offset in great mSasure the penalties imposed upon 
Anglo-Indian trade by the Frontier Regulations of 
1895 and the Russo-Persian* Convention of 1901, 
she contrived in igo2, with the aid of enterprising 
M. Naus, tp throw additional obstacles' in the 
way of caravans from India. Besides a Customs 
Bureau und^ two Belgian officials which wa% estafi^ 
fished in S«^tan, a Russian Consul was detailed to 
Wasratab^d,* their mutual efforts being supported 
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by a quarantine Cjbrdon, improperly ‘brought into 
(existence- to check the spread of Indian jiague as 
Well as ofi Indian trade> Under the stress of these 
devices Inuo-^ersian trade was thrown into dire 
Confusion, which was not materiaily reduced, by 
the announcement that the Government of India 
j^oposed to extend to Nushki the railway then 
teKiinating at Quetta. 

Remonstrances addressed to Teheran seemed 
hardly to reach Seistan. For the moment the 
sjfecial measures, designed by Russia for the discom- 
fiture of Anglo-Indian interests in a region offering 
equal convenience to Russia ^or India — according 
to the forward or ‘defensive movements with which, 
it might be* concerned — were largely successful. 
Moreover, affairs in Seistan w^pre” already rathw 
unsettled since the question of the waters of the Hel- 
mund River h'Sd arisen again between the Afghans and 
the Persians. By the early autumn of 1902 the 
controversy had begun to assume, alarming dimen-^ 
sions, when by virtue of Article VI of the Treaty of 
Paris it was suhmitteji to the arbitration of Great 
Britain. By virtue of this, early in January of 1903 
an imposmg Indian mission, under ‘the leadership of 
Colonel Sir Henry MacMahon, arrived*on the scenk. 
^though experiencing the hostility of the Persians 
emid arousing the indignation of the ^lussiansi it 
remainfid in Seistan fdf three years, intfint *ipon the . 
demarcation of the Perso-Afghan boundary, and the 
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appropriation *of the Helmund Raters between the 
respecti^f.e peoples of the border region. . 

While .the Government of India unravelled the” 
riverine intricacies of the eastern bordqrl’the intrigues 
of the Powers in the Persian Gulf began to become 
a source of embarrassment to^ the position of Great , 
Britain. Russia„with designs on a coalirig station 
in the open waters of the south, Germany in sea/:;th 
of a terminous for the proposed Baghdad Railway, 
and France in support of Russia, acting respectively 
through Teheran and Constantinople, had caused 
both Persia and Turkey to awaken to an interest in 
their rights over the tribes and littoral of the Persian 
Gulf. In support of the influences that were now at 
work many strange craft began to a^jttear in . the 

f '^aters of the mure Bn'tanmcum, or what would have 
een if, true to our traditional policy, we had not 
constituted -ourselves the custodian of int’ernafional 
interests, besides "carefully conserving the rights of 
Turkey and Persia. - A German cruiser appeared at 
Kowyet and Basra in 1899 ; a Russian “medical” 
mission visited Bushire and Bunder Abbas in 1 900 ; a 
pioneer, steamer of the Volunteer Fleet, a commercial- 
political line hailing from the Black Sea and 
hfeavily subsidized by the Russian Government, called 
at Bushire, Muscat, Bunder Abbas, and Lingah in 
1901, whilom 1902 a French squadron had "demdiw 
strated bpforC Muscat. In a®zone hitherto* exclus- 
ively Brjtish, v^here Continental trade had not 
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penetrated very far, foreign consuls appeared, their 
periods of greatest activity corresponding with the 
developrhents of the war in South Africa. Although 
trade in soipie districts^ was attracted temporarily by 
the numerous devices adopted for. the purpose no 
lasting progress was made. In spite of the subsidies 
and rebates offered f)y Russia and Germany, no 
il^erests in the Persian Gulf equal in importance to- 
day those presided over by the house of Lynch Bros., 
the indefatigable pioneers of Anglo-Indian commerce 
ip south-western Persia. Nor can the services of any 
other shipping compare with those daily rendered to 
the interests of navigation in Persian waters by the 
British Navy, and the not less ^admirable Mercantile 
and Indian.JHarine. 

‘British prestige necessarily recoiled beneath the 
flutter of strange Hags and busiling politicals th|| 
had, descended upon the coast, and the task of main- 
taining the balance between th^ assertiveness and 
acquisitiveness of the newcomers and our own 
dominion called for no small degree of skill on the 
part of the Government of India. Happily at this 
trying period the fortunes of India were presided 
over by Lord Curzon, whose familiarity with the 
subtleties of policy in the Middle East gave the 
Government of India a ready mastery of the situath)n, 
^that represents not the least conspicuous service of the 
many performed in the interests of the British Empire 
by the late Viceroy of India. Corresponding with 
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the operations of the intriguers, who strove whole- 
heartedly to " undermine the edifice erected so 
laboriously by the hands of bygone generations, 
of Briti^ builders, the Governmeint of India 
dispatched additional consuls and vice-consuls to the 
SEreas of the Persian Gulf. Military officers were 
attached- to Meshed and Teheran ; the postal and 
telegraph services between India and Persia w^ 
extended and improved, and the duties of plague 
inspection added to the work of the medical officers 
appointed to the ports of Southern Persia. Uncffr 
the parade of interests to which the energy of the 
Government of India gave rise, the position of Great 
Britain improved. Tt was not until the Imperial 
Bank of Persia came to the assistance , of the Shah 
in 1903 by lending to his Majesty a snm* or 
three hundred thousand poundsj provided for the 
purpose by the Government of India, that Aijgfo- 
Persian relatibns regained something of their earlier 
cordiality. The last touch of renovation, most im- 
pressive as also the* least colourless, was provided 
by the tour of the Persian Gulf which the Viceroy 
pf India made in 1904. By this journey a personal 
stimulus was imparted to the relations of the Govern- 
ment of India with British interests on th» littoral 
o 9 the Persian Gulf that should have prepared the 
way for an imipediate return to the vfgorous main- 
tenance of t|fe status quo^ by which our polipy was 
distinguiske4*in the eighties of the late century: 
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In spite of the care which the Government of 
India had devoted to the restoration of* Anglo-Indian 
interests in the Southern areas of the Shah’s Ifingdom, 
$he course jfirf events ?n Persia was to tfe crossed 
jby the inexofable influences of tl?e unforeseen — 
in this case a complete upheaval of the domestic 
government of the country. The popular- clamour 
i^ich in 1872-73 had defeated the Reuter Con- 
cession, and caused in 18^2 the withdrawal of 
the tobacco monopoly, showed the limits within 
vjflhich national exasperation at the practices of the 
Court could not be contained. Again, the murder 
of Nazir-ed-Din in 1896 expressed in a more sullen 
note 
long 
only 

plaint many concessions that ths Shah had made to 
the. nation in previous years to be ignored by his 
officials. When the Czar granted a fdrm of parlia- 
mentary liberty to the Russian nation, however, the 
burdens of extortion, oppresstoo and famine, b^ 
which the Persian people were weighed down, 
caused a prayer for a« equal blessing to go up to the 
Shah from the hearts of his subjects. Unanimity of 
?ippeal was secured when, by wajr of protest against 
the misrule of the Court Party — atnong which Vr^ 
the royal princes, members of the rqling dynasty, the 
Uiinislers and all Court followers — tl^ mullahs and 
merchants of Teheran left the capital, in* Decembcfr 


the same spirit of antagonism. Docile and 
-suffer^g, the Persian nation was vociferous 
in extremity, and had permitted without com-r 
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1905 and took refuge at Kum, from where a demand 
for reforms was made upon the Shah. Alarmed by 
the situation thus precipitated the Co^rt Party «> 
temporized, but failed to do, anything^. In July of 

1906 the religious lawgivers of TeJieran took up 
fhe'cause of the reformers jDy abandoning their duties 
and setting forth in a body on a march to Kerbela. 
At the same tifne,' fearing the vengeance of ^ 
Government, no less ^ than 1 4,000 Persians of all 
classes took refuge in the compound of the British 
Legation and were not induced to leave until, on 
August 5, 1906, a Majlis was convoked in the 
following terms — 

The Shah, since his accession to the throne, 

always had the intention to introd^tee real and 
efficient reforms Jn all the departments of th6 State, 
so as to further the well-being of His people. For this 
purpose his Majesty has now decided that a,National 
Council shall be formed at Teheran, composed of 
representatives of the Kajar princes (the royal tribe), 
clergy, nobles, merchants, and tradesmen. These 
representatives will be elected by their peers. The 
National Council shall deliberate on all important 
affairs of State, and shall have* the ^iower and right 
to express its views with freedom and full confidence 
in regard to all rdforms which may be necessary to 
^ the welfare < 3 f c the country. The result of th°e 
* deliberations of the Council shall be submitted 
through the intermediary of the First Minister of 
State to the-ttShah for his Mgjesty’s signature and 
shall theft be carried into effect. The rules ‘of 
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procedure of the National Council shall be drawn up 
with the approval of the members anJ shall receive 
tjie Shah’s signature. Th^ Council, after determin- 
ibg its rufes ^f procedilre, shall then begirt to give 
^dbt to the*^ sacred laA^s of Islam and to introduce 
the necessary reforms. 


Despije this Ordinance^and the promulgation, on 
l^i^temljer 9, of the Regulation, f 01; the Elections to 
tlie National Assembly, the Court Party refused to 


take part in the elections add protested to the Shah 


a^inst the summoning of Parliament. After more 
than a month had passed in attempts to modify the 
opposition of t*he Court Party, MuzafFar-ed-Din, 


stricken with mortal sickness gs he was, assembled 


the objector^ in his presence, and on September 30, 
1 906, addresses fhem as follows — 


We know very 'well that the reason of your non- 
interfereive in the affairs of the Assembly which we 
have promulgated in the interests of the nation is 
due to the doubts infused in your 'minds by persons 
who are unaware of •our intentions, and that you 
have, through a, mistaken sense *of loyalty to th® 
person of your king, accepted them without reserve, 
and kept aloof. * It becomes therefore necessary that 
we should personally explain our views to you. 

When we were the Crown Pfince of this king- 
dbm we observed with pain and concdf’n the masses 
of the people*trodden down by unscrupulous officials, 
and confusion reigned in the varidtosvinternal and 
external departments pf State and chaos .was supreme. 
We were then anxious to devise means. mitigate 
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these evils ; as, however, we had at the time to keep 
ehtirely aloof from affairs of State, no remedy was at 
hand, till in the ordinary course of nature the direc- 
tion of cthe affairs of the kingdom pnfe into our 
hands. 

^ Upon our arrival in Teheran we repeatedly pro- 
'poOnded our views to thcaArilin-us-Sultan, who after , 
accepting them placed before ’us various obstacles and 
excuses from which we gathered that he was secr^y 
not in accord with them. 

Knowing that the late Mirza Ali Khan Aminud- 
Doulah was heartily desirous of giving effect to our 
wishes we placed the Premiership in his hands atid 
fully informed him of what we desired to be done. 
It is due to this minister that strength and a larger 
field was given to our aims. He then with charac- 
^ristic energy undertook fo carry out oixr wishes, but 
pointed to us some cogent difficulties fhht were in the 
way which we instructed him ta remove. As at the 
time Providence was against us we once again op- 
pointed Aniin-us-Sultan and went into Edropc*. In 
our travels we were constantly consulting with him 
about giving a start to our long-deferred desires, 
which he faithfuUjT promised* to do on our return to 
Persia. When we arrived in Teh&ran we reminded 
him of his promise, wheretipon he enlarged the 
Council of State. We then realized that not a . 
soul was at the time in accord with us and that in 
opposition to^our exalted and beneficent de*sires im- 
penetrable walls of steel had been raised. We had 
then realized t^at still the will of Providence was not 
in our favou^. 

In ouf sehond trip through* Europe we found our 
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surroundings free from uncongenial and opposing 
spirits, and repeated our long-deferred Vishes to the 
Amin-usTSult^n. He forthwith assured us ii\ a most 
'c^nvincin^ manner that pn return to Persia,^e would 
without delay take active steps towards the attain- 
naent of our objects. When, however, the time for 
the fulfilment of these ‘pro^nises came, he put forth* 
the usual .excuses and ‘obstacles. 

Growing weary of the non-fuliilment of our long- 
deferred hopes and sick at heart at these prevarica- 
tions we wanted to take a personal initiative in the 
matter. Eor various reasons we did not consider 
this step advisable at the time, and pressed Amin-us- 
Sultan, with the, usual result. Having after a time 
realized our persistence he agreed to create a Council 
pf State similar to those in existence in other free 
countries, '^his, too, did not come into existence. • 

W^at last*afl)gointed Ain-ud-Dowlah Premier, anff^ 
apprized him of our, intentions. After agreeing with 
ouf wishes he suggested that the* best way of over- 
coming tlfe obstacles that were in his mind would be 
to reform the financial arrangemenl^ of the country, 
and devoted all his time to this end. At the start he 
met with complicatio*ns which ’were in themselves^ 
the result of his failing to carry out our instructions 
in their entirety^ 

, We have now placed the affairs of this realm in 
the hands of a man who has been .brought up under 
oyr eyes,* Mirza Nazrulla Khan, Mash^-ud-Dowla|^, 
and have demanded from him the speedy realization 
of our views.* He has for the welfare of the nation 
with very great activity and whole-neartedness re- 
nOitwed *aU difficulties *and has set our tnii\^ at rest. 
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We are very much pleased with the Mashir-ud- 
Dowlah an(l the ecclesiastical leaders of Islam — 
especially so with Aga Mir Syed Mahomed, Mojt- 
dhed, inasmuch as they most thoroughly 'gave effect 
to our wishes and carried 'the whole nation 5vith 
^them in the attainment of our long-deferred hopes, 
at the cost of their persoml ease and comfort, making . 
the Persian representative assembly an accomplished 
fact. 

Then know you all that it has been through our 
own wish and initiative that this gift of Jiberty has 
been granted to our loyal subjects. We have with 
pleasure accepted the leadership of this Assembly, 
which is of our own creation. He who goes against 
this Assembly goes against our person. If you wish 
us to be pleased with you, speedily elect your repre- 
sentatives so that by the grace of God->the elections 
may be completed. » ‘ 

Obedient to the Shah’s behests the Court Party 
changed their attitude and the elections toothe Majlis 
proceeded. * In qrder to facilitate the reform move- 
ment the Russian and British Governments, who 
twere in negotiation for the adjustment of the differ- 
ences between their countries in Persia as else- 
where, offered a joint loan of* ^4ocr,ooo to Persia to 
relieve the more pressing needs of the State. Discus- 
sion of this proposal and the preparation of the code 
of fundamental laws or constitution by which the 
powers of the jThrone and of the State were defined, 
occupied th^^ Assembly so soon as its sittings^ opened 
on Octdber 7, 1906. Strenuous opposition Was 
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offered to both of these measures : from the Court 
Party to the proposed regulations, from the reformers 
to the loan* At first th^ Government Par^' drafted 
a form which w*as submitted for sanction to the 
Majlis. Three times it was sent back for alterations 
and three times the Majlis considered it. Finally^ 
the Shah *desired Parliament itself to submit some- 
thing to him, which it did * on* November 6. 
Owing to the monarch’s illness and the intrigues of 
thq royal • princes acceptance of the Constitution 
was deferred and it was not ratified until December 
30, 1906, almost.the eve of MuzafFar-ed-Din’s death. 
By its powers written checks were placed upon the 
royal prerogatives <}f the Shah •for the first time in 
Persian hista^y. For the future the Persian monarcii. 
was no ’longer an* absolute ruler, nor was he any more 
master of the lives and owner erf the goodi of his 
subjects. • In. complimentary phraseology he will 
continue to be described as the K,ing of Kings, the 

Shadow of God and the Centre of the Universe; but 

• • 

stripped of hyperbole he has become an annuitant o| 
the State with the revenues of the country removed 
from his control. 

The articles prevent the monarch from altering 
or overruling the primogenital laws ^of succession, 
while the rights of the Throne to the Crown jewels 
and state properties, save for a snjall portion set 
aside for its private purpose, pass to the nation. In 
every way the autocratic privileges of th^Shah are 
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modified; arj,d where, hitherto, the Persian ruler 
exercised full liberty of action, the supreme control 
of affairs^ now passed to Parliament. ^ Freedom of 
speech', the right of criticizing gove^’nment measures 
and the liberty* of the Press were conceded uncondi- 
tiohally, while Ministers of State were responsible to 
Parliament for their offices. In addition to a Lower 
House there was to be a Majlis-e-Sanah or Senate ' of 
Peers. The Throne was to have the power of dis- 
solving Parliament and of summoning a hew House, 
as well as the right of veto. All acts and statutes 
were to receive the formal sanction of the Shah 
before becoming law. In the Ministerial Depart- 
ments a number of changes were also introduced, 
'ifinisters were empowered to take inkmiive without 
referring to the .Crown ; and as a check on possible 
abuse the right to requisition from Ministers of State 
any information that was required was cohcedfid to 
members. Special clauses regulated the succession to 
the Crown, and vested it in the lineal descendants of 
Muzaffar-ed-Din, Vhile the provisions made for the 
support of the royal establishments recall our own 
Civil List. A fixed proportion from the revenues 
of the province of Azerbaijan was set aside for the 
Viali Ahd or cCrown Prince. » 

While the game of battle-dore and shuttlecock 
with the Kanam Assassi proceeded, the Majlis* nega- 
tived early in December the proposals in re^pect^of 
the AngIo-R,ussian^ loan, although the Shah and his 
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responsible Ministers supported them, and the policy 
of . the Government was endorsed by the Vali Ahd. 
The condiljons of the loan were as follows — 

I I., That tho Persian Government should com- 
municate to England and Russia the specific he^ds, 
ol expenditure on which tht loan was to be spent. 

' 2 . That no expenditure on any of the heads 
embraced by Clause I should be made without the 
sanction of England and Russil. 

3. That Russia shall not be able to charge any 
portion of her share of the present proposed loan to 
the payment of the outstanding balances on the loan 
of 1900 and 1902. 

4. That the conditions of the contract shall be 

the same as those, in the. loan* covenants of 1 900 
and 1902. , 

5. That four krore tumans of the present twenty 
krore tuman loan should be paid to the Persian 
Governmept by England and Russia in equal instal- 

i ments within fhe present year. This period will be 
r extended to four months in case of failure. 

6. For this four kroj-e tumans the Persian Govern- 
ment will undertake to guarantee thb customs receipts# 
of the northern division of Persia to Russia, and the 
receipts of the P(Jst and ’Telegraph Offices to England. 

* If the income derived from the latter two depart- 
ments prpve insufficient to recoup England’s share of 
thfe loan, the customs of the Persian %GMlf would bfe 
I further guaranteed to England. 

7. That the remainder sixteen knore tumans of 
the present loan will bp gradually paid to Persia on 
her* demand on the conditions on whitdi ^he four 
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krore tumans will be paid to her after the signing of 
the contract for the present loan. 

8. The present loan will be issued at 7 'per cent. 

rr 0 3 

Although the terms wen' not onerous the M,ajlis 
in its wish to avoid a foreign loan had conceived the 
prdject of creating a National 'Bank of Persia. Capital 
was to be subscribed entirely by the Persian nation 
and to be devofed to the r,edemption of the financial 
liabilities of the Persian Government to Foreign 
Powers. ' 

As these events were taking place in Teheran 
the Foreign Ministers were drawing lots among 
themselves for the privilege of supplying the ailing 
monarch with the requisite professional advice. The 
•».^ah’s condition becoming graver, urgent messages 
for the Vali Ahd to proceed to the capital to‘’take up 
a regency were dispatched to Tabriz. Accomj)anied 
by an entourage that included M,ahomed , All’s 
Russian physician, a Russian interpreter and the 
Russian tutor that was attached to the person of the 
cVali Ahd’s son, -the future Shah started for the 
capital, where he arrived on December 15. Here, 
again, international rivalries were uppermost. In 
the interests of the general peace of Persia, it had 
been agreed among the Foreign Representatives ^iii 
Teheran, that no one of them should attempt to 
influence thee situation against a colleague until 
opportunity , for the adjustment of affairs h^d been 
given to*the Vali Ahd. While the Ministers Were 
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taking cafe to observe this self-denying,ordinance the 
Russian Government stole a march and caused a gift 
.of five thijusand pound^ and a military escort to be 
sent^to Kazvin to'await jthe arrival of the illustrious 
traveller. 

Early in the NewYe^r, on January 4, i^To/, 
with his face towards Mecca, the Shah died, attended 
to the last by Dr. Lindley * who, friend and 
physician, had been his daiFy companion for six 
years. The end came peacefully, painlessly, while 
]V^uzafFar-ed-Din was unconscious and seated in a 
chair — for the action of the heart forbade a more 
recumbent position. Mahomed Ali Shah succeeded 
his father on January 8, 1907, aild from the first day 
of his reign-*was involved in difficulties with tho 
Majlis. • Exasperated at the action of the Majlis in 
rejecting the Anglo-Russian loan, he excluded its 
members iror^ the ceremonies of the coronation 
which took place on January 19, as .from the general 
durbar which was held on January 20. The policy of 
the reformers at this stage was purely passive. * Their* 
first efforts were* directed towards securing from 
the advisers of •their tuler the assurance that the 
' Majlis would be represented in the formation of the 
new cabinet. Popular demands sought a charter 
for the National Bank and clamoured for the dis- 
; missal of the *two Belgian ofiicials — JVI. Naus, the 
head o^ the Persian Customs, and M., Priem, the 
finahcial administrator. As monetary considerations 
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solely governed the situation the Shah assented to the 
dismissal of the Belgians on February lo. A little 
later in the month he granted a charter for the in-# 
corporation of the National Bank' of JPersia, with a 
capital of five millions sterling, on the condition that a 
sum of j^6oo,ooo was loaned fo the Government : the 
half of it before March 21— the new year of the 
Persian calendar — and at the rate that the proposed 
Anglo-Russian loan would have carried. Intense 
enthusiasm prevailed for a space when thfC assent of 
the Shah to the creation of a National Bank w,^s 
made known. One hundred persoijis pledged themr 
selves to contribute one thousand pounds apiece with 
which to start the*" scheme, ^ith such support 
■^efficient funds were at once forthcbpicsig to enable 
an advance of ^^200, 000 to be made to the "Persian 
Treasury, at a y** per cent, rate of interest and 
secured upon the revenue of the Persian* Posts and 
Telegraphs. With this payments were made towards 
the arrears of pay which were due to the troops, and 
mther pressing expenses. 

With this accomplished, a Committee of Inquiry 
into State Expenditure was appointed. The annual 
deficit was £^yo,poo ; and a Budget was drawn up 
which showe,d, on paper, economies to the ^extent ^of 
^800,000, derived in the main from the suppression 
of pensions and the revision of the methods^ of tax 
collecting. „In connection with the Budget a 
number ®of., provincial officials, whose malfeasance 
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had added to the indebtedness of the State, were 
recalled, and pledges for the suppression of corrupt 
> pi^ctices in the administration of governmgpt sought 
frlgi the Ministers. Accustomed to the ways of 
autocracy, the Shah at times was reluctant to conform 
with the demands of the Majlis, the tension between 
the people and their ruler increasing from the sus- 
picion that he was intriguing witli the reactionary 
elements in the Government against the Constitution- 
aligts. Alt the solution of administrative difficulties 
did not advance Mahomed Ali, accepting a sugges- 
tion made by tjie Russian Minister, recalled from 
exile Mirza Ali Askar Khan, Amin-es-Sultan and 
Atabeg Azam, fo; years, the *right-hand man <jf 
Nazir- ed-D«i^ 3 hah. The intervention of the Atabtg 
Azam bnly bridged the crisis between the Majlis and 
the Sljah, who now became the Centre of a number 
of intrigues, .behind some of which could be seen 
the influence of Russia. Signs of unrest, in part 
out of sympathy witi^ the cause of reform, in part 
because the authority of the central government wa8 
weakening in its hold, began to appear in many 
quarters of the provinces. In particular, a dangerous 
spirit of revolt showed itself ^piong the semi- 
iijdependent tribes on the Persian frontiers, where 
encroachment^ threatened to be attended by serious 
complications. By August the aspe<Jt of affairs was 
undoubtedly grave. JThe course of events did not 
improve With the murder of the Amin-»es-Sultan on. 
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August 31 bjs. Abbas Aza, a Nationalist fanatic — no 
less an adherent of the reform movement than was 
the assassin of Nazir-ed-Din. c^Such a deed necessarily 
created in the mind of the Shah an animus agasnst 
the cause of the* reformers. 

Coincident with the death "of the Amin-es^Sultan 
an announcement was made of the details of a 
treaty that, since 1905, had been in negotiation 
between Great Britain and Russia. By its provisions 
British and Russian interests in Persia were divided 

r *5 

by a line which, in the case of the British sphere, 
ran from the Afghan frontier by. way of Gazik, 
Birjand, Kerman and Bunder Abbas ; and, in the case 
o| the Russian sphere, passed .from Kasr-i-Shirin 

•'"'i^ough Ispahan, Yezd and Kakhk, tp ^lierminate at 
the intersection of the Russian and Afghan frontiers. 
In accordance with ^his arrangement the areas diyidijig 
the sections^ allotted to Great Britain afld R<ussia 
became a neutral zone, open to the commercial 
activities of any Power and , including, besides the 
tntire littoral of the Persian Gulf, an important part 
of Western Persia. The Treaty gave to Russia 
valuable political and economic advantages, and 
increased the security of India by preserving the 
integrity of Seistan. 

While the terms of the Treaty came as a painful 
surprise to all who had at heart the welfare of British 
interests in the Middle East, t^e Persian people may 
be excused if they drew from the articles in respect 
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of Persia the unpleasant impression that Engknd had 
divided their country with Russia. To dispel this 
*idea, Mr.'^Marling, t\vt^hargS d'affaires oi the British 
Legation in 'Teheran, /addressed, on September 5, 
1^07, the following letter to the Persian Foreign 
Office : — 

Information has reached me that the report 
is rife in Persia that the result of the Agreement 
concluded between England ^nd Russia will be the 
intervention of these two Powers in Persia, and the 
f^artition of Persia between them. Your Excellency 
is aware that the negotiations between England and 
Russia are of a *wholly different character, since the 
Mushiru’l-Mulk recently visited both St. Peters- 
burg and Londonyi and discussed the matter witjh 
the Ministe^^ for Foreign Affairs of both Powersfi 
who explicitly declared to him the objects aimed at 
by their respective* Governmenta in Persia, which 
assurances he has no doubt duly reported. 

Sir Edward Grey has informed me of the sub- 
stance of his conversations with thtf Mushiru’l-Mulk, 
and also of the substance of M. Izvolsky’s declarations, 
officially communicated to the British Government*. 
Sir Edward Grey informs me that he has explained 
to the Mushirul-Mulk that he and M. Isvolsky are 
completely in accord on two fundamental points. 

Firstly, neither of the two Pcfwers will interfere 
ifi the affairs of Persia unless injury is inflicted < 5 n 
the persons »r property of their subjects. 

Secondly, negotiations arising out* of the Anglo- 
Russia* Agreement myst not violate the.integrity and 
independence of Persia. 
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Sir Edward Grey also observes that hitherto 
antagonism has existed between England and Russia, 
each of whom has endeavoured to preven| the con-, 
tinuance -of the other in'^ Persia, and ‘ had this 
antagonism been prolonged in the present uncertain 
^tate of Persia,’ one or both of these two Powers 
migTit have been tempted- to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Persia, so as not to allow the othet to profit 
by the existing ^tate of affairs, or to profit by it to 
the detriment of others. The object of the present 
negotiations between England and Russia is ^to prevent 
such difficulties from arising between them, and thfese 
negotiations are in truth in no wise directed against 
Persia, as M. Isvolsky has clearly explained to the 
Mushiru’l-Mulk, saying, “ Neither of the two Powers 
seeks anything from Persia, so that Persia can con- 
4 ;Q;itrate all her energies on the settl»r>aent of her 
internal affairs.” Both Ministers^ are entirely in 
accord as to the pojicy of non-in;ervention in Persia, 
and have left no possible ground for doubt in the 
matter. M., Isvolsky ’s words, which include’ the 
intentions of England, are as follows : “ Russia’s 
general principle will be to refrain from any kind of 
intervention in the internal affairs of other countries 
so long as nothing injurious to her interests is done ; 
and it is quite impossible that she should deviate 
from this principle in this present case.” 

As to the reported partition of Persia ^between 
Russia and England, concerning which it is asserted 
that the two Powers above mentioned >yish to define 
spheres of influence for themselves. Sir Edwar4 Grey 
and M. Isvolsky have explicitly declared that these 
reports h<ave no foundation. What the two Powers 
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desire is to come to an agreement which will prevent 
future difficulties and disputes froin arising, by- 
guaranteeing that neither Power will aim at acquir- 
ing influence in thos^ parts of Persia jvhich are 
adj!icent to thg frontier of the other. This Agree- 
ment is injurious neither to the interests of Persia 
nor to those of any othfer foseign nation, since it bindS 
only England and Russia not to embark on any course 
of action in Persia calculated to injure the interests 
of the other, and so in the future to deliver Persia 
from those demands which in the past have proved 
so injurious to the progress of Persia’s political 
Aspirations. This is what M. Isvolsky says — 

“ This Agre,ement between the two European 
Powers which have the greatest interests in Persia, 
based as it is on a guarantee of »he independence and 
integrity of, Persia, can bnly serve to further and 
promote Ptfrsiaii interests, for henceforth Persia,* 
aided and assisted by these two powerful neighbour- 
irtg States, can employ all her 'powers in internal 
reforms.’^ 

From the above statements you will see how 
baseless and unfounded are these rumours which 
have lately prevailed* in Persist in respect of the 
political ambitidns of England and Russia in this 
country. The,object,of the two Powers, who in no 
way intend to attack Persia’s independence, in 
making this Agreement is to assure for ever the 
independence of Persia. Not only do^they not wi>h 
to have at hand any excuse for intervention, but 
their object in these friendly negotiations was not to 
allow*, one another to intervene on the pretext of 
safeguarding their interests. The two'Ppyvers hope 
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that in the future Persia will be for ever delivered 
from the fear of foreign intervention, and will thus 
be perfectly free to manage her own affairs in her^ 
own way,, whereby advantsi^^e will accrue both to 

herself and to the whole world. ” 

0 

In spite of the reassuring ‘nature of such a com- 
munication, the existence of the treaty added to the 
mistrust in whjch^the Persians already held their 
Sovereign, increasing their grievances against him. 
Although each si(je gave way in minor matters 
a burning question soon arose, concerned at first 
solely with the amount of the Civil List. The 
Majlis, in the reforms provided for by the Budget 
Proposals of 1907, 'had arranged that the Shah 
^hpuld confine his expenditure in all matters apper- 
taining to the royal establishments within sum 
of jTi 00,000, whiah had. been set aside for his u^e. 
Mahomed Ali at first was pleased to regard- this .sum 
as a sufficient contribution to his needs, until his 

o 

Treasurer explained that the upkeep of the royal 
e|tablishments — thac is, the harem, palaces, parks, 
household and Court disbursement's — would entail 
at least as much again. For a time the §hah 
endeavoured to come to terms with the Majlis but 
Uie royal overtures were rejected with contumacy. 
popular crisis now set in which the Shah endeavoured 
to meet by ratif;^ing on October 7 the Supplementary 
Laws of the constitution. As the situation did not 
abate, waane^. by the rising anger of the populate. 
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his Majesty paid on October 13a Statf visit to the 
Majlis for the purpose of taking the oath of fidelity to 
4he Constitution. NonfMieless difficulties continued 
to beset the Throne, and Cabinets followed each other 
into retirement in quick succession. After an audience 
of his Ministers on November 26, at which each was* 
summarily* rebuked, tlie Shah ordered a deputation 
from the Majlis to attend him orf th(| following day. 
Air this meeting, after threatening to dissolve the 
Chamber, his Majesty demanded that the considera- 
tion of Parliament should be given within four days 
to the following points — 

I. That the Majlis had usurped certain royal 
prerogatives enjoyed by all. Constitutional Monarchy 
in appointing or dismissing Cabinets and in choosing 
servants of the Ci'oWn for various appointments. 

^ 2. That to arresl the further spread of disorders 
in tb,e* country it was positively necessary to make 
a sharp distinction between legislative and executive 
powers. ’ 

. 3. That the legislative po^er, in accordance 
with the Constitution granted b*y his father and 
himself, shall be vested in the Majlis. 

4. That the ’executive power must rest with the 
Government, guided by the Sovereign, who had 
already taken oath of fidelity in fhe Assembly an^ 
whose sole aim was to pacify his country and make 
his subjects, •whom he regarded as his children, 
happy* and contented. 

5. ' That the secret^ and open societies of Teheran, 
which had done a good deal of mischief fomenting 
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disturbances in the country, although there were a 
few good and right-thinking exceptions among them, 
must be suppressed, and '^tringent laws enacted tq 
that endr So long as tho^ societies "existed public 
order could not be restored. ’’ 

After several days^ discussion of the Shah’s 
demands, the representatives’ of the anjumans for- 
warded to the ^vereign on December 1 3 a letter of 
protest against the charges levelled at them. In it 
they asked for the expulsion of Saad-ed-Dowleh and 
Amir Bahadur, the leaders in the intrigues against the 
existing Cabinet. At the same time they convened a 
public meeting for December 14 at which Mahomed 
Ali’s reply should bt' announced. In sympathy with 
Bs^his action, the Ministry tendered theirtt resignations 
which the Shah accepted with reluctaaice on 
December 14. T*he news was riot made known until 
the following day, when, conscious, th^t he was 
standing at the parting of the ways and attributing 
to constitutional government the troubles which 
tbeset his kingdom, 'the Shah had resolved to effect a 
coup cPitat. Early on the morning of December 15 
a number of paid ruffians attacked' the Majlis and 
raised riots in the bazaars, when the losses to life and 
•property were considerable. By noon the capital 
was in a state oi siege, the Shah’s plans being com- 
pleted with tlje imprisonment of the leader ^of the 
Cabinet, Nasir-el-Mulk, and the arrest of a jiumber 
of other ^dipisters. Nothing further was attempted. 
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Acting on the instructions of Mr. darling, Mr. 
Churchill, the Oriental 1 Secretary of the British 
t,egaiion, immediately s^iured the release of Nasir-el- 
Mull|> who is helcl in high esteem by the ^European 
fesidents in the Persian capital and 19 a graduate of 
Oxfold, and the other rtiemhers of the Cabinet. For* 
the next ffew days Teheran was divided between two 
armed camps : the Reactionaries, ^ possession of 
the Top Maidan or Gun’ Square, supporting 
Mahomed* Ali ; and the Constitutionalists, pledged 
to the protection of parliamentary rights and the 
principles of derpocracy, flocking to the Sipah Salar 
mosque. Meanwhile the Foreign Ministers coun- 
selled moderation ; .and on^ December 17 the Majlis 
petitioned life; Shah, while it also appealed in *31 
circulaf for the nfdral support of the Legations. For 
the rest. Cabinet Ministers, deputations from the 
Majlis aAd *he representatives of the Foreign 
Powers came and went about the .Palace, fading as 
images in a glasis darkly, until under the united 
representations of^ all classes in th^ capital the Shah 
withheld his hand. 

To the petition of *the Assembly the Shah sent on 
December 18 the following answer — 

Nasir-el-Mulk has been granted* Idave in accord- 
ance with his own wishes. I will now telegraph 
that be is permitted to go wherever *he wishes, and 
furthef that whereve^ he may be he is. to be treated 
wilh consideration. I bind myself to Jfcul^into exe- 
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ftution the Jaws which have been made by the 
Parliament. Ala-ed-Dowkh and Moin-ed-Dowleh 
have been released at the rWuest of Asaf-^jd-Dowleh, 
With regard to the protection of ®Pafliament, I will 
pncert with the Minister for War. With regard to 
^the expulsion of Saad-ed-Dowleh, the necessary 
measures will be taken iir a few days. I must explain 
that certain contentious points which are Apparent in 
the frame work.*' of 'the Constitution which has been 
granted (to you) should, when they occur, be treated 
from both points of view. Those which relate to 
Parliament can be decided by Parliament it8elf. 
Those which concern the anjumans, the newspapers, 
and the press must, without compromise, be dealt 
with by the Government in order to remove the 
difficulties. The people who have committed acts 
■of violence before the gate of Parli^in«nt shall be 
punished and the degree of requisite punishinent 
established. 

Two days later, December 20, the Shatf appdnted 
a new Cabinet, v.'ith Nizam-es-Sultan at its head, to 
open negotiations with the Majlis and on December 
S2, his Majesty agreed to the .following condi- 
tions — 

1. That Saad-ed-Dowleh, the chief of the Palace 
,^ique, should be fcxpelled from the country.. 

2. That Amir Bahadur Jang should be expelled 

from Government service, although h©' could remain 
in the personal^ entourage of the Shah. ^ 

3. That the Cossacks and qther military fdrces of 
the couifti^ should be under the control of the 
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[• Minister for War who in furn should be responsible^, 
kto t^e Majlis. ’ 

4. That the rioters the recent disturbances 
sliould be punished. , 

I*. That a National guard of 200 men should be 
enrolled for the protection of the MajHs. 


After the royal acquiescence had been announced 
to t]be Majlis, the Nizam-es-Sult^n read to the as- 
sembled members the follov/ing oath vmich Mahomed 
Ali had inspribed, signed and sealed on the first page 
of a* Koran— 


As suspicion fias recently been aroused amongst 
my people as to my lack of fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, I now swear by the Owner of this Koran (God) 
that I will reijiain faithful to the principles of Con-* 
stitutiorialism 'aYid^jhat I will take care to safeguard* 
them. 

• • 

» \Yith |he .reading of this oath peace was estab- 
[ lished between the Assembly and its ruler. For the 
moment each side was satisfied with the assurances 
it* had received, althodgh the Shah’s sincerity had 
been discounted *by the reinstatement of the re- 
actionary Nizam-es-Sultan — recalled from Shiraz 
for the purpose — as Prime Minister, and the ar- 
rangement made between them as* to an increase q^ 
>^20,000 in the amount of the Ci\fil*List. When 
the ca|)ital had become calmer the ^Shah sent, *on 
December 26, for the Russian and British repre- 
sehfatives aild once lAore declared his lintention of 
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supporting Constitution. Xhis assursncc was 
remitted to the Nation^ Assembly by its two 
recipients, on December in the folloiving joint 
note — " 

I have duly received the letter of the National 
Assembly, dated ii Zil^Kade (December 17), con- 
cerning the events of the past few days. I have 
noted with the(‘ke6nest interest the good intentions 
of the National Assenibly. 

All those who entertain towards Persia sentiments 
of profound and sincere good-will, and in particular 
the English Legation (and the Russian) which 
cherishes for this country the best w^ishes for its wel- 
fare and happiness, were impatiently awaiting the 
end of the recent troubles, and in this same spirit of 
.humanity they have endeavoured to pgtfify the regret- 
table state of affairs latterly prevailing. They also 
wished to represent to his Majesty all the evil 
consequences which the continuation of sq, embroiled 
a situation would entail. 

Thus I had not failed to obtain by friendly means 
the assurance that his Majesty entertains towards 
«the Parliament only those sentiments which entirely 
accord with the happiness we desire for the country. 
In terms which were addressed to me personally his 
Majesty deigned to inform me of his firm resolve to 
act in accordance with the principles of the Constitu- 
tion and in ^concert with the National Assembly, 
always respecting the fundamental lawa. 

As for myself, I have acquired the absolute^con- 
viction that Jor the future also his Majesty will not 
permit aiday^smcasures which inight be ih opposition 

/ o 
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to the oath and promisa given to National 
Assembly. I beg to offer rky heartiest congratulations 
to Parliament on the ocjtasion of this agreement 
being concluded. • 

fti begging your Excellency to be so good as to 
communicate the foregoing to the IVtembers of the 
Hon. National Assembly, I »believe myself justified 
in expressing the conviction that they will’ have a 
new proof of the friendly sentiment^ and profound 
good-will which unite England (and Russia) to 
Persia. 


If calm had been restored to the capital by the 
close of 1907, the provinces, fomented by the actions 
of ignorant agitators, at the dawn of 1908 were 
seething with rebellion ; and ‘the frontiers were 
aflame. On^the Perso- Afghan border the Turcomans- 
were’ ravaging the**Meshed region ; Persian brigands 
were pjillaging in the’ Caucasus and»a wave of Kurdish 
activity h^d b/oken over the west. Complications 
with Turkey in one direction and Russia in another 
naturally followed. Although the influence of the 
Anglo-Russian treaty served to re’strain Russia fror» 
well-merited reprisals, the Turks crossed the Persian 
border and still ’contirfue to hold, in the region of 
Lake Urumiah, territory to which they have not the 
sl^htest ’title. As the year advanced the position^ 
of His Majesty grew steadily more embarrassed. 
Failing a Minister who was competent to steer a 
middle course between the autocratic methods of the 
^pasf and thef modificalions which the sJ|ufPtion was 
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showing to l^e desirable, Ms Majesty was compelled 
to rely upon his Russian advisers, whose predilections 
were opposed to popular silage. As a consequence 
the MajEs suspected the sincerity 6f their Sovereign 
and a vast impetus was given to the Nationalist move- 
'ment. Similarly a significant increase took place 
in the numbers of the political clubs, many of which 
openly conduct^ ac campaign against the Throne. 

Committed to a general policy of intimidation, 
the reformers were united against the Persian ruler 
' by variations of a common hostility which, on 
February 28, engineered a dastardly attempt upon 
the life of the monarch. Fortunately the plot mis- 
carried ; but again'ot a party whose doctrines are 
Jpiphasized by bombs there is obviously no alterna- 
tive to repressive action. None-the ^less, menaced 
by every form of .political difficulty and embarrassed 
by the support which the British Goyerqjment, gave 
to the Nationalist movement, qua Constitutional, 
Mahomed Ali delayed to put into practice the policy 
jyhich, at heart,* 'he was anxious to follow. ‘ In 
March, the discovery, at the last moment, of a 
second plot against the Throne caused the Shah to 
realize that, so long as the secret societies domin- 
.^ted the Assembly, there was no prospect of peace. 
Meanwhile all classes were suffering and the weeks 
passed without^bringing any appreciable*' change in the 
situation. The exchequer was empty for th^ people 
had not pai^ taxes where therd* was a possibility that. 
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if ;the monies were returned to the officials of the 
they would have lo be made over a second 
,tin|e to tjie Crown. 'JT/^de was stagnant, and the 
int^acity of the* Majlis was shown in the licence 
whtch the polifical clubs enjoyed. At their instiga- 
tion a cessation of work had become general throifgh- 
outi the country. When the Shah found that the 
bazaars at Teheran had been cloEpd he issued a 
jirman calling upon the shopkeepers to take down 
their shutters on pain of being mulcted in the con- 
tents of their shops. As the anjumans prevented 
any general respect being shown to this order, the 
Shah determined to suppress them. 

In view of the fact that it v^as to the advantage 
of Russia t(4 «ee order restored in a territory whese* 
the whole of* her^ sphere of influence was affected 
equally by conditiohs of anarchy^ the Shah turned 
to the*Ru^ian^ Government for assistance in freeing 
the State from its enemies. An appeal in such cir- 
cumstances was no doubt irresistible. Although no 
official help was forthcoming, the ’kindly offices ot 
various persons were exercised unofficially on many 
occasions which * were ’singularly opportune for the 
interests of the Shah. Instances of this occurred at 
Teheran, ‘Resht, Tabriz, Baku^ Tiflis, and elsewhere;^ 
bu^' they were of little importance and implied per- 
sonal indiscretmns rather than deliberate evasions 
af i the*, terms of the Anglo-Russian ^Convention. 
PdiSy renough financial interests wer4^rfbt con- 
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cerned in thwe questions. | Nevertheless it has been 
frequently suggested that, wippled for lack of means, 
the Shah obtained an ad^rince frorn tlje Banquet 
d’Escompte de Perse for purposes which were repre- 
sented in a perfectly transparent character by the 
mifitary camp that he had formed beyond the gates 
of the capital. There, on June 3, Mahomed Ali 
took up his q^artfers. Thither a deputation from 
the Majlis turned its steps on June 16, bearing 
a Memorial from the National Assem»bly which 
elicited nothing beyond a significant reminder 
that the Throne of Persia had been won by the 
sword, and would be kept, if necessary, with its 
>elp. 

* « The Shah resolutely held to his intentions. He 
instructed his Ministers to inform the Mtglis that 
the basis upon <<vhich normal relations could^ be 
restored must include the banishment ,of the National « 

0 

leaders, the closing of the anjumans, the censorship 
of the press, and the increase of the strength of the 
<^Palace guards to '10,000 men. By way of encourage- 
ment he began to hasten his preparations in the camp 
beyond Teheran. In spite® of this, the anjumans 
continued an active propaganda against the Throne. ' 
•"^When, on the night of June 18, the ‘Ministers 
warned the Majlis of the gravity of the situation, 
advising therp to be reconciled to tfie Throne, the 
President Qf Parliament requested the Ministers to 
demancf ^written answer to the recent mehlorial 
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^thin twenty-four hours. The members of the 
Majlis agreed at the samje time to fight to a finish. 

Wh€^ these tidftigs reached the Shah the 
oiftinous preparations of the people cprfld be ignored 
no longer. Proclaiming a stateyof^ege on June 22, 
he appointed as Military Governor of Teheran the 
Russian (Jfficer, Colonel LiakhofF, who commanded the 
Persian “ Cossack ” brigade, ujfon )whom the Shah 
relied for the safety of his palace. On the appear- 
ance of the proclamation relations between the Shah 
and the Majlis were broken off, and vast hordes of 
panic-stricken .people fled for sanctuary to the 
Legations.- An hour before dawn on June 23 the 
Shah’s troops surrounded ^ the TParliament Buildings 
and ordered* {he dispersal of the members, who* at* 
once Opened fird"from the roof of the Majlis and 
killed thirty-seven of the PalacO Cossacks. Before 
eleven o’clock the bombardment of the Baharistan and 
the Sipar Salar mosque had begun, fighting and 
firing continuing throughout the day. By dusk, 
despite heavy losses in the Royalist ranks, success 
rested with the Shah, although responsibility for a 
recourse to armi lay w*ith the members of the deposed 
Majlis. At nightfall of -the same day the British 
^d Russian representatives advise^ 
to take immediate steps for the restoration of order. 
In accord with this, the Shah addressed to the 
Provincial Governors of the State on.June 24 the 
subjoined rescript :— 
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As all are aware, vari(|us anjumans which had 
neither rules nor constitu\jion, have been created. 
These anjumans persisted ijp interfering -with the 
affairs of government to such a‘’de|;ree that the 
thread of affan: went from the handSf of the Govern- 
ment, the desire of'^hese anjumans being to carry on 
^the government of the 'Country as they pleased. As 
the result, a state of great confusion, dangerbus to the , 
Government an(|; to ‘the State, was fast approaching. 

Further, newspapers and orators, supported by 
the anjumans, aided further to disturb and to inter- 
‘ fere with the affairs of the State. For the carrying 
out of Government there must be a proper execu- 
tive, composed of a limited number of sagacious 
and able men. We endeavoured to impress this 
^ct upon the anjumans, and to ^raw their attention 
to their functions, with a view to proj/gnting their 
mischievous excesses. • ‘ • 

Owing to th,eir reliance on the Majlis bur 
sincere aims did not bear fruit. Moreover," some 
mischief-makers and disturbers of order/who "have 
ever been desirous of bringing about a state of con- 
fusion, prevented the affairs of the country from 
running in their proper channels. At length, aiming 
as we do at the preservation and the welfare of this 
Empire, with which the Most High God has en- 
trusted us, and wishing the security and the cOntent- 
jncnt of all our subjects, whom we look upon as our 
children, we* decided to apprehend the mischief- 
mongers and to put a stop to their improper and 
injurious deeds. No sooner was tliis attempted 
than the JVJajlis protected them, and a nu^nber of 
agitators* a|j|i sedition-makers ^sought refuge in^ th^' 
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Mdjlis, erected barricade! against thek Government 
trdops, and resorted tcf the use of bombs and 
, exjjlosivei. ^ i 

1 We have therefore been compelled/k) dissolve 
thfe Majlis for three months from thi^^ay. At the 
expiration of that period, upriglji?r^us and patriotif 
deputies shall be elected, STm^ the Majlis shall be 
opfened, tbgether witK the Senate, as laid down by' 
the Constitution. 

As the refugees in the Legations continued to 
cling to t*he protection of the Foreign Ministers,^ 
the following statement was issued to the nation 
on June 25 : — • 

Our object is to maintain .the security of the 
country and to ensure tho peace of our people, it 
was. for tffeV well-being that we took steps *t6 
apprehend mischief-makers and agitators. 

, Iij order that innocent person;? and peace-seeking 
subjects may, be freed from fear and anxiety, and 
may enjoy our Imperial favours, in Virtue of this 
rescript, we grant general pardon *to all suspects. 

• As regards those •who have »|^een apprehended, 
a Court, composed of just and impartial men, shSll 
be formed, and it shall make careful and perfect 
inquiry. Those proved innocent shall be set at 
liberty, provided that the people do not act contrary 
tp the law proclaimed by the mifitary government, 
and do not implicate themselves in*adts contrary to 
<3Cder. 

In tpite of the reassuring words frona the Throne, 
ebrifidence did not at*once return to th^c»pital of a 
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ruler whose pijomise of amhesty was challenged by 
the setting up of a court W summary jurisdiction 
under the presidency of the Military Qovesnor. If 
but few peb|5^were dead, many were in flight from 
the city and alir'Vfho remained behind were cowed 
b^ the overwhelming l igours of martial law. Drum- 
head executions and domiciliary visits were imported 
from Russia ; bijit most suggestive of the Russian 
influence which was riding the stricken city was the 
proclamation which Colonel LiakhofF posted in all 
public places. Withdrawn at the instance of tlie 
British Legation, it ran as follows ; — 

Agreeably to the Command of His Royal and 
Iipperial Majesty (may our lives ,.be his sacrifice !), 
and for the assurance of public security^and the due 
enforcement of the laws regulating the mternah order 
of the city of Teheran, I announce for the informa- 
tion of the public the matters hereinafter mentihnefl, 
together with .the necessary general regulations which 
have been enacted^^ 

1. The regulation of all the affairs and dis- 

pcuitions of the Capital is entrusted to the Officers 
and Cossacks of His Imperial Majesty’s Brigadej 
the Gendarmerie, the regiments of= Khalakh and 
Zarand, and the Police of the Department of Public 
Security. » i 

2. Any persons transgressing the commands of 
the Law herein set forth,^ or failing ,in obedience 
thereto, will b^ prosecuted and punished with the 
utmost rigour. Persons suffering from tyrai&ny or 
oppression® ^ any kind are tfbreby permitted ind 
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empowered to submit th(^ir complaint^ and appeals 
to ibis Office, or to lay them before me personally. 

13. Offenders provec| guilty of acts of tyranny 
and oppressiod towards such complainants will be 
summarily punished, and the wrongs differed by the 
latter will be righted, under tW'^&pervision of an 
officer nominated by the GsavCmment. In cases of 
theft, ass^lt or contumacy the victims bf such 
acts must, on their occurrence, notify the officer in 
command at the nearest guard-hous^e. 

4. The prices of bread and meat must remain 
at the present rate. Should the normal price be 
raised, those responsible for such rise will be fined a 
sum of money double the amount of the difference 
between the normal price and the raised price at 
which they have sold. 

5. Asseipplies in the Streets or open spaces of 
the city excefc'din.g five persons, whether assembled 
to watch street performances or to listen to speeches, 
will be dispersed by armed force. * 

6. Persons* engaged in the sale of^ firearms or 
their appurtenances are hereby wanted that from this 
date oftwards they are rigorously prohibited from 
selling such to any 6ne withoirt my permissio^^. 
Permission to selParms to persons who are in need of 
them, will be granted by rne only. 

7. Seeing that the discharge of firearms in the 
town may give rise to the idea of, some disturbance 
(should such occur), a number of .Cossacks will at 
once be dispatched to that place to put down the 
disturbance. If a gun be discharged by mistake, the 
ofiFendbf will be imprisoned for a definite period., If 
I -gun be fired at at thief by night, ®«oiye of the 
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Cossacks whooarc guardina the city will be detailed 
to enter the house and inake the necessary investi- 
gations. Persons deliberately pd wilfully dijjscharging 
firearms when captured, be p£inis”hed with the 
utmost rigour. „ ” 

8. Should be discharged from any house 

in the streets or quart^ of the city in the direction 
of any street or place patrolled by the soldiers, who 
will be constantly on the move, that house will be 
destroyed and deduced to ruins by artillery and 
musketry, should it be clearly and certain^ly proved 
.that ulterior motives prompted such discharge. "In 
such cases the house will be destroyed and reduced 
to ruins with guns and cannon. 

9. Persons who have been in the habit of 
depositing in the streets and thoroughfares loads of 
straw, firewood, planks and the like,^ $re strictly 
forbidden to commit such acts in future^ 

10. Carriages and droshkys.. must stand one 
behind the other on the right-hand side of the 
street. Should any dispute be witnessed between 
the drivers, they will be punished. 

11. The duty of scavenging, watering, and 
keeping in order 'The streets * and thoroughfares ‘ is 
incumbent on the owners or tenants of the adjacent 
houses. 

12. I desire all the inhabitants of Teheran to 
assist me in supervising all matters connected with 
the maintenance pf order in the city. 

(Signed) Polkovnik (Colonel) Liakhoff, 

(. Offictr in Commaiid of the Mounted Cossack Brigade of his*Imperial 
0ajesty {may our lives he %is sacrifice I). \ * 
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It is in this connection perhaps inecessary to 
poiiit out that the Shah had surrendered the work 
of rlStorin^ or^er in Teheran to the hands of Colonel 
Lial^ofF. With Captain UshakofF amj^^ree non- 
conifnissioned ofecers, he is sec^i^cd without pay 
fronfi the Russian army for S'^^^v1ce with the Brig^ade* 
of Persian* Cossacks in' continuation of an ‘arrange- 
ment with the Persian GovernmeTit which has been 
in existence since 1879. The Russian Government, 
therefore, is not in any way identified with the acts 
or movements of the officers of the Brigade of Persian 
Cossacks, not even indeed where, with singular 
irresponsibility, Colonel Liakhoff has made bombastic 
allusions to the might of RuSsia and the Czar’s 
friendship vsi'ih the Shah. * Loyal to their salt, the. 
officers t)f the* Brigade have fought the quarrels of 
the, Persian Government with a complete freedom 
from .prejudice,: brutal and businesslike, they carried 
their men with them in their endeavours to crush 
the Constitutionalists precisely as any other officers 
would have done had they, having accepted servi«e 
under a foreign government, been suddenly confronted 
with rebellion against the head of the State. 

One of the first acts which Colonel Liakhoff did 
a^ Military Governor of Teheran was to place 
Cossack pickets on the approaches to the Foreign 
Legations, with a view to restraining fugitive 
Nationalists from finding refuge therein. Such an 
action of course repreibnted a serious a^ofit to the 
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respective Governments which, in the case of Great 
Britain, produced a significant sequel before the order 
was withdrawn. The cori^spondence cfOncerning* 
the apolog^that the Persian Government made 
to the British o^g^tion in this connection explains 
Itself, save for the that ‘his Majesty the King 
recognized the services rendered on this occasion 
by Mr. Marling with the award of a Companionship 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. Dated 
July 2, 1908, the following communication was 
addressed from the British Legation to Ala-es- 
Sultaneh, the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
by Mr. C. M. Marling, the charge d'affaires : — 

a 

•• Your Highness, — I did not fail tq' communicate 
to my Government the contents^ of ’the telegram 
under date of 29fh ult., in which, by the com- 
mands of his Imperial Majesty the Shah,’ your 
Highness expressed regret for the affronts which, 
during several days, were placed on his Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation. 

‘ ‘ The instructions which I have to-day received 
from his Majesty’s Principal Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs direct me to inform your Highness that, in 
view of the repeated insults to which his Majesty’s 
Legation, in spite of my formal protests, was^ exposed 
at the hands the police and the Cossack brigand, 
his Majesty’s Government, having carefully considered 
the grave situa^^iion which has thus been createc^ have 
formulated the following demands — o 

I. Tfea^fthe Cossacks and*^ police be withdrawn 
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E rom the approaches of the Legation, and that British 
ubjepts and servants be not molested by them. 

2 f That* a formal and full apology be offered to 
myself at the Briti^ Legation by the MmyUkr of the 
Couil on behalf* of his Majesty the Shah, and by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs -/iSH behalf of the, 
Persian Government, both these* high officials being 
in full unifdrm and due ’and sufficient notification of 
the intended visit being given beforehand. 

. ' 3. That all persons who have *been recently 
arrested whi^le going to or coming from the Legation 
on ordinary business shall be immediately released. 

4. That a written guarantee signed by his 
Majesty the Shah fihall be given to me for the lives, 
persons, and property of the refugees now in the 
Legation. 

5. That if f among those’ refugees there are any 
persons €iharged*with crimes as distinct from political 
offences for which they are now amnestied, a fair 
trial shall be given to them, at which a member of 
rhis Britannic Majesty’s Legation shall be.present. 

' In pressing these demands upon y^)ur Highness, I 
am instructed to state also that, in the event of their 
not ’ being immediately* accepted ifnd scrupuTousbji 
fulfilled, his Britannic Majesty’s Government will be 
compelled to taka such steps as they may consider fit 
to obtain the reparation which they consider due to 
them. In accordance with the instructions of my 
Gevernment, I have laid the above terms before his 
•Imperid Majesty the Shah. 


C. M? Marling. 
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A week later, the subjoined answer, dated Teheran, 
July 9, 1908, was forthcoming : — 

Sir,— ^Sc^nizance has been taken of the coi\fents 
of your Notbs.§f July 2, containing five conditions 
fwhich you stateoSij^ you proposed to the Persian 
Governpient in accc^apce with the instructions of 
your Government. The matter has been submitted 
to his Imperial Majesty the Shah, and in view of his 
Majesty’s sacrea resolve to give particular care to the 
protection and maintenance of the foundations of the 
friendship and concord existing between the ""two 
Governments, and in order to prove these pure 
intentions, his Imperial Majesty has agreed to the 
demands, and has commanded me to inform you of 
.the acceptance of the condition,? contained in your 
'Mote. Regarding the third point, yo\} twill, of course, 
inform the Persian Government who (fhe pei^Soris are 
whose release is required, in ordfer that the necessary 
orders may be given. With regard to the "fourth 
point, securky for the lives, property,"and persons of 
the refugees in *the Legation will be given ; but, 
as I have asked verbally, and. as the British Govern- 
iSleht are aware, ^ remind you of , the necessity that 
some of the refugees in the Legation should travel 
for a time, since their presence 'is the cause of 
mischief, and their departure will conduce to the 
tranquillity of which the country is in ^o 'much 
need. ® 

The necessary orders have been ^iven for the 
execution of fhe above-mentioned conditions, and it 
is evident ^at you will consider this incf(!ent as 
completely ^losed. It is ho^ed that, just as* the 
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* Persi^Q Government always endeavour as far as 
possible to meet the representations of the British 
Gove^mqit, the latter ij/ih appreciate the good-will 
shpwn by the Per^an Government. 

* , I avail, etc.,’ 

AlA-ES-SuLTANEH hfoHAMMAD AlI. 

In accordance with .the stipulations of tho British 
Note, as represented by Clause , 2 and Clause 5, 
Sultan Ali Khan, the Minister of <the Court, and 
Ala-es-Sultaneh, suitably accompanied, attended the 
British Legation on July 1 1 to offer a formal apology 
on behalf of the Persian Government to Mr. 
Marling, as well is to give the required undertaking 
in respect of the safety of the refugees. The apology 
was as follows.: — 

Th^Imperial Government of Persia have learned 
witji g^reat regret that in the execution of measures 

* which were designed only to maintain order and to 
assure the security of the inhabitants of the capital, 
certain subordinate officials, in carrying out their 
duty, have committed certain aqts of dishes g^t 
towards the respected Legation of his BritaniiTb 
Majesty, which have been contrary to their instruc- 
tions. His Imperial Majesty, therefore, has been 
greatly displeased at the conduct of his officials, and 
has charged me to convey to your Excellency his 
sincere regrets for these incidents, wTiith were in no 

* way in confonnity with his sentiments of friendship 
towards England. 

While the guarantee r:in thus : — 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, — As some* 
Persian subjects, being afraid because of their past " 
behaviour, have taken refugf: in the ^ritish Legatioij, 
we, out respect for that Lega*tion, have fo^iveh 
them their past offences, and herein declare that the 
persons mentioned in the list given by the British 
Legation should be^cure in respect of their lives, 
property, and persons, and 'that they nfay consider 
themselves amnestied for their past offences. Some 
of them who ale the cause of mischief, although their , 
past offences have been forgiven, should necessarily 
leave the country for a time. You should submit to 
us the list in order that we may fix the period of their 
absence. . 

If the Shah were master in his capital — with the 
aid of Colonel Liakhoff’and th*e Brigp^e of Persian 
Cossacks — the floodgates of rebellion ’had burst over 
the province of Azerbaijan. After sanguinary fight- 
ing between the Royalist and Nationalist forces in, 
the streets of Tabriz a Nationalist tribunal was set 
up which demahded, on August 3 1 , acceptance from 

Sliah within^ve days of ‘the following points — 

• 

1. A Ministry to be formed of Nationalists. 

2. All Reactionaries to b*e exile'd from Teheran. 

3. Accordance of a full amnesty. 

4. Election df Governors on a plan to be proposed 
by the political* clubs. 

5. The immediate convocation of the National* 
Assembly. 

Before the Persian Government had decided on 
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I' its course of action, an identical British and Russian 

^ Note was presented on September 8 to the Shah. 
J)raWing«his Majesty’s attention to the disturbances 
in Tabriz and elsewhere, it urgently reedmmended 
him, with a ^fiew to reassuring the nation, to 
summon the Majlis to meet- in November. • Iif' 
replying an September 19’ to these representations 
the Persian Government, although agreeing to 
convoke a new Assembly, demurred It doing so until 
order had «been restored in the provinces. To this 
end^steps were directed on September 23 by the ' 
Minister of War calling upon Tabriz to surrender, 
failing which punitive measures would be taken. 
Two days later, applying the sttaviter in modo to the 
fortiter in r^qf the Minister of War, Mahomed j\lj’ 
ordered- the Oonveoation of a new parliament by a 
rescript which was* as follows— 

Whereas ifter the dissolution of the Majlis (a 
step taken in order to preserve order and to do away 
with mischief-makers and societies that were a source 
of insecurity to the country) we* made it 
that after order had been restored, agitation and 
confusion in the country had come to an end, 
and peace and quietness had been established, we 
would give a Majlis suitable to» the state of the 
c53untry and conformable with th« ,Shar’ (Sacred 
Law). ^ 

, Now that the time for the convocation of the 
said Majlis is approaching, we notify to all Our 
subjects that by virtue of this reseVip* we fix 
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Shavyal 19 o(Novemb^r 14) as the day for the ’ 
opening of the Majlis. 

The ^ssembly shall be composed of upright and 
pious mea of the country in ordef tfiat it may be a 
means of safeguarding the people upder the security 
^ and blessing of the Sacred Laws. It shall once for 
all '‘remove all vestilfe- of disorder produced by the 
anjumaris, it shall give effect to our sacred objects — 
viz. to keep all pasts of our Empire in security and 
order, to render'-the people contented and happy, and 
to do what is needed for the administration and 
c economic progress of the country. 

We command that the rules for elections shall be 
ready not later than Shavval i (October 17), so that 
both Chambers may be convoked at the appointed 
time and everybody''may know what to do. 

^ Be it known, however, that whereas^j^e insurgents 
of Tabriz have carried their misdeeds » to the* utmost 
limit, committing murders and ^agitating and upset- 
ting the whole city, the Government cannot refrain 
from punishing the insurgents and the mischief- 
makers. Therefore, until order and security is 
restored in Tabriz and the unfortunate inhabitants 
Qf<hSt city are -iit peace, TSbriz shall be excluded 
from the provisions of this rescript. 

Rescript dated Shaban 28^(Septe||nber 25). 

Undeterred py the prospect of reprisals and 
contemptuous of the Imperial message, the’ rebels in 
Tabriz;, added unmitigated insult to spirited defiance 
by issuing oi}, September 29, in justification of the 
Nationalist gause, the following 
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appeal by the people of AZERBAIJAN, PERSIA, TO 
THE CIVIf-IZED WORLD. 

t 

T'o all the lovers of humanity. To all who seek 
justice in five cCintinents. Though \ye Persians, in 
religion and nationality, differ froru you, yet .the*- ' 
manrier of ^Government in every country works for 
the common good of its people. But in humanity 
and justice and the seeking of righteousness we are 
all alike. We are drinking of the same spring. If 
we open the heart of a Japanese, who has the love of 
humanity, it will not be like the heart of a Russian, 
though he appear to be of the same clay. Likewise 
if we open the heart of an Englishman, and of a 
German, and of a Chinese, and qf a Persian, we will 
find that they are «f identical clay and water. In%r 
this way th^ kfc and the word of we Azerbaijanlis,* 
who ar^ the loVers of freedom and justice, are turned 
towards you who have the blessings of justice and 
.humanity. We pray you to give us your con- 
^ sideration. We adjure you to give us a fair hearing. 
Forget for one moment the bigotry of creeds, the 
prejjudices of nationality, and give us the iusUce of 
your unbiassed conscience. If we *are right, obli^ 
the Ministers of our Government, even if they will 
not lend us the hand erf help, at least that they do 
’ not pull us down. Tell those who inform you of 
Persian affairs to instruct you truthfully, and not to 
belittle the capabilities of Persians. * • 

* All these ttoubles are due to the blandishments of 
a few sycophants who for their own e^ids advertise 
the Divihe right of Kings, who claim tha| opposition 
to tHe will of the Shdh is oppo^tion to,,Isfam, and 
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that obedienee to his wishes is obedience to God and' 
the Prophet. Their practice is defined in the titles 
they give to the Shah — ‘l>The Sljade-rof God,” 
“The Trinity with God and tfie Prophet.” ^ For 
what purpose do they thus flatter Jiim ? 

, Certainly tjie King of a country should be 
superior to his subjects. He must be the fount of 
justice. If, however, a King does not d^ercise the 
justice which God* has placed in his hands, he falls 
from his high ‘festate, and loses his title to be called 
“ the Shadow of God.” Certainly, if hi^ acts are in 
direct defiance to the will of God, he at-'once 
sacrifices his high office. The Prophets are all 
spotless and holy. Therefore, he cannot hope to be 
mentioned in the same breath with them. Let us 
^now examine the circumstances in which a King 
.thus falls from his high estate, andt^as a criminal 
becomes at once equally amenable to' the laws of his 
country with the simplest citieens. It is in these 
circumstances : When the honourable love “and 
respect of his subjects have been lost'; when he has' 
prostituted the honour of the country ; when he has 
taken the public money to squander it in gratifica- 
tiSS of his carnil and bestial lusts ; when he takes 
the people’s money to give pensions and salaries to 
renegades and sycophants to the o exclusion of his 
faithful and good subjects ; when he deliberately 
takes the enemies of the true religion (foreigners) 
into his confidence, and delivers the State and array 
into their hands ; when he prefers the offices of the 
ignorant and corrupt clergy to those of the priest- 
hood that are proved holy and righteous; when he 
does nofe e/en stay his hand (jfrom wrecking a "holy 
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mosque with his mercenary cannon ; wHen he betrays 
the just men of, his country into the hands of 
^barbjirous* infidels (LiakhofF and his Cossacks) ; when 
he (^^spels his councillors with cannon-shot f when he 
is an accomplice to the murder of his innocent 
subjects ; when he breaks the solegin oath he^hav 
sworn on the Koran ; when he prostitutes the 
national hbnour by having to ask pardon of England, 
for acts committed in his name, ’and with his know- 
ledge, by infidel mercenaries. 

In sucj;i circumstances as these where can we 
find*»the “Divine right” of our King ? Yet we do’ 
not fasten the main responsibility upon his breast. 
It is with the circle of sycophants, scoundrels, traitors, 
and renegades, by whom he is surrounded, to whose 
counsels he listens, , that the real responsibility lies.,- 
We, theref^iie, the people’ of Azerbaijan, recognize 
no Divine right in our King, and we point out that 
the time has now amved for the ,King to put away 
all* these iniquities which encompass him, and to 

* allow* the iVKnisters, properly appointed by the 
people, to carry on the affairs of State. 

Is it to be said that the people of Persia ax^not 
the' just persons to dernand of their* King justice^id 
equity ? 

With chaos In the 'capital, revolution in Tabriz, 
and an empty Treasury, the prospects of a speedy 
rqistoratioh of peace were not heightened by the 

• dispatch of a force against the rebel citadel. While 
the days passed in desultory operation;^, fitted more 
to the* domain of opira bouffe than the fipld of Mars 
sint^ a Persian army Ois less adept at auppresSing 
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anarchy than ‘in creating it by pillage, the confusion 
of the proceedings was increased by the desertion 
of the l^ulk of the Royalist iorbes. * Without" 
troops and lacking supplies, the Royalist gefteral 
appealed for th*^ assistance of the Brigade of Persian 
Coskcks in quelling the stout spirit of the city. 
With a promptness which revealed the ejfcellence of 
the organization^ prevailing in the corps, a force was 
prepared. Paraded on October 1 1 for review by 
its Commanding Officer, at the conclusion of^the 
march past. Colonel Liakhoff dismissed the Brigade 
to its destination with a glowing address. 

O valiant soldiers and Cossacks ! (said Colonel 
•Liakhoff) Since the enrolment of your brigade you 
have repeatedly shown your unparalleled heroism, 
your unflinching obedience, and ^our sincere loyalty 
to the Shah and to your officers. For this devotion 
to duty many of you have been honourecf ^ with 
decorations, gifts, and other rewards both from the 
, Emperor of Russia and from the Shah. Your 
e^£pi«e onslaugl\t on the Revolutionaries of Teheran 
in the House of Assembly and in the Sipar Salar 
mosque has excited the admiration of the whole 
world. A small detachment ‘of your men succeeded 
in annihilating a good half of the Revolutionaries. 
You razed to the ‘ground the refuge of their wicked- 
ness (/. r., the' Majlis), and thus you completed your 
victory. In that engagement many of <your comrades * 
fell, but that^jnly helped to spread abroad thq sound 
of your triutnph. , 

The*^hfth’s thrpne is endflngered, for the people 
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of Tabriz have gathered from all sides numbers of 
base villains, have captured the cannon of the 
,Gov;ernm«nt, jind hav% presumed to declare war 
upoji the Shah himself. They refuse to acknowledge 
his Majesty’s authority, and are endeavouring to 
compel him to recognize the Constitution. Th^, 
Constitution will limit and^ decrease the rights’and 
prerogativfes of the Cossacks, and will subject your 
salaries to its control. The Constitution is your 
enemy ; one you must combat with* the last drop of 
your blood. 

When I realized the position of the Shah I • 
offered him the services of the Cossacks, for I was 
confident that they would achieve victory and honour 
in this struggle. The presence of the Cossacks will 
fill the enemy witlj fear^and de*spair. . . . Victory^ 
over these |i«iid rebels will make your name and 
your honour eternal, and you will once again astonish 
the world. 

•To save you from unnecessary hardship, either 
in travel or on the field of battle, I have provided 
against all your necessities. Be sure that if you 
return victorious you will be laden with mon^and 
every kind of reward from the Eihperor of KlKsia 
as well as from the Shah. The capture of Tabriz is 
of the most vital importance to you . Remember that 
in the event of your triumph the Constitution will 
perish. If, on the other hand, the* Constitutionalists 
are victorious, then the Cossacks wiU be for ever 
' disbanded, an^^ you, your wives, and children will 
starve. This you must not forget. Fight like 
lions !* #Yourselves or the Constitutioi^^ 

How I wish that|I might acComp^y*you on 
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this campaign* ! The political situation, alas, prevents 
me from doing so, and another Russian officer. 
Captain Ushakoff, will lead )feu. To«him<you mvist, 
give the same love and obedience as you have gjven 
in the past to myself. 

** It should explained that owing to a strong 
protest upon the part of the British Legation in 
Teheran, Captain Ushakoff was not allowed to pro- 
ceed to Tabriz, f)ut was replaced by a Persian officer. 
The Brigade of Persian Cossacks in connection with 
which this incident arose is a small force, fifteen 
hundred men all told. It is divided into four regi- 
ments of cavalry and two battalions of field artillery, 
and is the one effective 'military' organization in 
Persia. From its inception in i87j5F eit has been 
furnished with Russian instructors arid armed with 
the Berdan rifle and Russian guns. Regularly paid, 
properly fed and well turned out, th^e safety erf the , 
Persian ruler during the past few months has 
depended solely on its efficiency and devotion. 
MafiSmed Ali is 'not unmind'ful of the services that 
the force has rendered ; and proposes, when order is 
restored to his kingdom, to* increase the establish- 
ment. The number of Russian officers is to be 
raised to six, and' that of Russian non-commissioned 
officers to twelve. In future the officer commanding < 
the corps will be subject directly to the Shah and be 
permitted t^<^exercise a recruiting jurisdictioh over 
the Shalfte%^n, a nomad tribe ^equenting the Caspian 
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littoral. Th? contracts of the Russiaa officers now 
serving with the Brigade are to be renewed for a 
iurther tdl'tn o^ tyelve ^ears. Colonel Liakhoff has 
already put in three years, but Captain Usfiakoff has 
completed a longer term. 

Although not at first deliberatefy decreeing* the* 
suppression of the Constitution, the Shah clutched at 
anything which might justify .an evasion of the 
promises he had made in the rescrljjt of September 
25, and was quick to find a sufficient pretext for 
his action in the movements of his troops. Early in* 
November, however, better material was furnished 
to his Majesty. At a public Durbar, held on Nov- 
ember 7 at th®^ Bagh-i^-Shah ^or the purpose of 
renewing tl>e*Constitution,*a spontaneous demonsti;^-” 
tion against t£e Shah’s intentions was given — after 
much careful rehears’al — by an infiiytesimal proportion 
of hi^ subjects. Mahomed Ali was so moved by the 
prayers of a faithful three hundred that he at once 
promised to promulgate a rescript abolishing the 
Constitution, a proceeding that Called forth 'd^om- 
bined protest on November 8 from the represent- 
atives of Great* Britain and Russia. In despair at 
the broken promises which littered the Throne and 
the tumult that was fast spreading through the 
kingdom, forty leading notables of ’Tdheran drew up 
on November 16 a petition to the Parliaments of 
Europe which, when presented to^the Foreign 
I^^ations, was coucl^d as follows : — , 
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V In consequence of the illegal dissolution 
their Parliament, a proceeding which has caused 
actual civjl war in Azerbaijanisand insepurityi through- 
out the cpuntry, the Persian people labour under the” 
yoke of tyranny and despotism. , Through the 
medium of the undersigned duly accredited persons 
'they appeal to^ the generous sympathies of the 
Parliaments of the civilized world, always the 
protectors of the expressed. They hope that their 
anxious appeal ivill be heard, and that the Parlia- 
ments which have grown out of the desires of the 
nations for Liberty, will help them to win backwthat 
Liberty which has been so treacherously taken from 
them. They record their vigorous protest against 
the childish demonstration against the Constitution 
which took place al the Court. It was organized 
•b]^ violence and inspired' by interested, ^jourtiers. 

They wish to draw your attentiofi^to the single 
important point that so long as the Persian Parlia- 
ment is not re-6stablished on the lines of the 
Constitution, signed both by the late, monarch* and 
by the present Shah, peace and security cannot 
be attained nor international economic interests be 
safegwRtded. 

Although official recognition could not be given 
by the Legations to the Memorialists, when news 
of their action reached the Shah it elicited an im- 
mediate response*, if not quite of the requisite de- 
scription. Recalling his words at tht Durbar of 
November 7,jfMahomed Ali denounced th^ ‘Con- 
stitution ^nJNovember 22 in^ a rescript, addressed 
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to the Mullahs, which was posted in aH the mosques 
of the capital. The essential clause of this pro- 
.clanaatioit ‘which,, in spirit, if not in words, offers 
defiance to the remonstrances of the Powers, ran : — 

Having promised to summon a‘ Parliament on 
November 14, we Were prepared^ to redeem ’our 
word, but, learning from the assembled rfepresent- 
atives of our people that they did not want a 
Constitution, a fact which they stated in writing, 
and being supplicated by the whole people not to 
convi)ke a Parliament we have decided to defer to. 
their wishes. 

As you havq recognized that the establishment 
of a Parliament would conflict with the laws of 
Islam and all tlM^ecclesiSstics h&ve declared so tele- 
graphically jOf in writing, we, therefore, desist from’’ 
such a plan, .and .in future under no pretext shall 
such a Parliament be established. Nevertheless, in 
the interests of justice we hav*e given necessary 
instructions for the maintenance of justice. We 
summon the ecclesiastical body to ^communicate to 
the whole people this our resolve to protect the 
rights of our subject^ and to fru«trate the 'wkked 
designs of evil-ddfers in accordance with the religious 
law. — Mahomeq Ali, ^hah. 

A-s the result of vigorous protests by the Foreign 
Legations the rescript was removed on the next day 
at nightfall, giving place to a plan’ fdr the creation 
of a CounciF of State of a non-elective character. 
Controlled by the veto of the Thf^ne, sudh an 
adfitinistrative body ojjviously offered pp substantial 
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substitute for* the abolition of the Constitution ; and, 
although, it was at pnce set to work by the Shah on 
a revision of the laws, it qufte faijed'to nefnedy the* 
situation. * 

With the recital of these events this study draws 
'to a close, unhappily accompanied by no prospect 
of Persia’s returning fdrtunes, since the incidents 
which have marked the closing of the second year 
of Mahomed A^i’s reign 'have been all ill-omened. 
Crisis has succeeded crisis, each one bringing the 
'spectacle of a Persian debacle perceptibly nearer ^ntil 
at best the situation sets out a truce with Fate, 
with misfortune, that only can be converted into 
something more enduring “by the ‘firmness of Great 
*^fitain and Russia. Corisideration of <l|e successive 
phases of the situation makes •manifest the fact 
that the present plight of Persia arises from the 
attempt to replace autocratic methods by Congtitu- 
tional principles at a moment when there is no 
reserve of parliamentary ability in the country. 
Under *the influence of the Example offered by the 
rise of the Russian Duma, Persian reformers have 
put the roof to an edifice which latkcd foundations 
and it is about the Throne that the beams, as a 
consequence, havd fallen. Absence of regret at the 
di^ster need ^ot imply condonation of the follies 
of an autocrat, nor lack of sympathy with any 
movement t^t has for its aim the regeneration of 
Persia, it yirould have been |Wiser, of course, *had 
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|he, Shah not ridden quite so roughly* over certain 
iP ^e aspirations of the Majlis^ but in extenuation 

( t may bb • merttiqned ftiat, while its members con- 
tanfly vilified their sovereign from their seats in 
the House, not one of the many evils in the position 
of Persia has been removed by th/m. Plans hav8' 
been discussed and reforms hiooted, but all proposals 
came to nothing because of the inability of the 
members of the Majlis to confine* the exuberance 
of their imaginations within the domain of practical 
possibilities. A squadron of Persian cruisers for the* 
Persian Gulf, a Persian trunk railway from the 
Russo-Persian frontier to the Shat-El-Arab, each 
State owned andf Persi-jfft builft showed the same 
contempt o^ ^perspective that distinguished the prp,- 
ject for a National Bank of Persia, which collapsed 
through lack of funds and the intpossibility of find- 
ing ji capital ^of five millions sterling in a country 
of which the total revenue was but little more than 
one million, which through pressure of provincial 
disorders had dried u^. With nonnoney at tht dis- 
posal of the Throne, the departments of Government 
confronted by exhaust<?d coffers, and the half of the 
kingdom in a condition of anarchy, the circum- 
stances of Mahomed Ali Shah at* the beginning of 
th? third year of his reign afford a tragic illustration 
of the faith ‘that holds chaos under parliamentary 
guidatice to be better than some prei)^nce of order 
und!fer mitigated despotism. 



^•^REAT BRI'STAIN, GERMANY AND t||i 
BAGHDAD RAILWAY 


WiTri the latest arrartgement in respect of flie 
Baghdad Railway it is to be hoped that BttlisK 
‘intertst in this remarkable project will, teviv&i 
tJndoubtedly a railway of the importance of the 
Baghdad system merits more careful considerafibn 
in England than it lias hitKtn-to rp^ved. Since|thc 
TBfitish Government in Ap'ril 1903 declined tp partici- 
pate in the proposals for the internationd constPUction 
oL the line »>^which were put forward by Gerti^lun 
interests* conditions in the Middle Ea^t have under- 


gpne considerable change, but in nothing so much as 
in the relative positions held hy Germany in Tufk<^ 
and By* Great Britain in Perlia. Further, in Vie*|i 
df the terms of the latest Anglo-Russian Oehventioll 
it may be said that the division of* Persid Ijetlifbf b 
and Great Britain that the treaty, 
jW ^ ^^.lrom the unfettered, control of ^ 
which-', so 'long haa '".belonged 
0| the .AngiOr:Rn#laP: 

. '^^ternll^i^ 





Tiflis 



Author^ proposed lines oooooooooo 
SCALE OF MILES 
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is exf^essly excluded from the areas ctf the British 
If not in sj^irit, in effect at least the 
regioij hasr be'en j surrendered to the interests of 
any *^ho wish to exploit it. Yet it is not the 
expartsion of Russian trade which is to be anticipated 
in tliis abandoned belt nor the developmenC of 
Anglo-Indian trade, but the ’appearance of Germany, 
whose presence in Petsia has only just begun to 
make itself felt and will’ become far more potent 
should a German railway connect the Persian Gulf^ 
with*the Bosphorus. As things now are in Persia, 
it is only a question of time before the dual 
division, which now exists between Russia and 
Great Britain, givis. way to a tripartite arrangement 
by which tlf^^ower that controls the Persian Gulf 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway will become the 
coijj^rojling factor in Western Persia. Thus there 
can be Jittle dgubt that the question of the Baghdad 
Railway is of greater importance than the oft- 
discussed Trans-Afghan line ; so much greater, 
indeed, that it n^ay be said to be the outstanding 
problem in the politics of the Middle East. 

Until lately Germany has not been in a position 
in Persia to thwart the influence exercised there by 
Ru^a tfnd Great Britain. On*J:he other hand, 
dd|ng from the days of the Berlin ’Congress and 
ui^ey a Variety of pretexts, she has contrived^®) 
cond|l#ate close attention upon Turke^ whh wh^ 
he|pJ|laiiRef-as!^ begain far ba(ek as 
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and whose affairs to-day she may be said to over- 
shadow to the practical exclusion of other European 
interests. At the same time it is worthy of note that 
the earliek Convention between Germany and Persia 
was concluded in 1873, although it is only since the 
spring of 1906I that she has appeared in Persia. 
Since June of that year a regular monthly service of 
steamers belonging to the Hamburg-America line has 
been plying to Basra, while German agents have been 
indefatigable in their efforts to promote a German 
scheme for the irrigation of the Karun Valley. 
Similarly, where once German interests held the 
concession for a Baghdad-Teheran Road there is now 
talk of a Baghdad- Feheraii Railway. Lately, too, 
the German Orient Bank has establishld itself at the 
Persian capital, committed to the policy of assisting 
the economic development of the country wherever 
possible, and presumably through the medium of 
the German College, which was opened in October 
1907. An extension of the bank’s powers has 
already been demanded, and in a little time branches 
will have been established throughout the kingdom, so 
that by the time the Baghdad Railway is completed 
German interests in Persia will rest upon sound 
financial and commercial foundations. 

It must not be supposed that German enterprise 
in Asiatic Turkey has followed the haphazard system 
by which A;,glo-Indian interests have been built up 
in the Middle East, and from the defects of which 
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they are now suffering. Careful preparation has 
been made by German^ merchants, and, a close study 
of the regmn By eommercial agents has secured for 
Gerftian interests the attention of a market that had 
been created* at the expense of Anglo-Indian mer- 
chants. Similar care *and precautibn have distin- 
guished the reconnaissafice w*hich has been carried out 
in Southern Persia, the legitimate*object of which has 
been to prepare German trdde againA the time when 
the Baghdad Railway will be in readiness to convey 
Gerrnan exports direct to the Persian dealer. Ger- 
many, of course,^ does not object to the terms of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention, since much of the 
country with whith, that instrument is concerned falls 
within the Rassian sphere.’ It will be through the 
Russian Govafnment that German commercial agents 
and political representatives will* work whenever 
there, are indications of a conflict between Anglo- 
r German interests, until Germany’s right to a special 
position in the “ no-m^n’s-land ” of the late treaty is 
recognized. 

At the present moment a large German trade, 
under the guise* of Russian produce, filters into 
Western Persia, where there is a fixed determination 
tg lay out a field for German interests to which the 
Baghdad Railway will be the essential feeder. Most 
energetic efforts are being made on behalf of German 
trade to force the pace in Western Pt\rsia in order 
that fhc Baghdad-Teheran extension may’be^provided 
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with a legitimate excuse. Hitherto Germany has 
maintained a diplomatic representative at Teheran 
who also attends to consular afFaiiis, and a consul at 
Bushire; but a campaign has now been startea for 
additional consuls at Resht, Tabriz, ' Ispahan and 
Ker'manshah. 

If effect is given to these proposals Anglo-Indian 
interests will receive an unpleasant shock. Western 
Persia already 'Absorbs a ' considerable percentage of 
German trade, ‘ which well may be expected to 
increase under additional official protection. Passed 
off as Russian produce in coming from the north, it 
appears undisguised at Hamadan, Sultanabad, Disful, 
Shuster, Ispahan, Kermanffiah, and Shiraz when 
imported through the Persian Gulf, and its growth 
in the region that must be regarded as the terminal 
area of the Baghdad Railway has been extraordinarily 
rapid. In 1895 Germany possessed no trade what- 
ever with Persian ports. There were no exports ; 
there were no imports ; but, on the other hand, the 
exports from the United Kingdom to Bushire 
amounted to the value of >C^79,723. Since then the 
Baghdad Railway descended to terra Jirma from the 
clouds of political discussion ; and, ten years later, 
German trade at Bushire alone was returned at 
^40,141. In the same interval British exports' 
dropped to ^(^322, 167. Germany thus has become 
an importanjf’commercial factor in the Middle" East. 

If w^ (Consider this aspect of the situation, in 
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connection with that which will exist* in Baghdad 
Province ^when the Baghdad Railway traverses it, it 
Is obvious that tht commercial supremacy^ which so 
long has distingyiished our position in these regions 
will be most seriously threatened. It*is significant of 
what the future may disclose thaf German trade 
should have already Ijecome in Mesopotamia the 
one important competitor with Anglo-Indian trade. 
Further, German trade with Baghjiad Province is 
increasing Vith the same degree oiT steadiness that 
has distinguished its progression in Western Persia, 
the increase being due to the activities of the 
Baghdad importing houses, and their agencies in the 
Jewish colonies ^hich are everywhere to be found. 
French ancP *^ussian trade is insignificant. Since 
the conflict lies between the commercial interests of 
Gormjny and .Great Britain, in vitw of the evident 
determination, of the Sultan and the German 
Emperor that the line should be constructed it is 
surely desirable for .the British Government to 
reconsider its refusal to participate in the scheme. 

Some years have elapsed since the Anatolian 
Railway Company secured the concession for the 
prolongation of their existing system to Baghdad 
from Kohia, the terminus of their line^. The Irade, 
in point of fact, was issued on January i6, 1902, and 
the final form of the convention was signed on 
March^j, 1903, at Constantinople. Thti, terms of the 
concession are exceed.^gly one-^idcd. They impose 

M 
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upon Turkey' the penalty of an unusually heavy kilo- 
metric guarantee aggregating* when the contribution 
to the working expenses of the completed sections’ 
is combined with the payments on behalf of further 
construction, but little less than a million sterling 
a year, when due allowance is made for probable 
revenue. Under the first head the kilometric 


annuity is 4,500 francs per kilometre ; while under 
the second the ^payment is 1 1,000 francs per kilo- 
metre. The two payments are only a little in excess 
of the kilometric guarantees made to the Anatolian 
Railway for the construction of the lines to Angora 
and Konia. But, since they are regulated by the gross 
kilometric receipts and many sections will be totally 
b'arren of revenue for many years to come, while the 
lines to Konia and Angora have the * advantage of 
tapping the most rapidly developing area of Asia 
Minor, thus decreasing the disbursements by the 
Ottoman treasury, it is to be feared that there is no 
immediate prospect of reducing the burden. Much 
help may be anticipated when the irrigation of the 
Konia Plain and the restoration of Mesopotamia is 
completed. 

As at present surveyed, the future railway will 
pass alongside, o«* as near as possible to, the towns of 
Karaman, Eregli, Kardash-Beli, Adana, Hamidie, 


Osmanie, Bagtcheh, Kazanali, Killis, Tel-Habesh, 
Harran, il^as'el Ain, Helif, Nisibin, Avniat, "^a^rdin, 
Mosul, ^Pekrit, Sad'jeh, Baghdad, Kerbela, Nedjef, 
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Zubeir, and Basra. Branch lines will W from Tel- 
Habesh to Aleppo for |he Hedjas line ; from Harran 
•to Urfa ; from’ Sjjdijeh to Khanikin ; from Zubeir to 
Koweit. Although more than six years have elapsed 
since the concession was granted, owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding security for the guarantees of the 
Ottoman Government' little work has been done. 
The head of construction to-day* does not at present 
extend beyond Bulgurlu, between ^hich place and 
Konia, a distance of one hundred kilometres, exists 
the only portion that has been completed. Beyond 
Bulgurlu begin the real difficulties of construction, 
and for the passage of the Taurus range nearly one 
hundred miles of tunnelling andiblasting will have to , 
be done. 0Ving to the ’expense involved in the 
sections fronl Bul’gurlu to Adana, and from Adana 
to,Tel-Habesl3, it has been estimated that the outlay 
here.will be between twenty and twenty-five thousand 
pounds a kilometre. Great expenditure will also 
have to be faced iu the Mesopotamian sections 
owing to the swamps* and marshe*s which cover so 
large a part of this historic district. Until 1908 
when, by arrangements made in the spring of that 
year the financial difficulties were overcome, the cost 
of carrying the line through the Yjurus had proved 
prohibitive to Ottoman finances. 

For a long time past the advantage of pushing 
well beyond the barrier of the Taurus, yvhen further 
construction was once^begun, h^s been rtcd^nized in 
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principle an& determined upon so soon as the 
source of the guarantees y'as established. The 
delay attending the conversion and unification oh 
the Ottoman Debt did not facilitate the task of 
finding funds for the guarantees, and the first section 
of the road was' built without the character of the 
guarantee having been specifically determined. Be- 
tween 1903 and 1906 German diplomacy turned its 
attention to thdf surplus revenues of the Ottoman 
Debt and finally decided in the latter year ‘to earmark 
these funds as the railway guarantees. For a brief 
space in the autumn of 1906 the developments which 
arose in the course of negotiations between Turkey 
and the Powers, in' regard to the’ increase of the 
Turkish Customs duties by 3 per^'c'ent. in the 
interests of Macedonian expenditure, tiireatened the 
very security upon which German interests Ijad 
fastened. Without any ulterior motive, Great Britain 
demanded that, in addition to the revenues resulting 
from the increased tariff being applied to the needs 
of Macedonia, a' further sum of ^T25o,ooo per 
annum should be devoted to the same purpose out of 
the Turkish Government’s shaire in the surplus of the 
revenues administered by the Council of the Ottoman 
Public Debt. The Turkish Government thereupon 
proposed to the Debt Council that ^T25o,ooo 
should be charged on the surplus of the revenues 
ceded to the, bond-holders. The Debt Council had 
duly appAjved this p^roposal, \j^hen such deternained 
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objections were raised by the German Ambassador 
that it wjs withdrawn.* The Germans had foreseen 
^hayf the surplus*of the ceded revenues w^s assigned 
to the Powers their plan for financing the uncon- 
structed sections of the Baghdad Railway would be 
defeated. As an alternative it was proposed _ that the 
^T25 o,ooo should be charged on the surplus of the 
tithes assigned to the payment of the railway 
guarantees. Sir Adam Block, the Bi^tish delegate on 
the Pebt Council, being of opinion that owing to 
existing liens on this latter surplus the margin was 
too small, asked .that a supplementary guarantee of 
^T5 o,ooo per annum should be given on the sur- 
plus of the ceded revenues. German diplomacy was 
also successfifl iji negativing this proposal, such pers|ft- 
i cacity receivifig its reward when this identical security 
iva* assigned, by the terms of the* Irade of May 22, 
1908; as the source of the guarantees for the con- 
struction of the projected sections pf the Baghdad 

The German .success was greater as the surplus 
of the revenues administered by the Ottoman 
Public Debt practically constituted the only source 
of relief to the Ottoman Treasury that was available 
when that department was hard pressed. The Otto- 
man Government was very reluctant to abandon such 
a source of revenue and it required eighteen months’ 
patien*t Effort on the part of the German.Ambassador 
before the Porte would give wy. Thfe surplus of 
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the revenues ceded to the service of the Ottoman 
Public Debt was not sufficiCnt of itself to furnish 
the guarantee for the interest ori the construction’ 
loan. The amount required for the purposes of the 
}pan was 227 rhillion francs or rather less than nine 
millions, sterling, and the annuity required for the 
services of the loan was ^T572,ooo ; while it dated 
from 1913. As the surplus of the ceded revenues 
only returned ^r4 10,000 a supplementary charge of 
^T20 o,ooo was given on the sheep-tax of the 
Aleppo district. This arrangement, although satis- 
fying the requirements of the Baghdad Railway, 
means in regard to the ^Tq 10,000 that the funds, 
which would have returned to -the control of the 
Ottoman Government in 1913 and become available 
for the carrying out of very urgent reforms, have 
been pledged in the interests of less pressing matters. 

It should be noted that, if these charges fail 
by some mishap to provide the requisite sums, the 
interests of the Baghdad Railway are still protected. 
By the insertion of a clause in the financial agree- 
ment the Porte has undertaken to make good from 
the general revenues of the State any deficit in the 
guarantees. In that case the already overburdened 
Treasury will have to support a further onerous 
charge. Seven years have been alio, wed for com-’ 
pleting ^the various sections and the loan, beginning 
with 19^9, ‘will be issued as it may be required for 
purposes of construction. If will bear interest at 4 
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per cent, with 0*8 sinking fund. Tfle most note- 
worthy feature of the j arrangement is the fact that 
•once again mew" sections of the railway will be built 
without British assistance, since French an 3 German 
financial interests have undertaken to provide annually 
the twenty or thirty millions of < francs that ai^ 
necessary for the fulfilrhent *of the conditions of the 
contract. • 

By the terms of the Irade oi icio8 the construc- 
tion of fottr more sections of the mghdad Railway 
was sanctioned : from Bulgurlu, the present terminus,* 
to Helif, the junction station for the town of 
Mardin. A short branch line from Tel-Habesh will 
connect the trurnk, line with Aleppo, thus ensuring 
through corflfhunication with the Hedjaz Railway^.a 
link to which the Sultan of Turkey attaches the 
greatest importance* since it will provide through 
communication between the Bosphorus and the Holy 
Cities of Arabia. A period of twelve months is 
allowed from the signature of the Convention for 
the preparation and pfesentation of the plans of the 
proposed sections, which renders it probable that 
work will begin* in the spring of 1909, and provides 
opportunity for a final and complete survey of the 
•passage ‘across the Taurus. So fair as it is at present 
arranged the line after leaving Bulghrlu will break 
through the* Taurus Mountains by the valley of the 
Tschtekyd Tschai instead of by the pass of the ^ 
Cilician Gates, which for centuries Has •been the 
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chief military and commercial route. The work of 
construction in this section, i^ogether with^ the task 
of surmounting the ridge which slopes down to the’ 
plain of Adana, will present the greatest difficulties 
for the engineers. These, however, will be lessened 
by the utilization of the French railway from 
Mersina, on the Gulf of Alexandretta, to Adana for 
the transport of materials. From Adana the route 
will follow an e^terly direction across the Euphrates 
and along the foot of the Anti-Taurus range to 
Helif, which lies a little to the south of Mardin, 
the four sections aggregating eight hundred and forty 
kilometres. 

When complete'd these four,, sections will have 
brnken the back of the whole undertaking, and will 
have had the effect of bringing Gern^any’s Trans- 
Asia-Minor-Railway five hundred miles nearer oto 
Baghdad. Although the new sections will be more 
important to Turkey from a political than from a 
commercial point of view, it; will be seen that a 
means of rapid transit for tr'oops ^and supplies will 
greatly strengthen her military hold on the eastern 
littoral of the Red Sea. At' the same time it offers 
important strategical advantages in the event of 
operations againsf Persia or against the Russians in 
Trans-Caucasia. The real interest excited by the ' 
railway, however, is due to the fact that it is a 
German undertaking. As such it promises tso'make 
German influence predominant throughout the linear 
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East and Middle East. As the line' advances so 
will Gerrijian interests, commercial nominally, political 
In reality. ' Each *step will bring into greater promi- 
nence the awkward situation that will be created 
for Anglo-Indian interests in Persia and in the 
Euphrates-Tigris region. Should Germany eventu- 
ally attain the summit of her ambition and secure a 
port on the Persian Gulf as tlfe terminus of the 
railway, the menace offered to our i^ommunications 
with India "by the setting up of a second naval Power 
in the Persian Gulf will have to be considered. 


France, too, wilf be unpleasantly hampered in her 
privileged position in Syria for, when the Baghdad 
Railway gets through to Aleppo, German interests 
are sure to**9btain control of the French Hire, 
Hamah-Darri&scus-Beyrout, and German influence 
will tjien become paramount in Syria. France thus 
may • see her* claim to the guardianship of the 
Christians in Palestine seriously challenged by the 
Kaiser who, since his visit to Jerusalem, has yearned 
to pose as the chapipion of Christendom in the Holy 
Land. Similarly in this connection it should be 
remembered that the present debt of Turicey, com- 
prised under the Decrees of 1881 and 1903, will be 
paid off in about forty-five ye^rs. The ceded 
revenues would then revert to the Turkish Govern- 


naent, and t^e bond-holders and their delegates on 
the administration of the Ottoman Debf would dis- 
appear. The Baghdad Railvj^y Concfession covers 
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a period of ninety-nine years ; and, if the Ottoman 
Public Debt is extinguished about the mid{|le of the 
present century, the German Government would net 
doubt arrange for the annuity of jrT572,ooo to be a 
first charge on the ceded revenues.' By such a 
development the German delegate would remain in 
sole control and German influence in Turkey would 
hold a position precisely similar to that which 
British influenc": fills in 'Egypt. 

Although the length of the Baghd-id Railway 
does not appear in the terms of the Convention, it 
may be roughly estimated at 1,750 .miles. The lines 
already under German control (the Smyrna-Kassaba 
and the Mersina-Adana Railways); as well as the 
existing Anatolian Railway, aggregate -1,025 miles, 
so that the general total of Germany’s railway system 
in Asiatic Turkey, independent of any future ex- 
tension in the direction of the Syrian and Arabian 
lines, will some day become 2,800 miles. For 
purposes of construction the Baghdad line is divided 
into sections of 200 kilometres, mpre or less. These 
sections comprise, starting from Konia, the follow- 
ing twelve links, with which are ’ mentioned their 
suggested branch lines ; Konia-Eregli, Eregli-Adana, 
Adana-Tell-Habpsh — branch line to Aleppo and 
connection with the Hedjaz Railway, Tell-Habesh- 
Harran — branch line to Urfa, Harran-Helif, Helif- 
Mosul, Mos.ul-Tekrit, Tekrit-Baghdad — branch line 
from Saefijeh to Khjinikin, Baghdad-Nedjef, Nedjef- 
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i Zubeir and Basra ; Zubeir-Koweit. As has been 
stated thp conc^ession clovers a period of ninety-nine 
yearj. Buf its lile will be prolonged beyond this 
time, since th^ term exists separately for each 
section ' into which construction has' been divided, 
actually dating from’ the time vfhen the bonds 
in connection with the particular sections are issued. 
In the same way the life o? the parent com- 
pany, the Anatolian Railway Coni^pany, has been 
exteryied. * By the Articles of Association work had 
to begin upon the first section within three months 
from the passing, of the plans, and to be completed 
within two years. Eight years are allotted for the 
construction of" the trunk route and the affiliated 
branches. Tius period is liable to expansion upon 
certain conditions,* the existence of which will not 
be* difficult t© prove ; while, until the gross kilo- 
metiic receipts have reached the sum of 30,000 
francs per annum, the Baghdad R-^ilway will be a 
single line. Although the Anatolian Railway Com- 
pany is the parent cornpany, the name of the railway 
from Konia to the Persian Gulf is the Imperial 
Ottoman Baghdad itailway Company, a change 
of name that does not disguise the controlling 
powers that German interests wil], exercise. 

With regard to the construction of the line, the 
gauge is to be i '435-1 '455 metres inside the rails. 
In cbifnection with the train service ffiere will be , 
a daily service of ordinary trains, a weel^y express 
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between Haidar Pasha and Aleppo, and a fortnightly 
service to the Persian Gulf. ‘For the first ^ve years 
speed is to be restricted to forty-five kilometres pei* 
hour, which will make the journey between Con- 
stantinople and* the Persian Gulf a matter of three 
days. Later it is proposed to accelerate the service 
and reduce the time to fifty-four hours. The 
initial capital was 'fixed at 15,000,000 francs, but 
considerably mo‘'e than 15,000,000 sterling will not 
improbably be required before the venture is com- 
pleted. Of the sum mentioned in the articles the 
parent company must subscribe to per cent, and 
the Ottoman Government is to contribute an equal 
sum. The affairs of the company are administered 
by a council of eleven members, three of whom are 
to be nominated by the Anatolian Company and 
three by the Turkish Government, leaving five ssats 
for all other interests. 

Many things have occurred to modify these 
conditions. Capital has been brought in and the 
several financial groups — Swiss, Austrian, French — 
have been given representation proportionate with 
the amount of the German interests on the director- 
ate. The original capital was of course exhausted 
by the expenditure upon the first section, Konia*- 
Eregli, and recourse was had to the Swiss, Austrian 
and French interests that are supporting German 

iffic 
the 


initiative in, the undertaking. Although tha ti 
receipts on fhe initial section^ do not yet equal 
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amount guaranteed by the Ottoman Government 
and are ynlikely to di so until the line has been 
f)rovjded with a sea-to-sea connection, from {he Sea of 
Marmora to th^ Gulf of Adalia, over the metals of 
the Mersina-Adana system the substahtial guarantee 
paid by the Ottoman treasury enables the cpntribu- 
ting financial interests to ignore the inadequacy of 
the traffic returns. From time fo time it has been 
frequently reported that British fii^ancial interests 
had decided at last to participate and would combine _ 
with French interests in building a short link from 
Eregli to Bulgurlu. The wish perhaps was father 
to the thought for until^ the British Government 
changes its attitfide <o the Baghcfad Railway, which 
it is to be hofied will soon take place, British capital 
will not be seriously engaged. French capital, how- 
ever, i§ neither so discriminating nOr so punctilious. 

Although tJie Baghdad Railway scheme is receiv- 
ing no support from the French Government, which 
objecting to the ownership and control of the line 
being in the hands of a single Power has taken 
measures to prevent the issue on the French market 
of the shares of *any company connected with the 
project, yet the railway has been accorded from the 
fiTst powerful financial assistance in Trance. Indeed 
‘two years ago French capital was so heavily engaged 
that seven out of twenty-seven directors of the 
compdn^ were of French nationality. Amongst 
the twenty other directors, too, "there were nine who 
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were not German and a few others who could be said 
to represent French interests, '^so that very nearly half 
the board was French. The French directors,, who 
were the nominees rather than the principals of the 
French syndicate and still represent French interests 
m the enterprise, are M. DefFes, director of the 
Franco-Ottoman Bank", Constantinople ; Comte 
G. d’Arnoux, direc'cor of the Public Ottoman Debt, 
Constantinople ' M. Gaston Auboyneau, member of 
the Board of Control of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, 
Paris ; M. Berger, French delegate on the Board of 
Administrators of the Ottoman Public Debt, Con- 
stantinople ; M. Pyrame-Navill, member of the 
Board of Control 'of the Imperiah Ottoman Bank, 
Paris ; Baron de Neuflize, manager of '■the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, Paris ; and M. Turrettini, director of 
La Banque de Palis et des Pays Bas, Paris. 

The nine other directors, who were not German, 
and of whom some were associated with French 
interests, are M. Abegg-Arter, chairman of the 
Banque de Credit Suisse, Zurich ; M. Bedros EfFendi 
Azarian, banker, Constantinople ; M. Euenidis, 
banker, Constantinople ; Handi Bey, Turkish delegate 
on the Board of Administration of the Ottoman 
Public Debt, Constantinople ; M. Carlo-Esterle, 
delegate of the Board of Directors of the Societe* 
Generale Italienne d’Electricite Edison, Milan ; 
Hoene EfFendi, Under-Secretary of the Imperial 
Posts anti'TelegraphSi, Constantinople ; M. Huguenin, 
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director of the Chemin de Per d’Anatolie, Constanti- 
nople ; P^ngiris Bey, director of the Imperial Otto- 
fhan^ank, Constantinople ; and M. Pissard, Constan- 
tinople. The Qerman directors are Herr Arthur 

G. Winner, director of the Deutsche* Bank, Berlin: 

• • # 

Herr C. Testa, German delegate on the Board of the 
Ottoman Public Debt, Con*stantinople ; Herr Otto 
Braunfels, Consul, Frankfurt-on-t'fte-Main ; Herr A. 
von Kaulla, member of the Board of Control of the 
Bank, of Wiirtemberg, Stuttgart; Herr O. von. 
Kuhlmann, member of the Board of Control of the 


Bank of Bavaria, .Munich ; Herr K. Schrader, rail- 
way director, member of the Reichstag and member 
of the Board of Directors of the Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin ; Dr. Schwabadi, consul, Berlin ; HeA* 
M. Steinthal, 'director of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin ; 
Herr Sogermayer, director of the Bank Vereius, 
Vienna ; Herr»C. Wese, Constantinople ; and D. K. 
Zander, director of the Anatolian Railways, Berlin. 

.From the cosmopolitan character of the board of 
directors and the ^apiAl interests concerned it will 
be seen that the Baghdad Railway enterprise is by 
no means at a standstilf for want of funds. Quietly 
but steadily, and in the main owing to French assist- 
ance, the 'Germans have obtained aU, or at least the 
‘bulk, of the financial support that they require. 
The present loan of nine millions sterling for the four 
$ectiods<that soon will be put in hand is so apportioned 
that it would be almost impossible to assign a share 
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of it to British interests, were application to be made.^. 
Unavoidably the answer would have to be that the 
request was made too late. Undoubtedly on thS 
next occasion British co-operation would be accepted 
in the remainifig sections. But as Btitish interests 
await the decisihn of the British Government and the 
work progresses, the German position continues to 
grow stronger while the place in the enterprise that 
England can liope to obtain by peaceful means 
continues to diminish. 

Important features of the concession are the 
minor rights which accompany it. Embracing mining, 
agricultural, quarrying and timber rights within a zone 
twenty kilometres wide on either side of the railway, 
they are capable of furnishing important supplemen- 
tary revenues. Further, the company fs exempt from 
taxation and all rhaterial and everythin'g in connection 
with the construction is free from -customs ■ duty. 
Again, it has been granted the right to found ports 
on the Tigris at Baghdad, at Basra, and at the future 
terminus on the Persian Gulf, as well as unrestricted 
liberty of navigation on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
thus acquiring potential control over the inland 
waterways of Mesopotamia. In connection with 
these supplementary rights, notice must be taken 
of the powers of extension towards the railwa/ 
systems of Syria and Northern Arabia which the 
trunk l(ine« possesses. There is little doUbt that 
when a union has Been effected with the Hamah- 
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Damascus-Beyrout Railway, it is intended to adopt 
the Sultan’s suggestion a^d take over the management 
of the Hedjaz Railway. Similarly, in this direction, 
it is impossible to ignore the stipulation that no 
section of the%Baghdad-Basra line may be built until 
the line from Konia t (3 Baghdad has»been completed! 
An unpleasantly restrictive* prohibition, it is of 
course aimed at checking any advantage which might 
have accrued to Anglo-Indian commercial interests 
by the construction of a railway from'the head of the 
Persian Gulf to Baghdad before the other sections of * 
the line were completed. 

Sufficient has now been written about the Baghdad 
Railway to disclose tjie character df the concession, the 
terms ^ of whith merit cardful consideration. Since 
the political aspect of affairs in the Near East is 


always unsettled and’ German supremacy in Turkey 
depetj^s very largely upon the life of Abdul Hamid, 


it has been the aim of German policy to engineer an 
international combination which, while protecting 


her specific interests in^the Baghdad Railway, would 
introduce the co-operation of Russia, France, Austria, 


and particularly Great Britain. 


Inspired by this view. 


almost before the terms were agreed upon in 1902, 
the interfists of the Deutsche Bank were discreetly 


•testing the feeling of financial circles in London and 
Paris as to th? joint construction of the proposed line. 


^ ^ ^ The •Baghdad Railway Convention will be Jbu^d in the 


N 
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From these preliminary overtures matters passed in 
the spring of 1903 to the diibct proposal that Great 
Britain and France should co-operdte in the construe^ 
tion of the Baghdad Railway. Although promises 
of unofficial French support were at onoc forthcoming 
fhe proposals put forward in London were of an 
impossible character, and w6re finally declined. 

It is unnecessary here to reopen the discussion of 
these terms. Nothing has occurred in the interval 
that has elapsdd since 1903 to modify -the special 
claim to financial and working control over the rail- 
way that German interests put forward. Whether 
Germany can do without our help or not is imma- 
terial. While it is quite witjiin, her power to 
construct the railway, that fact does not«make it more 
fitting for us to accept conditions which imposed 
upon British interests considerable ipequality with 
the rights allocated to Germany. It is, therefore, 
useless to attempt to arrive at an understanding on 
the basis of the original terras, but there should be 
nothing at this moment to pVevent a reconsideration 
of the whole question from an alternative point of 
view. Joint control is iinpossible, for German 
direction of British financial interests would lead to 
friction. Yet what is to prevent the separation of the 
various interests and the apportionment of particular, 
spheres of activity and interest bet^Veen German, 
French, and British capital ? By this m^ans the 
conflict *'^noV impending between the comifiercial 
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interests of Germany and Great Britain in the Near 
East and in the Middle East might be avoided. 
•Germany has not *yet won a position in tjie Middle 
East that can be said to correspond with the position 
which Britishktrade holds in the Near»East, so German 
interests could not very well object to a division that 
restricted their participation* in the Baghdad Railway 
to the areas beyond Baghdad Province. By this 
means a very fair adjustmeht of the situation would 
be found. • German interests could ‘have West and 
Central Asia Minor for their area of development 
and exploitation. ^ Baghdad Province, pre-eminently 
an Anglo-Indian field and necessarily including Meso- 
potamia, would b<jcome the British sphere ; and 
France woidd^ be happily placed in Syria. Tfife 
Imperial Govtrnmfint could then entertain no appre- 
hension on the subject of a sinking fund for the 
construction the railway or of guaranteeing the 
interest if it became a private undertaking. At the 
same time the entire project could be made part of a 
general reorganization^ of British Policy in Western 
Asia. Under the terms of the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention, so many opportunities for encroachment 
exist that the British Government should certainly 
lead the A^ay in any work that is destined to provide 
*for the perpetual paramountcy of Great Britain in 
this region. * 

In* % measure the opportunity now p^es^pts itself 
and an important step towards* the solution of the 
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problems of the Middle East would be taken if 
Germany would permit Grekt Britain to build the 
Baghdad Province section of the Baghdad Railway 
If this were done, attention might be paid to 
the necessity that exists for a companion system of 
commercial railways in Western Persia. The two 
systems, the Baghdad 'Province section and the 
Western Persian section, should properly belong to 
one service. They could be built from the same 
sinking fund, and the departure would' indicate a 
welcome recognition of the importance of assisting 
British interests in the Middle East. As matters are. 
Great Britain can make no headway on the Turco- 
Persian border for the Baghdad «Rai’.way Concession 
includes the right to construct a briinch line to 
Khanikin from Sadijeh, while Khanikin itself falls 
within the Russian sphere of influence. If the qpn- 

c 

struction of the Baghdad Province seption becfime a 
British interest terms could be arranged with Russia 
by which the branch line co\xld pass into our keep- 
ing. The plans then could %€ recast and from the 
projected terminus of the Baghdad Railway a Western 
Persian railway system could*'be built which would be 
linked with the Baghdad system via Khanikin. 

In connectiqn with such a scheme — aild it mu?t 
be regarded as the corollary of the Baghdad Railway 
— Mohamera is perhaps the best '’starting-point 
since frpm, it a chain of communications gould be 
laid which* would Jink up most of the important 
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centres in Western Pej-sia. With but little trouble 
the systepi could pass through the Karun Valley to 
•Shunter and thence after arrangement w^th Russia 
communicate wjth Teheran via Burjird and Sultana- 
bad, projecting branches, as it passed,*‘to Kermanshah 
and Hamadan in one direction, Ispahan and §hiraz in 
another. The cost of the ‘two ventures need not 
exceed ten millions sterling. It ‘might be provided 
by Government or if endorsed by a Government 
guarantee &nd provided with a sinTking fund, the 
capital would be forthcoming from the public. 
A single line WQuld suffice at least for the nonce. 
There is no need to look askance at this sugges- 
tion. It is eminently practicable,* and it would have 
a most encoifraging effect upon British trade in tll6 
interested spheres *of Persia and Turkey. More- 
over, there should be nothing to stop it for, now that 
Great Britain has come to an agreement with Russia 
in respect of Persia, there is little ^doubt that the 
Russo-Persian Railway, Agreement could be circum- 
vented. In its early cftys it was certainly an advan- 
tage to Russian policy. That was in 1890 and 
Great Britain can hardly be bound to-day by condi- 
tions, in respect of Persia, which have never been 
divulged *to the world nor even communicated 
•diplomatically to the interested Powe*rs. 

In consideration of these points it should not be 
^orgottqji that the Baghdad Railway pjss^sses the 
'ight of approach to the Persiarw Gulf, as well as the 
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power to control the Baghd^-Teheran trade route 
through the suggested branch line to Rhanikin. 

It is alsp necessary to bear in mind that ,, the* 
Anglo-Russian Convention places ,an unfortunate 
complexion upon the future of British trade in 
this same region. If these three things are con- 
sidered together as they should be it will be seen that, 
through unforeseen circumstances, British interests in 
Western Persia are threatened with a competition 
before which tliey will be practically helpless.^ On 
these grounds, then, it is surely wiser that Germany, 
our principal competitor, should .not secure any 
avoidable advantages. Further, it is no less inad- 
visable for Great liritain to permit^ any Power to 
pbssess such independent rights over thV’ head-waters 
of the Persian Gulf as are bestowed by the terms of 
the Baghdad RaHway Concession and the Anglo- 
Russian Convention. Under the circumstances a 
compromise is desirable, less out of hostility to Ger- 
many and Russia than becjuase of the wisdom of 
avoiding possible causes of flicti9n in the Middle 
East. 

Of the various solutions,* that which favours the 
division of the concession upon a basis which permits 
Great Britain to pontrol the section of the line which 
traverses Baghdad Province is the best, if not the* 
only one. Under its application Great ^Britain would 
be relieA^d,of all possible anxieties arising out ’of the 
presence of* Germany in the Persian Gulf, since all 
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rights in respect of th* terminus, and the control of 
the inland waterways "conferred by the Articles of 
•the Agreement’ wduld revert to Great Britain. From 
that moment it might be justly claimed that a new 
field for our ^onomic expansion had, been found, for 
if we take over the * construction ^of the Baghdad 
Province section of the* railway we must identify our- 
selves no less with the task of restpring Mesopotamia. 
Such a work is within the bounds of possibility. 
The railway obviously will give a% fillip to native 
activities in the Middle East that, under the in-’ 
spiring guidance of Great Britain, could be directed 
into the most profitable channels. Great Britain’s 
political and gorngaerciaF relatmns with Baghdad 
Province and* the regions of the Euphrates and tbp 
Tigris are important enough, but the future of these 
lairds lies in, the re-irrigation of their historical 
areas,.* Nothing better can be conceived than the 
utilization of the two rivers in the wonderful project 
that Sir William Willcocks has planned for the 
reconstruction of tho* Garden of* Eden. In that 
direction India would find a valuable field for its 
surplus labour," and "of a kind, too, that no 
European Power in the world could exploit with 
success. • * 

Considering the overwhelming importance of 
British intertffets in the Persian Gulf, in Western Persia, 
and inJBaghdad Province, responsibility for the reju-^ 
venafion of Mesopotamia must be a Brltisff interest. 
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In many ways it is a task th^t the Imperial Govern- 
ment cannot afford to see i?» other hands, and no 
effort should be left untried in oMer’ to secure such 
a basis to our co-operation with Germany in the 
building of the Baghdad Railway, Such co-opera- 
tion' is in the nature of insurance against business 
losses not otherwise to be avoided. If we fail to 
secure our position now we shall not remedy the 
situation when the loss comes when, by reason of 
past declaration': of policy in respect of the Persian 
Gulf, we shall be confronted with a most humiliating 
position. The situation is eminently suited to a 
compromise, while the obstacles to a happy under- 
standing are by no means* insuperable. If German 
interests are anticipating the spectacular .development 
of any special industrial feature appertaining to the 
region, priority of claim in commercial issues could 
be acknowledged so long as Great Britain had 
assured control of the section of the railway from 
where it will enter the northern confines of Baghdad 
Province to its arrival at the Persian Gulf. If 
essential the British section could be reduced to the 
link between Baghdad city and the Persian Gulf, but 
such a line should be the irreducible minimum. 
Even in that eventuality it could hardly be accounted 
as a satisfactory * or sufficient share in so vast anv 
undertaking. 

Difficulties spring in the main from the fact 
that GeVmany has long looked forward to' the 
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development of the ijicuminous and oil lands at 
Eregli, Kerkuk, about' Babylon, and in the Tigris 
<ind ^Euphrates valfeys. They are supposed to be able 
to furnish supplies many times more abundant than 
those which ^ome from the Baku w,ells. The agri- 
cultural possibilities of the region h^ve also attracted 
German attention. It 'is believed that the "areas of 
Anatolia, Syria, and Mesopotarrya can be made to 
yield a greater return of cereals than is recovered 
from the oornlands of Russia. Sine* the autumn of 
I907*the Anatolian Railway has been engaged under 
contract in opening out for the Turkish Government 
260,000 acres of the Konia plain to wheat culture 
by a system gf (^’ainii/g and •canalization. The 
undertaking •fs being carried out by the Frankr 
furt firm of Ph. Holzmann and Co., who were the 
coptractors fo/ the section of the Anatolian Railway 
from, lEskisher to Konia, and also for the first portion 
of the Baghdad Railway. A special company has 
been formed by the railway compahy and the con- 
tractors, with the titb of the Corrfpany for the Irri- 
gation of the Plain of Konia. It will be under 
the management*Df Messrs. Huguenin and Helfferich, 
of the Anatolian Railway Company, and Mr. Riese, 
jepresenfing the firm of Ph. Holzmann and Co. 
The most difficult part of the vvork is the canal 
joining the^eisher and the Tchershembeh, which 
will •dj'y up Lake Karaoran. Thirty-one miles ini^ 
lengfh, it will be completed in 1910 af th^ outside, 
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but it will be 1912 beforeli the entire scheme is 
executed. ^ 



bilities of the cotton supply from Mesopotamia. It 
is believed to .be capable of freeing Germany from 
the ‘thraldom, iy which the United States holds her 
to-day kd in case of .war would be so injurious. 
In addition there js the magnet contained in the 
developing of German trade with the 360,000,000 
of British India. Other valuable advantages could 
' be enumerated until it requires but slight imagina- 
tion to realize the character of the situation which 
confronts Great Britain’s diplomatists in this part of 
the Middle East. ■ With such ^rivjleges and such 
immense possibilities vested in a powerful railway 
company at the back of which is ^the beutsche Bank 
supported by an energetic Foreign Oljice, Germany 
may well congratulate herself and decline to depart 
from or to change her successful policy in Western 
Asia. 



THE AN(SLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION 

• • 


I. THE QUESTION OF PERSIA 

• 

The conclusion of an Agreement between Great 
Britain and'Russia in 1907, in respedt of the Middle 
East, put an end to negotiations the course of which 
had extended over two years. Although from time 
to time a variety of reports on the nature of the 
proposals undef di«cussion hat? appeared nothing 
of material fJJue was pertnitted to escape. It is, 
perhaps, a pify that the convenient method of test- 
ing political negotiations by the release of a ballon 
d'essai was ignpred on this occasion, since the clauses 
of the instrument do not reveal grounds for any 
excess of confidence in their ultimate utility. 
Depending in an un«sual degree *on the mistaken 
view that Russian interests in Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Tibet are etjual v^ith our own, a hint dropped 
in time might have brought the necessary correction 
-and so hive saved the general sacrifice of our interests 
' in the regions concerned that tHe Convention 
discloses. ^ 

Tljp main value of the Anglo-Russian Conventiorf 

lies for us in the testimony it ofifers *to the good 

187 
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feeling towards this countryii that is now animating 
the Russian Government, a sentiment moreover that 
Russian action in Persia during the last, few month? 
has converted into a tangible asset. The interests of 
Great Britain and Russia in the Middle East, how- 
ever; are not regulated by temperamental considera- 
tions. They are vested interests with their roots firmly 
embedded in the various political, commercial, and 
strategic matters appertaining to the area. Rising 
from permanent foundations and influenced by an 
association with the region that is neither wholly 
localized nor entirely Asiatic, the safe custody of 
such rights should not have been liable to in- 
consequent surrender. In many ways the mutual 
interests of the two races in the Middle East are 
an inherited possession, to which tbe respective 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia stand as 
sponsors for the benefit of posterity. 

Although the character of British interests in the 
Middle East has undergone some alteration since the 
days when Lord Salisbury advocated the establish- 
ment of spheres of influence in Persia, nothing has 
occurred to alter the fundamental fact that, wherever 
the British sphere be, it must be accompanied by un- 
divided control over the Persian Gulf. Upon no other, 
condition is it possible for us to maintain unimpaired ' 
the structure of our commercial and political empire 
'*n the Middle East. Many generations of^oostly 
effort hav? given us a, right to international acquies- 
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cence in our position jn the Gulf, and it will not 
be forgotten how Lora Curzon himself viewed the 
possibility of bartering away British rights in Persian 
waters. Unhappily, while the predominating char- 
acter of Britj^h interests in the AJjddle East has 
received unequivocal* recognition in speech • th« 
translation of words into deeds has not kept pace. 
In such circumstances it is noj reassuring to find 
that the area allotted to . Russia under the new 
Convention* was greater than she had any right to 
expect while Great Britain was awarded but a 
corner of the zone to which, in justification of her 
policy, she coulcf legitimately lay claim. In spite 
of much that qan be said in favcur of the principle 
of the treaty? therefore, it is to be feared that ,i.t 
will operate ‘disastrously upon British interests in 
thq Middle East. 

Divided into three sections, and specifically ex- 
cluding the Persian Gulf from its scope, the terms 
of the articles of the Anglo-RusSian Convention 
of' 1907 that refer tcv Persia are ds follows — 


Great Britain engages not to seek for herself, 
and not. to support in favour of, British subjects, 
‘or in favour of the subjects of third Powers, any 
concessions of a political or commercial nature — 
such as concessions for railways, banks, telegraphs, 
roadsf, , transports, insurance, etc. — be^^oi^ a linti, 
starting from Kasr-i-Shirin, parsing thrdugn Ispahan, 
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Yezd, Kakhk, and ending atha point on the Persian 
frontier at the intersection- of the Russian and 
Afghan frontiers and not to oppose, directly or 
indirectly, demands for similar concessions in’ this 
region which are supported by the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is understood that the above-mentioned 
placfes are included in the region in which Great 
Britain ‘engages not to .seek the concessions referred 
to. 


•II 

Russia on 'her part engages not to seek for 
herself and not to support in favour of Russian 
subjects, or in favour of the subjects of third 
Powers, any concessions of a political or com- 
mercial nature — such as conc^,ssions for railways, 
banks, telegraphs, roads^, transport, .insurance, etc. 
■ — beyond a line going from the Afghan frontier 
by way of Gazik, Birjand, Kefman, and ending at 
Bunder Abbas and not to oppose, directly or 'in- 
directly, demands for similar concessions in this 
region which are supported by the British Govern- 
ment. It is understood that the above-mentioned 
places are included in the region in which Russia 
engages not to seek the concessions referred to. 

Ill 

Russia on her part engages not to oppose, 
without previous* arrangement with Great Britain*, 
the grant of' any concessions whatever to British 
subjects in the regions of Persia situated between 
, the lines mentioned in Articles I and 11. ^ * 

Gredv- Britain undertakes a similar engagfiment 
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as regards the- grant Jof concessions to Russian 
subjects in the same regions of Persia. 

All cdncessi®ns» existing at present in the region 
indidiated in 'Articles I and II are maintained. 

IV 

It is understood that the revenues of , all* thS 
Persian customs, with* the • exception of those of 
Farsistan and of the Persian Gu^ji, revenues guaran- 
teeing the amortization aod the interest of the 
loans concluded by the Governmen^t of the Shah 
with .the Banque d’Escompte et des Prets de 
Perse, up to the date of the signature of the 
present arrangement, shall be devoted to the same 
purpose as in the past. 

It is equally u»derstdod th^it the revenues of 
the Persian .•customs of • Farsistan and of the 
Persian Gulf,, as 'vjell as those of the fisheries on 
the Persian shore of the Caspian Sea, and those 
of the posts and telegraphs shall be devoted, as in 
the past, to the service of the loans concluded by 
the Government of the Shah with the Imperial 
Bank of Persia up to^ the date of the signature of 
the present arrangemeiit. 

V 

In the event of irregularities occurring in the 
amortization or the payment of the interest of the 
^Persian loans concluded with the B^que d’Escompte 
et des Prets de Perse, and with the Imperial Bank 
of Persia Kf to the date of the signature of the 
Preseij rearrangement, and in the event of the, necessity \ 
arising; for Russia to establish control ovePtMf*sources 

i 
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of revenue guaranteeing thi regular service of the 
loans concluded with the first-named bank, and 
situated in the region mentioned in Article'll of the 
present aPi’angement, or for Great Britain to establisK 
control over the sources of revenue guaranteeing the 
regular service of the loans concluded mth the second- 
fiamed bank, an(;i situated in the region mentioned in 
Article I of the present oarrarrgement, the British and 
Russian Governments undertake to enter beforehand 
into a friendly exchange of ideas with a view to 
determine, in agreement with each other, the measures 
of control in question and to avoid all interference 
which would not be in conformity with the principles 
governing the present arrangement. 

While the strategic 'importance of Seistan is 
ectablished by the recognition of the areas within the 
limits of the Gazik-Kerman-Bunder Abbas line as a 
British sphere of influence, it shoulji be borne in 
mind that hitherto this zone has been regarded by 
the Indian military authorities as valuable because it 
represented mefely the irreducible minimum necessary 
to the defence 6’f India. A^. a commercial field 'it 
possesses no material attraction, save by the position 
of Bunder Abbas at the base«of the caravan routes to 
Seistan and Central and South-eastern Persia. More- 
over, expert opinion was directed to this same zone 
at a time when Great Britain exercised a commercial 
monoply over the Gulf as over SoutherruPersia, when 
our markets had not been circumscribed either by 
Russian or '' German^ intrigue, and there was no 
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necessity to look forwai^ to a , troubled future or tc 
define seriously the limits of an extra-strategic zone 
ui Sfuth-eastern Persia. These qualities, , however, 
no longer distinguish our position in Persia. Oui 
influence with the semi-independent tribes of Southern 
Persia has diminished* with the incr,easing power ol 
the Central Govern men't, while our mercantile pre- 
eminence has been challenged by r»any Powers. Such 
changes in our position certainly made desirable the 
definition of our rights, but in a wAy that should 
have upheld incontestably the political and commercial 
supremacy of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf, no 
less than in Southern Persia. 

The award qf an* unnecessarily generous zone to 
Russia and th&festriction of Our special interests to art 
area that is largely arid and commercially uninviting 
is not calculated to 'secure British prestige, either 
along ^the waters of the Gulf or in the southern 
[hinterland. It is not even in keeping with the 
policy, urged by Lord Curzon and happily adopted 
by' the Government ot India, of winning back our 
influence by a more* numerous distribution of political 
and commercial Vepres(?ntatives in and about the 
Gulf. By these means, in the last six years the 
iipprovement in our political prestige has been as 
marked as the original decline was rapi*d. A policy 
in consonance^ith this new note should have been 
favoured, when our sphere of influence woi^ have 
^ain sortth of a line drawn from Seistan in the east to 
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the valley of the Karun Riveij^in the west, and passing 
to the north of Yezd and Ispahan. ^ 

If such a line clashes witE that which now 

f ,■ fi 

becomes the southern boundary of the Russian sphere, 
at least it would have covered the area in which 
British interests are most prominent. ^ In spite of the 
fact that Ispahan and. Yezd are included within 
her sphere, Russi? has no commercial connection 
with Yezd whatever ; at Ispahan her trade is so 
notably deficier.t that the place is the terminus of the 
Lynch Road belonging to British interests and 
supported by British capital. It is true that a year 
or two ago a Russian consul-general was established 
at Ahwaz on the <iKarun,' and that a similar official 
iias long been stationed at Ispahan ; bu,t these officers 
were brought forward in order to •minimize the 
political prestige that attached to our own representa- 
tives. At Ispahan, Yezd, Ahwaz, Kermanshah, Basra 
and Mohamera, our trade is of such importance that 
fully-fledged consuls have long held the posts. 

It is not only with Persian trade at the head 'of 
the Gulf that our commercial activities are concerned. 
British interests of an important' character centre 
around the Karun River. At least two millions 
sterling of British capital have been invested in the 
products of »this region alone. So integral a part 
of the British sphere has South-western Persia been 
considered that it is not long since the Lynch interests 
project another r^ad, the alignment of wh*idh now 
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appears to penetrate fc|r some^ considerable distance 
into the ^territory that has passed so irrevocably to 
Rus^a. 

Passing from^the areas that have been abandoned, 
the no-man ’s-land of the future, to those with which 
the agreement^ is ideYitified, one is constrained tft 
regard with astonishment the relegation to Russia of 
so large a territory. Surely it cannot be imagined 
that Russian trade penetrates so far as the limits of 
■ the southern boundary would suggest 2 At the same 
time fs it supposed that our commercial interests 
in Persia are confined within the line drawn from 
Bunder Abbas to* Gazik ? If either or both of 
these questions ^be answered in t 4 ie affirmative, the 
information zt* the disposahof the Foreign Office h 
very defective*, since British trade predominates in 
Ispahan and Yezd, of ’the Russian area, no less than 
at Birjand, Kerman, and Bunder Abbas, of the 
British sphere. Moreover, British trade relies on no 
financial bounty and enjoys little official assistance. 
Oh’ the other hand, Ri^ssian trade with Persia is not 
only bounty-fed but receives the official protection 
of the Belgian (Suston^fs, as well as being able to 
command the fullest attention from Russian official 
representatives. The extent and volume of Russian 
trade, therefore, is governed by unusflally artificial 
conditions Wkich, if withdrawn, would bring about 
its ver^ speedy collapse. 

Presumably it is contended, that as 'Uussia has 
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made so much display of h^r position in Northern 
Persia, she should be confirmed in the enjoyment of 
its econoipic advantages, in spite of their arti](icial 
character and in defiance of the fact that such trade 
as exists has been gained at the expense of British 
rherchants. Yet comparison of the trade returns of 
the two countries with Persia shows the volume of 
British trade to be greater and less subject to fluctua- 
tion as a whole than the volume of Russian trade. 
Since the late war in Manchuria, and the economic 
havoc wrought among Russian interests ifi the 
Middle East by industrial disturbances in European 
Russia, there has been a revival of British enterprise 
in Persia. Although it may not yet have affected 
the immediate areas of Northern «Persia, it has 
made its presence noticeable throughout the Seistan 
district, as well as at Birjand. 'Granted continuation 
of the conditions existing prior to the signing of the 
Convention and reasonable assistance from India, 
our interests would have regained a considerable part 
of their former ifnportance. , 

To those who are acquainted both with the 
commercial and political aspects of Persia, the revela- 
tion of this new spirit has been the sole compensation 
which the retrospective study of British enterprise in 
the country produces. Emanating from Seistan, and> 
largely depending upon the facilities offet’ed by the 
Quetta^Nasratabad route, but deriving adv^^ntage 
from the disturbed , condition of Russian "^Central 
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Asia, the revival was oiily in it^ earliest stage. It is 
deplorably that, jijst as the commercial forces of 
the tempire . were gathering for a new, campaign 
in Northern Persia, that particular area should be 
withdrawn from the scope of the contemplated 
operations. Ii^^uiry would natura^y have , elicitefl 
these details. If the veto has been put against our 
peaceful penetration of these rwarkets, it is to be 
hoped that the crying necessities of the area officially 
allotted to fls will be relieved. Althlough incapable 
of great development and presumably valuable to the 
Government of India on account of their desert 
character, the provinces of Kohistan and Kerman 
could be made ip parts both produttive and profitable. 
The construcei*9n of a systerh of permanent communh 
cations betwe£n Builder Abbas and Kerman, which 
in due course might be extended to Birjand, is of the 
first importance. A good alignment for the first 
half of such a road already exists. It should pass 
Minab, Manujan, Regan, and Bam in proceeding to 
Kerman, thus meeting with no engineering difficulties, 
and turning the Jabel-Bariz Mountains. The value 
of trade betweefl Buntier Abbas and Kerman in 
existing circumstances is some twenty lakhs, while 
caravans fn transit occupy from tw6nty-five days to 
three months, a period which wpuld'be materially 
reduced if *a proper cart-road were made. It is also 
advisably to consider the advantage of equip^^g this 
region with a light railway. 
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Although Bunder^ Abbas ihas been chosen as the 
westerly limit of the strategic area, and th? place is 
generally , regarded as the key to the. Gulf, i-t is 
strategically valueless unless the copcession includes 
the islands of<«Kishm, Henjam, and Larak, which 
A^ould not appear to be the ' case. Great Britain 
possesses a claim to territory at Basidu on Kishm 
Island — a relic of the days when Kishm Island served 
as a naval station for the- Persian expedition — and at 
Henjam, whero' a British telegraph station has been 
established. The treaty does not convey any recog- 
nition of these important interests, the careful con- 
servation of which is vital if we propose to make 
Bunder Abbas the* pivot ’of our policy in Persian 
waters. Perhaps, too, if would have^t>een better for 
our commercial, as well as our political, purposes if the 
limits of the zone had extended to Linga, a hundred 
miles to the south-west, when no questions yvould 
have arisen. As strategic principles underlie, if 
they do not solHy control the treaty, no time should 
be lost in making clear the,, special nature of bur 
claim to these commanding points. Without them 
assuredly we cannot protect 'our iifterests in Persian 
waters nor insure against the innumerable difficulties 
with Germany, which await us when thd Baghdad 
Railway arrives at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

The recognition of a Russian and British sphere 
of influ^ce in Persia does not by any means dismiss 
the qu^ion of the .Middle East, for now tVe part 
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which Germany will play in the immediate future 
has to bp considered. During the last few years 
Gerpian influence has become firmly established in 
the Nearer East, but it is only since the spring of 
1906 that she has manifested an interest in Persia. 
Since June of Chat year a regular monthly service of 
steamers belonging to the Hamburg- America Steam- 
ship Company has plied to al] the ports of the 
Persian Gulf, while German agents have been inde- 
fatigable in. their efforts to promote a (german scheme 
for the irrigation of the Karun Valley. Similarly, 
there is talk of a Baghdad-Teheran Railway. 

Lately the GeVman Orient Bank has established 
itself at the Persian capital, committed to the 
policy of assisting the economic development of the 
country wherever possible. An extension of powers 
has already fieen demanded and in a little time 
branches will have been established throughout the 
kingdom, so that by the time the Baghdad Rail- 
way is completed German interests* in Persia will 
rest upon sound financial and cofnmercial founda- 
tions. Germany,* of course, does not object to 
the terms of the Anglo-Russian Convention, since 
much of the country with which German interests 
are identified falls within the Russian sphere and 
•it is through the Russian Governifient that German 
commercial agents and political representatives will 
work^ In point of fact the treaty does G^ermany 
a ver^^good turn. In place of^the dual ^rC^gcment 
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now existing we may look forward, by the time that 
the Baghdad Railway^ is completed, to some tripartite 
division under which Germany will secure the sc^uth- 
western areas of Persia, now apparently excluded 
from the Agreement. 

. Although Lord Salisbury was the originator of 
the principle of reciprocal spheres of influence in 
regard to Persia, he never contemplated the sacrifice 
of potential British interests nor the surrender to 
Russia of so va^t an area. It would have, been more 
prudent for Sir Edward Grey, either to have improved 
upon or to have followed the lines which his prede- 
cessor had laid down, in preference to working upon 
a new model. As, it happens, it is very improbable 
^bat any previous agreement of similar importance 
has so expressly ignored commercial, ..financial, and 
even political requirements. Not only is all refer- 
ence to the Persian Gulf expressly banned by a 
personal declaration of Sir Edward Grey, but the zone 
allotted to Great Britain is hopelessly inadequate and 
based upon a divkion of interests and the maintenance 
of principles that no longer bear dny relation to the 
existing situation. 

Against the closing of Russia’s Central Asian 
markets and thosp of Northern Persia by the imposi- 
tion of a tariffjraimed on rigid protectionist principles., 
and supported by a system of rebates, v«^'*have been 
able to place an unchallenged commercial supremacy 
in SoutTi^'n* Persia. It has not been smooth ^diling, 
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latterly at all events, since Gerj|jiany certainly incited 
the Turkjsh officials to harass the^heikh of Mohamera. 
Tra^e, however, prospered under the knov^ledge that 
it was being conducted in a region where, through 
political advantages, competition wasjjot to be feared 
and a few years'Vigo prt)spects were not overshadowed 
Indeed, it was not until Lord Salisbury’s Government 
proved incapable of formulating ^a definite policy in 
respect of the Baghdad Railway that Germany made 
her first efforts to tap the resources oj^ the Gulf, In 
1895 ‘Germany possessed no trade whatever with 
Persian ports. There were no exports ; there were 
no imports ; but’ on the other hand, the exports 
from the United Kuigdoih to Biishire amounted to 
the value of •5(^*679,723. Since then the Baghdad 
Railway has descended to terra firma from the clouds 
of ^ political discussion. Although as a practical 
undertaking the Baghdad Railway is far from 
completed, the necessity for creating contingent 
interests in the Persian Gulf has stiri'ed Germany to 
ilnwonted activity. Destitute of ‘any commercial 
connection with ‘the Gulf in 1895, by 1904 her 
trade at Bushire alone v,*as returned at ^40,141, while 
steady progress has been maintained in the five years 
that have passed. 

It must not be supposed that German enterprise 
IS based dfi^any fictitious foundation or is likely to 
suffer from the results of incomplete knowledge of 
the fl^d. A careful study o^ the region' ^y very 
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now existing we may look forward, by the time that 
the Baghdad Railway" is completed, to some tripartite 
division under which Germany will secure the south- 
western areas of Persia, now apparently excluded 
from the Agreement. 

Although Lord Salisbury was tk; originator of 
the principle of reciprocal spheres of influence in 
regard to Persia, he never contemplated the sacrifice 
of potential British interests nor the surrender to 
Russia of so vast an area. It would have been more 
prudent for Sir Edward Grey, either to have improved 
upon or to have followed the lines which his prede- 
cessor had laid down, in preference to working upon 
a new model. As it happens, it is very improbable 
that any previous agreement of simikir importance 
has so expressly ignored commercial,-financial, and 
even political requirements. Mot only is all refer- 
ence to the Persian Gulf expressly banned by a 
personal declaration of Sir Edward Grey, but the zone 
allotted to Great Britain is hopelessly inadequate and 
based upon a division of interests and the maintenance 
of principles that no longer bear a'ny relation to the 
existing situation. 

Against the closing of Russia’s Central Asian 
markets and those of Northern Persia by the imposi- 
tion of a tariflfrfratmed on rigid protectionist principles , 
and supported by a system of rebates, w^'have been 
able to place an unchallenged commercial supremacy 
in Southern* Persia. It has not been smooth Mling, 
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latterly at all events, since Germany certainly incited 
the Turkish officials to harass the^heikh of Mohamera. 
Tra^e, however, prospered under the know^ledge that 
it was being conducted in a region where, through 
political advantages, competition was ,not to be feared 
and a few years'ugo pi\)spects were not overshadowed. 
Indeed, it was not until Lord Salisbury’s Government 
proved incapable of formulating ,a definite policy in 
respect of the Baghdad Railway that Germany made 
her first efforts to tap the resources o^ the Gulf. In 
1 895 ’Germany possessed no trade whatever with 
Persian ports. There were no exports ; there were 
no imports ; but, on the other hand, the exports 
from the United KingdoiVi to Bushire amounted to 
the value of >3(^679,723. Since then the Baghdad 
Railway has descended to terra firma from the clouds 
of ^ political discussion. Although as a practical 
undertaking the Baghdad Railway is far from 
completed, the necessity for creating contingent 
interests in the Persian Gulf has stiri’ed Germany to 
Unwonted activity. Destitute of ’any commercial 
connection with "the Gulf in 1895, by 1904 her 
trade at Bushire done was returned at ^40,141, while 
steady progress has been maintained in the five years 
that have passed. 

It must not be supposed that German enterprise 
is based, dh^any fictitious foundation or is likely to 
suffer from the results of incomplete knowledge of 
the Md. A careful study of the regibn'T)y very 
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clever commercial agents already has been made, and 
the German merchant now enjoys the advai^tage of a 
highly technical familiarity with the requirements of 
the markets. This reconnaissance of Southern Persia 
was carried outh^fore the advent of a subsidized line 
of German steamers to the por’ts of the Persian Gulf 
offered facilities to the; manufacturers of France, 
Austria, and Belgium- Until then foreign trade had 
suffered from the drawbacks attendant on trans- 
shipment at Bojpibay and Karachi. These difficulties 
have now disappeared. Thus it is impossible to’avoid 
the conclusion that so soon as the Baghdad Railway 
arrives at the Persian Gulf, unless rheasures are taken 
in the brief intervabthat still rerrvains, our commercial 
supremacy in the Middle East will Eot be able to 
prevail against the flood of Continental articles that 
will be carried to Persia either b’y the sfeamers of the 
German Shipping Company or over the metals of the 
German Railway. 

The question, therefore, may well be asked 
whether the Government has acted wisely in with- 
drawing the markets of South-weiitern Persia from 
our preferential zone. If the safetj^ of India needed 
the provision of a special strategic area, surely the 
menace of increayng competition made the*adoption 
of somewhat »im*ilar precautions in the interests of » 
Anglo-Indian trade with Persia no les« '-desirable ! 
British prestige in Persia, then, has been shaken to 
its foundatidns by the^ Persian sections of the AMglo- 
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Russian Convention. For se>^eral generations past 
we have ^proclaimed our policjj^ towards the Persian 
GuU, as throughout Southern Persia, to be identified 
with the princifde of commercial as well as political 
paramountcy. Yet that axiom has, now been sur- 
rendered amid eipnditfons which must arouse anxiety 
for the future, since their existence necessarily pre- 
cludes the restoration of our traditional prerogatives. 


II. THE POSITION OF AFGHANISTAN 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the clauses 
of the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1907 which deal 
with Afghanistan and Tibet respectively, it may be 
as well to indicate the foundations upon which our 
policy towards th« Amir of Afghanistan hitherto 
has rested. 

By the Agreement of 1880 Afghanistan had 
become a buffer zone between the ddminions of 
Russia and Great Britain in Asia, from which Russian 
intervention was always to be excluded. In the 
twenty-nine year5 that have passed since that date 
there certainly have been moments when the ruler 
of Kabul has chafed under the conditions which 
governed him, but nothing has 9ccurred to cause 
any modification of the basis of 6ur, compact or to 
admit oth€i^ to a share in its privileges. Prompted in 
the ^main by military requirements, under successive 
BritiS^ ministries the objections of the Ihdian military 
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authorities have been# respected, until the perpetual 
isolation of Afghanistan has becqme a fixed idea in 
the consideration of measures for the defence ofe the 
north-west frontier. In all this time, too, it has been 
understood that no Power could be given right of 
intercourse with Afghanistan. Moreover, as circum- 
stances have made it necessary, the Russian Govern- 
ment has been invit/sd to recognize the right of Great 
Britain to an exclusive control over Afghan affairs. 
As a consequence there are in existence at this 
date numerous instruments in which Russia has put 
on record the declaration that Afghanistan lay entirely 
without the area of her jurisdiction in Mid-Asia. 
Unfortunately both the spirit, and letter of these 
assurances have been brok-en by the Russian frontier 
officials, the constant violation of* principles already 
conceded by the Russian Government imposing upon 
the British Government the necessity of administer- 
ing sharp remonstrances to Kabul, as well as to St. 
Petersburg. 

Even so recently as the spring of 1900 the’ 
dominions of the Amir became the cause of an ex- 
change of diplomatic notes between Lord Salisbury 
and the late Count Mouravieff. In a communica- 
tion dated February 6, 1900, M. de Staal informed 
the Foreign Office that the Russian Government < 
were proposing that direct relations shou’d be estab- 
lished between Russia and Afghanistan with regard 
to frontier matters ; jjut that such relations sfiould 
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have no political character, as^the Russian Govern- 
ment intended to njaintain theijj^ former engagements, 
and fvould continue to consider Afghanistan outside 
the sphere of Russian influence. 

The attitude of Great Britain .to this request 
was plainly indicated when Lord Salisbury replied 
that, having regard to the (^nderstahding by which 
Afghanistan is outside the sphere of Russian 
. influence — 

. .. . It* would be impossible f*r the British 
Government to take into consideration any change 
in existing arrangements, or to frame proposals to 
be brought before the Amir, without more precise 
explanation in regard tcf the rpethod which the 
Russian Goverjilrnent would, desire to see adopted for 
the exchange ^(5f such communications between the’ 
frontier officials, the limitations to be placed on them, 
andr the meafis of ensuring that those limitations 
would be observed. . . . 

Although no reply was returned at the moment 
a violent agitation wa§ started in the Russian Press 
for liberty of dfrett communication with Afghanis- 
tan, and the right of .diplomatic representation at 
Kabul. At the same time the Russian Government 
did not abandon its resolve. Considerable attention 

I 

.was thus aroused when the Amir* o:^ Afghanistan, 
on Septearf^er 5, 1902, read in public Durbar a 
letter of extreme cordiality from the Russian Govern- 
ment.*^ It was as follows — 
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... In the opinion of the Russian Government 
the time has now conr„e for closer commercial^ relation- 
ship between Afghanistan and Russia. The Afghans 
have nothing to fear from Russian aggression, since 
the friendliness existing between England and Russia 
would be endangered if further annexations were made 
by the Government of . the Czar ki the direction 
of B^dakshan and Wakhan. This fact in itself 
becomes a permanent guarantee of peace. In these 
circumstances it is an act of folly to continue the 
attitude of suspicion and concealed hostility that now 
exists between '^he Afghan and Russian commanders 
of frontier posts. The Russian Government, there- 
fore, invites the Amir to throw open to Russian 
caravans the trade routes between Khushk and 
Herat, and Khushk ana Kabul. The Russian 
Government in return .will allow Afghan traders 
to enter freely, and traverse without restriction, 
Russian territory. The matter has already been 
laid before the British Government, But this letter 
is addressed personally to the Amir of Afghanistan, 
because a favourable answer from the Afghan 
Government would greatly strengthen the Russian 
case. 

The Russian proceedings not unijaturally gave rise 
to questions in Parliament ; whereupon Lord George 
Hamilton, on October 21, 1902, announced for 
the first time the receipt of the Russian proposal, ^ 
which had been transmitted by the Russiaij, Embassy 
to the Foreign Office nearly three years before. A 
few wetks la^er, on January 14, 1903, Lord G^arge 
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Hamilton’s statement elicited tl\e following communique 
from St. JPetersburg — 

5 \s regards Russia’s relatidns with Afghanistan, 
it is necessary ^o declare that Russia addressed no 
request of any sort to the British Cabinet, but simply 
notified it of b^r desire and purpose to enter ’inta 
direct relations with Afghilnistan the future. 

No further declarations were made or this 
subject. 

It is pqfhaps difficult to understand the reasons 
which brought such an emphatic denial from the 
Russian Government. But the facts are of interest. 
They may be said'to bear directly on the treaty, since 
that which was refused by* a Conservative Cabinet in 
1900 was coqdeded by a. Liberal Government iq 
1907 ; with tjie addition that, while Russia in 1900 
referred only to a right of communication in respect 
of frontier matters, she has now been granted, under 
certain circurdstances, the privilege of actual repre- 
sentation at Kabul. Assuredly nothing existed in 
the outlook of foreigti affairs to warrant such an 
amazing reversal ‘of ’policy. Moreover, so far as 
Russia is concerned, th€;Articles establish no principle 
in respect of Afghanistan that has not appeared 
afresh in ^ach successive renewal of the Declaration 
,since Prince Gortchakoff in iSbS-'iS^p first assured 
Lord Clajtndon that the Russian Government 
regarded Afghanistan as beyond Russia’s sphere of 
mflu^Bce. Consideration of these detail^ then, 
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obviously gives rise tp the suspicion, that upon the 
present occasion the Russian Government fprmulated 
proposals ^in respect o^' Afghanistan with its torrgue 
in its cheek — and met 'with unexpected success. 

It is certain, that thb temporary collapse of Russia 
ki the Far East does not permit liberties to be taken 
with j?ur position in the.'’Mid<lle East, to which the 
upshot of the Russo-Japanese campaign brings at 
most a ten years’ peace. Very possibly within this 
period we may have cause to regret the. concession 
by which Russia has secured the right of maintaining 
commercial (sk) representatives within the Amir’s 
dominions. The Russians are masters of intrigue. 
More than sufficient trouble already has been set 
afoot in these regions by their ever-present agents 
for us to have excellent reason for not establishing 
Russian influence in Kabul on oiir own,responsibihty. 
In this direction, too, there is as yet no need to 
forget that it was over the reception of the Stolietoff 
Mission by Shir Ali that Great Britain fought 
the second AfghUn War. 

While a detailed study of the relations at present 
existing between Great Britain and Afghanistan 
will be found in another section of this volume, an 
interesting sidelight is thrown upon the eagerness of 
the Russians to cultivate the Amir by the fact that 
the text of the treaty reached KabuJ^from the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan, and not 
from Calcutta. The, Articles are as fellows'^— 
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Article 

His Britannic Majesty’ 
that they have np intention o 
status of Afghanistan. 

His Britani^ic Majesty’s Government further 
engage to exercise th^ir influence* in Afgh^istan 
only in a pacific sense, and they will not themselves 
take, nor encourage Afghanistan t6 take, any measures 
threatening Russia. 

The Russian Government, on thejr part, declare 
that they recognize Afghanistan as outside the sphere 
of Russian influence, and they engage that all their 
political relations with Afghanistan shall be conducted 
through the intermediary ®f His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government ; they further engage not to send any 
agents into Afghanistan. 

Article II 

The Government of His Britannic Majesty having 
declared in the Treaty signed at Kabul on March 
21, 1905, that they recognize the Agreement and 
the' engagements concluded with the late Amir 
Abdur Rahmanparfd that they have.no intention of 
interfering in the internal government of Afghan 
territory, Great Britain engages neither to annex nor 
to occupy ^in contravention of that Treaty any portion 
of Afghanistan, nor to interfere in the' internal admin- 
istration of country, provided that the Amir fulfils 
the enga^naients already contracted by him towards 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government undy the 
abov^-hfientioned Treaty. * 


? Government declare 
changing the political 
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obviously gives rise tp the suspicion, that upon the 
present occasion the Russian Government formulated 
proposals m respect o’" Afghanistan with its tori'gue 
in its cheek — and met'with unexpected' success. 

It is certain, that the temporary collapse of Russia 
in the Far East does not permit libesties to be taken 
with .our position in the .’Middle East, to which the 
upshot of the Russo-Japanese campaign brings at 
most a ten years’ peace. Very possibly within this 
period we may have cause to regret the concession 
by which Russia has secured the right of maintaining 
commercial {sic) representatives within the Amir’s 
dominions. The Russians are masters of intrigue. 
More than sufficient trouble already has been set 
afoot in these regions by their ever-present agents 
for us to have excellent reason for not establishing 
Russian influence in Kabul on our own .responsibility. 
In this direction, too, there is as yet no need to 
forget that it was over the reception of the StolietofF 
Mission by Shir Ali that Great Britain fought 
the second Afghan War. 

While a detailed study of the relations at present 
existing between Great Britain and Afghanistan 
will be found in another section of this volume, an 
interesting sidelight is thrown upon the eagerness of 
the Russians to cultivate the Amir by the fact that 
the text of the treaty reached Kabul, "‘from the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan, and not 
from Calcutfa. The ,, Articles are as follows*^— 
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Article F 

His Britannic Majesty’s/ Governmei 4 t declare 
that they have np intention 0/ changing the political 
status of Afghanistan. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government fufther 
engage to exercise th^ir influence* in Afgh^istan 
only in a pacific sense, and they will not themselves 
take, nor encourage Afghanistan tA take, any measures 
threatening Russia. 

The Russian Government, on thejr part, declare 
that they recognize Afghanistan as outside the sphere 
of Russian influence, and they engage that all their 
political relations with Afghanistan shall be conducted 
through the intermediary ®f His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government ; they further engage not to send any 
agents into Afghanistan. 

Article II 

The Government of His Britannic Majesty having 
declared in the Treaty signed at Kabul on March 
21, 1905, that they recognize the Agreement and 
the' engagements concluded with the late Amir 
Abdur Rahman, **arld that they have no intention of 
interfering in the internal government of Afghan 
I territory, Great Britain engages neither to annex nor 
to occupy ^in contravention of that Treaty any portion 
of Afghanistan, nor to interfere in the' internal admin- 
istration ofdio country, provided that the Amir fulfils 
the enga^ 5 r^nts already contracted by him towards 
i His Britannic Majesty’s Government ^ undg" the 
wbov^-lftentioned Treaty. * 
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Article III 

The Russian ana| Afghan authorities, speq;ally 
designatecl for the pKfpose on the frontier or in 
the frontier provinces, (may establish direct relations 
with each othei' for the settlenaent of local questions 
of non-political characte^*. 

Article IV 


His Britannic 'Majesty’s Government and the 
Russian Government affirm their adherence to the 
principle of equality of commercial opportunity in 
Afghanistan, and they agree that any facilities which 
may have been, or shall be hereafter obtained for 
British and British-Indian trade arid traders, shall be 
equally enjoyed by,Russiart trad^ and traders. Should 
the progress of trade establish the nef-^ssity for Com- 
mercial Agents, the two Governmenls^ will agree as 
to what measures shall be taken., due regard of course 
being had to the Amir’s sovereign rights. 


Article V 

The present arrangements will only come into 
force when Hk Britannic Majesty’s Government 
shall have notified to the 'Russian Government 
the consent of the Amir to the^ terms stipulated 
above. 


Examination^ of the treaty shows that Sir Edward 
Grey in effecting changes in the status quo of Afghan-* 
istan was influenced by commercial ^'f:EtJier than 
political considerations. It had been evident ever 
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in 1900 that her future proposals for right Cf inter- 
course wjth Afghanistan would be based u^on com- 
meifcial rather than political/ grounds, /t appears 
that she required merely toVoide her time, and no 
better premise could be found in appealing to the 
kindly offices of,^a GOvernrr^nt pledged to the Sacri*- 
fice of British interests- on jhe ajtar of Free Jfrade. 
It should not be forgotten that in the Far East 
Russian commercial enterprise became the lever for 
the establishment of the Czar’s authority over Man- 
churia. In the same way politics an^ commerce are 
no less interwoven in the Middle East. In point of 
fact, it will be ‘exceedingly difficult to draw the 
necessary distinction, that ’Article, III requires; and, 
when the perjAcious possibilities of Article IV ar§ 
appraised, it is 'impossible to doubt that the preserva- 
tion of peace^ along ‘the waters of the Oxus would 
have been better assured by the retention of the status 
quo ante. 

No doubt great inconvenience • attached to a 
system by which the* adjustment c/f difficulties was 
referred backwards and forwards from the Oxus to 
Tashkent, from Tashkeat to St. Petersburg, from St. 
Petersburg to London, from London to Calcutta, and 
from the* Viceroy’s Council to I^abul. Yet the 
^rouble was not sufficient to justify’th^ removal of a 
procedure c^at in every way was entirely suited to 
the peculiar conditions governing Anglo-Afghan 
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cation arid the right of representation is fettering our 
position in Mid-Asia >n a most urfortunate degree. 

It is possible for toose who have no knowl^ge 
of the conditions under*which trade exists in Afghan- 
istan to believe, from the wording of Article IV that 
British trade enjoys considerable commercial advan- 
tages*”dthin the Amir’s dominions. This is by no 
means the case ; although it is true that, through 
constant representation by the Government of India, 
• Hahib Ullah has been induced to remit a few duties, 

L 

and to lower the transit charges on caravans that 
were passing through Afghanistan en route to the 
markets of Russian Turkestan. It had been hoped 
that other obstacles- to freedom of commercial inter- 
course with India would have been removed for 
the small benefits already oft'ered produced immediate 
..tesponse. Unfortunately for Indian .commerce, in 
addition to the heavy charges levied by the Amir’s 
officials, it has to compete with the bounties granted 
to Russian traders by the Russian Government. As 
a consequence, wherever Anp^lo-Indian goods meet 
in Afghanistan the products of the ^Russian market, 
the bounty-fed trade of Russia enjoys a conspicuous 
advantage. 

The flow of Russian trade into Afghanistan from 
the Trans-Oxus region is by no means contemptible^ 
For the future, under the advantages wRh which 
it is npw to be endowed at the expense of unfortun- 
ate British and Indian merchants, it may be eJ^^6cted 
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to reveal a decided increase. Already ^ticles of 
Russian manufacture are imparted into Afghanistan 
from Moscow, Merv, Bokhara, and Samarkand, 
figuring in eveiiy bazaar in /he Herat and Afghan 
Turkestan provinces. Russian trada -passes through 
the customs stations of Ke/if, Chushka Gusar* and 
Termes — the former of wliich is the princip.-’l seat 
of the Russian Customs on the, Middle Oxus — and 
during recent years has steadily risen in volume. 

In many ways it has been artificially stimulated . 
since ’Afghan traders receive a rebate on goods pur-^ 
chased in Russian territory equal to the tax levied by 
the Amir’s officials. Further, customs dues on goods 
exported from Afglianistan to •Russian Turkestan 
have been reduced by 50 yier cent. The value oJ 
the traffic wlfich pussed through the Russo-Afghan 
posts in 190a was ^450,000. To-day it probably, 
exceeds half a million sterling, while the agents of 
Russian firms at Kelif and Chushka Gusar state that 
they can now compete successfully* with British- 
Indian trade in Noj^thern Afghanistan, since the 
Trans-Caspian and Orenburg-Tashkent lines of rail- 
way are carrying Russian merchandise at specially 
low rates. As matters stand, Russian silk, linen and 
cotton gobds are the equal of those fabrics of Anglo- 
•Indian manufacture which find tfieir* way into the 
country./* Russian chintzes are more durable and of 

i-Indian article, ajjh ou 
depicted in colours that 


coarser texture than the Ang 
less^e^ant in appearance an 
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are not c^uite so fast. At the same time they meet 
with a reiidy sale among the poorer classes. * Russian 
paper is jfciiother comi^iodity that is in great denl^and 
and has quite captured the Afghan .market. Indian 
tea holds its own. Certain imports from Russia 
ind India, of which leather is the*most important 
example, are unable to compete with the local manu- 
factures, the trade from Russian Turkestan in skins 
and hides having been killed by the Amir’s customs 
charges. They have long been a thorn' in the side 
of the Russians. But as Article IV proclaims the 
equality of commercial opportunity and endows 
Russian trade for the future with whatever advan- 
tages we may have secured in the past, for which 
generosity there exists neither pretexf nor excuse, it 
is by no means too much to expect that these diffi- 
...fijnlties will disappear. Similarly, since there is no 
prospect of the Amir changing his fiscal policy in 
the same light-hearted way that his suzerain takes 
up with a new'foreign policy, there is the probability 
that the Russian Government, .now possessing liberty 
of direct intercourse and concerned in the develop- 
ment of Russian trade With Afghanistan under 
conditions which must operate disastrously against 
British-Indian trade, will forthwith ask ‘Kabul to 
remove whatever grievances Russian graders may* 
ventilate. 

Aiyjou^h the treaty has been ratified between 
Great Britain and Russia, the new arrangements do 
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not come intb force until they have recj^ved the 
sariction they Amir, while the old treati® will not 
beiiisavowed until the new c^ne comes ir/ As the 
Amir is still* dejaying his a^eptance of the clauses 
of the Afghan section, there is time to direct public 
attention to th.^ folly of n/laxing our control* over 
Afghanistan at a moment twhen, if the situ^tipn in 
Kabul is in need of anything, it is some little 
tightening of the reins. It js quite possible to foresee 
the nature* of the difficulties that will arise if any 
departure is made from existing practice, particu- 
larly in a form that is both dangerous and provoca- 
tive, and destined to recoil with considerable force 
upon those with whom originated the proposals. 


III. IN. RESPECT OF TIBET 

If the utility of the Articles of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention with which Afghanistan is concerned is 
a little doubtful, it is impossible to 'understand the 
motive that brought ’Tibet into a field of discussion 
which more prof)erly should have been limited to 
an exchange of views sipon the conflict of Russian 
and British interests in Persia. For years past 
Russia tfas intrigued in Tibet, Ri:yssian treaties and 
assurances on this question being ‘numerous, and of 
as little^^lye as those on the question of Afghanistan. 
The most conspicuous treaty is also the mo^ recent 
and* ife existence spurred the ^Tibetans* fo those acts 
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of aggr^sion which brought about ijhe dispatch of 
the YoutiThusband Expedition in igo^^. This Russo- 
Tibetan Treaty was Goncluded in June, 1901, ^(^ith 
the chief of the Tibet^\ Mission th^t was then visit- 
ing St. Petersburg, and was ratified by China on 
September 16, 1902, thi\')ugh the iipstrumentality of 
Yung^u. The ‘Articlesiare as follows : — 

'* Article I 

As Tibet represents a territory lyipg between 
Central China /and Western Siberia, so Russia and 
■ China are bound mutually to maintain peace in the 
country. In the case of disorders breaking out in 
Tibet, China, in order to secure that region, and 
Russia, in order to make' its f';ontiers secure, will 
have to send troops thither after having given each 
other due notice. 


Article II 

In case it should be feared that a ^hird power is 
trying, directly or indirectly, to stir up strife in Tibet, 
Russia and China bind themselves to take such 
common action 'as may seem to be necessary for 
suppressing such disorders. 

Article 7II 

Complete freedom of practising Russian ortho- 
doxy or Lamaism is to be introduced into Tibet ; 
but all religions teachings of any other Jcind are to 
be forbidden unconditionally. To this ei?d*Yhe chief 
of the Russian Orthodox Mission in Pekin and the 
Dalai Eama'are enjoined to work together vh' the 
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most friendly mknner and tJy mntual agreemerA, so that 
bot^ religious cireeds may be spread and th/t all due 
measures may be taken to prev^ent religious/disputes. 

Article /IV 

Tibet is to beconje gradlially a country witji an 
independent Gcvernment, and to, attain this enJ 
Russia and China will worll together. Russie <akes 
upon itself to train the fighting |orces of Tibet on a 
European system, and pledges itself to carry out this 
work in a, friendly spirit and without reproach. 
China» for its part, takes upon itself to develop the 
economic condition of Tibet and more especially its 
foreign trade. 

It may be added, too, that the, most recent assur- 
ances on this , Subject wer^ conveyed on April 8j 
1903, on behalf qf Count Lamsdorff, by Count 
BenckendorfF^to Lord Lansdowne, when it was said 
that, even in the extreme contingency of the s/a^us 
quo in Tibet 'being seriously interrupted, Russian 
policy “ ne viserait le Tibet en aucun.cas ” ! 

•Diplomatic issues 'in Tibet were settled by the 
Younghusband " Mnssion of 1904, but the Tibetan 
section of the Anglo-Russian Convention appears to 
defeat the objects . at which that Mission aimed. 
Prefaced by the statement that the Governments of 
fjreat Britain and Russia recognize, the suzerain 
rights o^<JCKina in Tibet, and that Great Britain, by 
reason of her geographical position, has a special 
intertisS in the maintenance of^ the status quo in the 
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externai^ relations of* Tibet, the jjk.rticles are as 
follows : 

^RTICLE I 

The two High CoV«tracting Parties engage to re- 
spect the territorial integrity of Tibet, and to abstain 
irom all interference in ^ts internal administration. 

Art^icle* II 

In conformity with the admitted principle of the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet, Great Britain and 
Russia engage not to enter into negotiations with 
Tibet except through the intermediary of the Chinese 
Government. This engagement does not exclude 
the direct relations between British Commercial 
Agents and the Tibetan authorities provided in 
Article V of the Convention between Great Britain 
•and Tibet of September 7, 1904, and confirmed by 
the Convention between Great Britain and China 
^f April 27, 1906 ; nor does it modify the engage- 
ments entered into by Great Britain and China in 
Article I of the said Convention of 1996. 

It is clearly understood that Buddhists, subjects of 
Great Britain qj of Russia, .may enter into direct 
relations on strictly religious matters, with the Dalai 
Lama and the other representatives of Buddhism in 
Tibet ; the Governments of Great Britain and Russia 
engdge, as far as they are concerned, not to allow 
those relations to infringe the stipulations of the 
present arrangements. 

Article III 

Tl^ Brit,ish and Russian Governments respe;^ctively 
engage not to send Representatives to Lhasa. " 
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AkTICLE IV 

\rhe * two ^High Contracting PartieJ engage 
neither to seek nor to obtain, whether for them- 
selves or their subjects, any concessions for railways, 
roads, telegraphs, and mines, pr other*pights in Tibet. 

ArticIiE V 

The two Governments agree ^ that no part of the 
revenues of Tibet, whether in kind or in cash, shall 
be pledged pr assigned to Great Britain or Russia or 
to any of their subjects. 

In considering these clauses, it should be borne 
in mind that although Great Britain and Russia 
agreed to treat with Ti^et through the Imperial 
Chinese Govef,nment, four years before Lord Lans-* 
downe had telegraphed, on February 18, 1903, to Sir 
Chsyles Scott,'»our ambassador at St. Petersburg, that ■ 

. . . We *had found that it was no use to deal 
with Tibet through China, owing to the dilatory 
•methods of the Chinese Government, and the slender- 
ness of their irrflaejnctf over Tibet. . . . 

While Lord 'Lansd6wne’s dispatch establishes in 
principle the direcf contradiction of the course now 
adopted By Sir Edward Grey, this vo[te face is not the 
•most important feature of Article il. • Interesting as 
of cour^’litwis, it is eclipsed by the liberty of move- 
ment ^which is conceded by the last ^aragitaph of 
Artic^^ II to the Buddhist subjects 0/ Russia in 
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Tibet, always provided that their relations with the 
Dalai Latna are confined strictly to religious matt'^rs ! 
In point of fact, this clause requires to be considered 
in conjunction with Article III, in which Russia 
undertakes to ‘Send n') representatives to Lhasa. 
Although within the list few years many agents of 
the .Russian GovernmeiU have passed between the 
Tibetan capital anjd St. Petersburg, these persons 
have never been officiallv accredited to the service of 

j 

the Czar. Hence, when the activities of^che Siberian 
Buriats Dorjieff, Zybikoif, and Norzunoff stinted the 
British Government to protest, our representations 
on each occasion were met by a disavowal of the 
official standing of the emissaries in question. Yet, 
not only has Dorjieff been a very active intermediary 
between the Russian Government arnd the Dalai 
Lama, but it may be remembered that, accredited 
with recommendations from the Bogdo of Urga to 
the spiritual head of Lhasa, he arranged for the 
dispatch to the Czar of a Tibetan Mission in October 
of 1900 and again in June of ^,901.^ , Thus, whether 
an individual be accredited or unaccredited, the value 
of the clause lies in the right of direct communica- 
tion with Lhasa which it securfes to Russia, always 
provided that the go-between is careful to exclude 
from pontifical audiences the discussion of temporal* 
matters. • 

In^yiew pf the facilities for all sorts of iri^trigue, 
including tfie dissemination of anti-British doctrines, 
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which now co,pe into existence, it is of interest to 
recall th^t one^of ithe causes of the Your^ghusband 
Minion to Lhasa was to readjust the ' situation 
which had bee^;i created there by the pernicious 
activity of this same Dorjieffl In this, direction, too, 
it is not unlikely ^that* the precise interpretati9n (o b<? 
placed upon these clauses will soon arise, si^ce^ the 
ex-Dalai Lama is returning to Lhasa and has invited 
the Russian scholar, Cherbatskoi, to accompany him 
on his jourrtey ! Great Britain is directly concerned 
in this development, for in the Angld-Chinese Con- 
vention of April, 1906, we reaffirmed our intention 
of retiring from fhe Chumbi Valley when the final 
instalment of the Tibetan ’indemnity had been paid. 
Tsarong Shap(V,*the Tibetaii. envoy to India for the 
negotiations i» connection with the Anglo-Tibetan 
Trade Treaty, of April 20, 1908, paid the money on 
January 27, 1908, to the Government of India. A 
little later in this year the remaining details of the 
late expedition were withdrawn from* Tibetan terri- 
tory, when a return to* the status qud ante, the period 
of the expedition Vas made, the paradox increasing 
when the ex-Dalari Lama arrives. 

One of the articles of the Lhasa Treaty stipulated 
that an Indo-Tibetan Trade Convention should be 
subsequently drawn up, and since the Y ounghusband 
Missionyietyrned from Tibet considerable develop- 
ment has taken place in Indo-Tibetan trade. The 
rise^bfr a commercial intimacjj between •Tibet and 
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India is\distasteful to -Russia, whose, interests, how- 
ever, may acclaim a signal victory |iow that Giieat 
Britain has subscribed with extraordinary self-denial 
to the text of Article IV. It indeed to be 
feared by the te,rms of ihis clause that Indian trade 
sufFelrs a direct loss, in' so much that the Tibetans 
have^ now awake'ned to nn interest in, and acquired 
a 2est for, Indian trade, which, particularly promi- 
nent along the Simla-Shipki caravan route as well 
as at Gartok the new western mart, will now be 
_ suppressed. Although Russia, who is without com- 
mercial ties with Tibet, imposes these arbitrary 
conditions on Indian trade which feeds a market not 
two hundred mile? distant from the Indian frontiers, 
she is not herself observing the spirh of the Treaty 
with any exceptional pains. Within ten days of the 
^announcement of the Anglo-RUssian Convention, an 
important “ scientific ” mission under Lieut.-Colonel 
KozlofF left St. Petersburg for Central Asia* thus 
directly violating the stipulation that, for a period 
of three years from August 31, 1907, no scientific 
mission, either Russian or British*, should proceed 
to the region. 

There can be no question, that the Govern- 
ment of India should be permitted to exercise 
unfettered coptf6l over an irresponsible state lying 

within the shadow of her own frontier.' Russia has 

* \ 

sought the principle of commercial equality in an 
area twelvfc hundred, miles distant from hcf "own 
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frontiers in order that Great Britain should be said to 
ha^e rec<»gnized the intervening region as beneath 
Russian control. Lhasa is an important point from 
which to inflilen^e the peoples of Central Asia, and it 
is quite well known to the Gpvernm®nt of India that 
Russia’^ real objectiv'e for some time to come *is to* 
secure uncontested domination over Chines Tur- 
kestan. At present one of the three territories which 
lie beyond the eighteen provinces of the Celestial 
Empire proper, it certainly appears that, so far as 
Russisfn expansion is concerned, Chinese Turkestan, 
is destined to fill the role so recently occupied by 
Manchuria. Prop'osals, by which Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan were fo be ceded to Russia in 
exchange for ^he evacuatisti of Manchuria, were, 
put forward just prior to the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese war.. It will not be surprising, therefor^ 
to learn that Russian officials now regard Chinese 
Turkestan as their exclusive sphere. Russian trade 
with Chinese Turkestan does not yet respond to the 
fexertions of the Government to *any appreciable 
extent. In many places the unsupported efforts of 
the Indian traders* prevail, although Russian officials 
never lose an opportunity to create difficulties for 
Indian merchants with the provincial officials. It is 
however as impossible to deny as'tg -disregard the 
prestige activity of the Russian officials that 
have been drafted into Chinese Turkestan frqp the 
itdmftiie^ative bureaux at Tashkent. 
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At Kashgar there is a diplomatic agent supported 
by a customs staff, a consular secretary, an Intfflli- 
gence Officer from the military head-quarters in 
Petersburg and a consulate guard Qf sixty mounted 
Cossacks. At.Urumtchi, the capital of the province, 
•there is a consul, assisted by a vice-consul and a 
cons,ular secretary.. These -have a guard of one 
hundred mounted Cossacks. In Kulja and Torfan 
there are consulates, presided over by full-fledged 
consuls assisted by consular secretaries.^ The con- 
sulate escort in Kulja and Torfan amounts in each 
case to sixty mounted Cossacks. In addition to the 
consular establishments at Kulja," Torfan, Kashgar 
and Urumtchi, Russia maintains in Chinese Turkes- 
tan a number of aksakals or native 'sonsular agents, 
who have been credited to ..Khotan, Kargarlik, 
Yangi-Hissar, Kashgar, Yarkand, Maralbashi, Aksu, 
Keriya. In each of the consular centres Russian 
churches have been erected. In Kashgar and 
Urumtchi only — the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
war stopping the erection of bank-premises- in 
Khotan — are there branches of the Russo-Chinese 
bank, that political and financial ’institution which 
supports throughout Asia the '-advance of Russia. 
In Chinese Turkestan it refuses the advantages of its 
protection, as.yfell as the privileges of the clearing 
house, to any trader who deals in Indian ®r Chinese 
goods- 

Atiachfid to thesQ several Russian consular el^tab- 
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lilhments necessarily there are interested or small 
dej^endeijt communities of Russian or Russian native 
subjects. Around each of the eight native agents 
smaller gatherii^gs of Russian native subjects have 
collected when the ease, wvth which the influence 
of Russia radiating cfintinuously from several sefJaratg 
points spreads in the cegicitis borcfering Tibet, ^will 
be readily understood. In spite of this elaborate 
system, however, it may be doubted Vhether the 
population »of these areas would exchange Chinese 
for Russian. protection, Russia exercfses administra- 
tively in Central Asia a purely destructive influence. 
If the maw of the Chinese official is no less capa- 
cious, Chinese rule, itself* is bo^h benevolent and 
tolerant. 

Against this flourish of Russian authority in 
Chinese Turkestan it is interesting to place the 
position occupied by British influence. Until quite 
lately Great Britain had no official representative in 
Chinese Turkestan, the sanction of. the Imperial 
■Chinese authorities in Peking to fhe elevation of 
Mr. George M*acai*tney, C.I.E., from Special Assist- 
ant for Chinese Affairs to the Resident in Kashmir 
with a seat of offfoe at Kashgar, to British Consul 
in Chinese Turkestan only having been received 
jvithin the last few months. FOr^^ twenty years, 
Mr. Macartney has officiated unaided in Kashgar, 
50 of Ms value and suitability for the ne^ post 
ther* pan be no two opinions^ In addition to Mr. 
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Macartney British interests are reported upon by |5ix 
aksakalsy placed respectively at«iKhotan, ^Yark^d, 
Kashgar, Yangi-Hissar, Kargarlik and Maralbashi. 
But neither Mr. Macartney nor apy *of the other 
officials are supplied v^th military escorts. Under 
thesd circumstances it is to be feared that the Articles 
in aspect of Tibet havie merely compromised our 
position in that state while confirming Russian 
supremacy 'in Chinese Turkestan. 

By a strange irony the advantage of the situation 
rests with China, who has awakened to a sense of 
responsibility for Tibet which seems not unlikely to 
lead to the ultimate inclusion df the little State 
within the dominions of its oSuper-lord. Russian 
action in Chinese Turkestan could aldire prevent such 
a scheme, and in that contingency . Anglo-Indian 
t/’oops in spite of treaties woiild havp to return to 
the Tibetan capital. Two recent decrees, speaking 
of Tibet as “ the real frontier of China,” explain 
that the appointment of Chao Erh-fung as Imperial 
Resident in Tibet, and of his brother, Chao Erh- 
hsun, as Viceroy of the adjoining province, Sze- 
chwan, was designed with ‘the object of ensuring 
harmonious co-operation in developing military 
efficiency, encouraging education and agriculture, 
and generally iLriproving the government of Tibet) 
The officials specially selected for service* in Tibet 
are premised a long tenure of office. The ilecessary 
funds and ‘officials w,'ll be provided from the '^rich 
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privince of Sze-chwan, the Viceroy Chao Erh-hsun 
bei'ig tha ablest financier and one of the most upright 
administrators in the Chinese Empire. It seems to 
be then but * a \ question of years before Tibetan 
independence will have passed away^when, if China 
can resist the pressure’of Russia in Chinese Turke’stan,* 
a remarkable situation will have arisen on th^ nqf th- 
eastern frontier of India. Nejial and Bhutan are 
as much tributary to the Celestial Government as to 
the Indian Government, and the strengthening of 
Chinese influence in Mid-Asia would necessarily^, 
bring up the question of the relations of the Govern- 
ment of India wfth its two neighbours. It may 
seem to many a long wa)f from the Younghusband 
Mission of 19#^ to the delicate issues involved by. 
some prospective consideration of the character of 
China’s rights.in Nep'al and Bhutan. It is not sucji 
a very long way, however, and the problem would 
, have Been solved for all time if the British Govern- 
ment, as the Russian Government would have done, 
had-only kept for itself the fruits of ifs own enterprise 
by maintaining its ^Dosition in Tibet. 

Novel as the 'situatk»n may be, the attitude of 
the Chinese Govermnent towards the Indo-Tibetan 
negotiations, from which resulted the Trade Con- 
vention of 19^08, shows how seriousl^ China intends 
for the fi>tuje to pursue rights, long neglected but 
no mo^ to be regarded as non-existen^. Nineteen 
year# Ijave passed since, in 1890, Lord Lansdowne, 
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then Viceroy of India, and the Chinese AmbanjS'at 
Lhasa signed at Calcutta a Convention CGncernCng 
Sikkim and Tibet, which among other things dealt 
with trans-frontier trade. Three yeiars later, British 
and Chinese Commissioners met at Darjiling and 
drew up the trans-frontier Trade Regulations of 
189^ l?y which' an Indo-Tibetan trade mart was 
opened at Yatung in the Chumbi Valley. The 
Tibetans rStuted the arrangements made on their 
behalf on that occasion and acted with such violence 
and defiance oi: the superior Power that ’the Young- 
husband Expedition took the field. 

Events prior to 1904 disclosed “then Tibet’s com- 
plete disregard fa*- the author-ity of China. The 
Younghusband Mission-brought its cSwn lesson both 
to suzerain and vassal, and the^cleavige in Chino- 
Tibetan relations in 1904 had been welded by ^908 
into an unassailable unity. In the Trade Regulation 
of 1908, there is constant mention of China’s authority 
over Tibet, much as the negotiations showed Chang, 
the Chinese plenipotentiary to possess superior poWers 
to those held by his Tibetan colleagues. In four 
years Tibet had been humbled and "Chinese authority 
had emerged from a classic obscurity. For the rest 
the jealous conservatism of China precludes" any great 
development of ^ trade under the new conditions from’ 
taking place. 



GREAT BRIJAIN AND AFGHANISTAN 

I. THE REIGN OF ABDUR RAHMAN 

Among the many native, states whose territories 
are protected by the British Government there is 
none of gre’ater importance than Afghanistan, whosa 
ruler, the Amir Habib Ullah Khan, so recently made 
a visit to India as the guest of the Viceroy. Many 
years have passed sinte the late Amir, Abdur Rahman 
Khan, paid his^espects to Lbrd Dufferin as Viceroy 
of India at a s]3ecial ’Durbar at Rawal Pindi in 1885. 
But .until 1907, although the invitation has bean 
renev^ed regi^larly and special missions have been 
sent by the Government of India to Kabul, for a 
variety of reasons — in which ill-feeling was generally 
the determinirig ,factjDr — that visit has never been 
repeated. 

On account 0/ its geographical situation, Afghan- 
istan is of the highest value to the position of India. 
Lying between the possessions of Great Britain and 
Russia in mid-Asia — bounded on th^ north by the 
Oxus Rivbr^nd Russian Turkestan, on the south by 
India, ®n the west by Persia, and on th® east hy the 
region^of the Pamirs — it fulfils the functions of a buffer 
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State, and mistakenly ' is so described, although (he 
recognition of its independence," contained in ihe 
Dane Convention, removed any vestige of subordina- 
tion that was remaining to its position. The capital 
is Kabul, and ether cities of importance are Kan- 
dahar and Herat. Among the physical features are 
the^ celebrated mountaitv range, the Hindu Kush, 
which runs from qast to west across the country ; 
and the classic Oxus, one of the most historical 
streams in Asia. It is divided to-day intd five major 
.provinces — Herat, Kandahar, Kabul, Afghan Turk- 
estan and Badakshan, and extends protection to the 
two territories of Kafiristan and Wakhan. Afghan- 
istan occupies ail’ area rnore than 300,000 square 
miles in extent, contains'a populatioi^' estimated at a 
little less than six millions and boasts an 'annual revenue 
v/irying between one and two million€ sterling* It 
possesses an army of doubtful quality but returned 
numerically at 150,000 on a peace footing. The 
eminent advantages attaching to its geographical 
location have made it always desirable that complete 
accordance should be maintained between its ruler 
and the Viceroy of India. For this purpose various 
treaties have been exchanged," and still, in fact, 
exist. 

Relations v/ith Afghanistan date back to 1809" 
when, agitated by the rumour that the' Emperor 
Napolfon arvd the Tsar Alexander were proposing to 
invade India through Persia, Mr. Elphinstofte' was 
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1 sel^t as an amoassador to Kabul. The immediate 
i outcome *©£ this visit was the arrangement of a treaty 
with Bhah Shujah, as the ruler of Kabul, an alliance 
ultimately interrupted by the anarchy with which 
the country was convulsed. The upshot of these 
proceedings brought *Dost Mahommed to the. throne 
in 1826, when the active support which Russia was 
lending to Persian schemes of aggression against 
Herat gave point to the ITfcessity of es’t^lishing a 
permanent • barrier along the north-west frontier. 
Treaties of ’alliance were renewed with Ranjit Singh 
and Shah Shujah ; and a rupture of relations with 
Dost Mahommed *on account of the presence of a 
Russian mission at KabuPfollowed. An expedition, 
ostensibly prepared for th-& relief of Herat but 
designed to check the growing influence of Russia 
in ^fghanistaji, crossed the Indus under the leader- ^ 
ship of Lord Keane in November 1838. The first 
Afghan war — 1838—1842 — had now begun, and 
Kabul and Kandahar were captured. . Our initial act 
' after entering Kabul was to restore* Shah Shujah to 
the throne. The* murder of Sir Alexander Burnes 
and Sir Williafn Mj?cnaghten in 1841 brought 
about his displacenfent in favour of Dost Mahommed 
in whose'interest, as the result of the national revolt 
•and the disasters occurring to our drij;is in 1840“^ 842, 
we evacupatgd Afghanistan. 

Th^^ fortunes of the next few yeafs cor^letely 
reslfoiied Dost Mahommed to i)ur favour,*so much so 
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that in 1*854 Sir John Lawrence received Ghupn 
Hyder as a special envoy from the Amir,-fwhile in 
the next year the first treaty between Great Britain 
and Afghanistan ^yas signed, sealed, < and exchanged. 
Two years later .a second treaty was arranged, when a 
subsidy of twelve lakhs was granted to Dost Mahom- 
med and the appdintmentiof a* British Agent to Kabul 
provided for. ^ In the following year, 1858, Shir Ali 
was nomi^.'S'ied as the successor of Dost Mahommed. 
At the death of the aged Amir in 1863 Shir Ali’s 
claim to the throne was disputed by his half-bfother 
— the eldest son of Dost Mahommed — Mahommed 
Afzul Khan, the father of Abdur Rahman Khan. 
Between 1863-186.8 there' were long years of civil 
>var, with Shir Ali on*«the one sid*^, Mahonimed 
Afzul Khan, his son Abdur Rahman, and Azim 
Khan, another son of Dost Mahommed, on the o,i;her 

r 

side. 

•» * 

As the result of these troubles Shir Ali gained 
the ascendencyi Abdur Rahman Khan fled to Samar- 
kand, in Russian* territory, and^ Azim, Khan died' in 
flight to Teheran. So soon as the new Amir had 
settled himself upon the thfone supplies of money 
and war materials were presenttd to him by the 
Government of India, by whom he was invited to a 
conference with/Lord Mayo at Umballa, In return" 
Shir Ali sought in 1869 recognition pf' his son, 
Abdulj^h Jai|, as the heir apparent, a concession 
which was lefused. R epulsed in one direction^; Shir 
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aIi proclaimed on his own ‘account in 1873 this 
same soi!,* and imjjrisoned in the following year 
Yakut Khan, the heir-designate of the Government 
of India, Twd years latter he- extended a cool 
reception to the mission which Lord Lytton dis- 
patched to Kabul^; and, as a reply to our occupation 
of Quetta in 1876, opened negotiations with .the 
Governor-General of Russian JTurke^tan, General 
von Kauffman. From no^ until the e1!d of his 


reign, 1878* Shir Ali relied upon Russia and, con- 
fident* of hdr support, welcomed a Russian Mission 
under Major-General Stolietoft to Kabul in 1878. 
As the result of the visit of the Russian Envoy an 
offensive and defensive alliance between Russia and 
Afghanistan a^s drawn up" Before it could bo 
ratified the refusal of Shir Ali to receive a British 
Mission under Sir Neville Chamberlain had pre- 
cipitated the second Afghan war, 1878-1879. 
Kandahar was occupied by General Sir Donald 
Stewart in January 187^9 ; and the recalcitrant Amir, 
flying to M^zar-i-Sharif, died in the following 
month. Shortly after these events the war con- 
cluded, with the^instal?ation of Yakub Khan upon 
the throne and the dispatch of the Cavagnari Mission 
to Kabul *to draw up the treaty of Gandamak. 

Yakub Khan had reigned less thian four months 
when SirrL^uis Cavagnari and his staff were massacred 
in September. 'The third Afghan war%now (ipened, 
18/9-^1880, with the operations under General Sir 
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Frederick (now Field-Marshal Lord) Pioberts. T^ie 
Afghans were defeated at Charasla and Yakub Khan 
fled. But the ill-temper of the capital had. spread to 
the surrounding tribes and, before^ the end of the 
year, a general rising had taken place. , By December 
1879, Kabul was cut off, and only immediate action 
on^the. part of f5ir Donald Stewart, who came up 
with forces fj:om Kandahar, saved the situation. 

At this*’ crisis in the affairs of Afghanistan Abdur 
Rahman, who had retired into Russian 'territory on 
his defeat by* Shir Ali in the war of’ succession, 
1863-1868, suddenly appeared from across the Oxus, 
supported by Russian arms and a small force. It 
was no part of the Russian scheme of the moment 
that Abdur Rahman should go to K^abul. General 
KaufFman, believing we were about to retire from 
Afghanistan, thought that Abdur Rahman might 
make a bid for Afghan Turkestan and, in establishing 
himself there, prepare the way for the Russian occu- 
pation of the province at some future date. Unlooked 
for by us as Abdur Rahman’s appearapee undoubtedly 
was, it was nevertheless welcome.’ He was invited 
to Kabul, where, in June, 1880, heVas elected Amir 
by the assembled Sirdars. 

In the following month, under instructions 
addressed to General Sir Donald Stewart by the 
Marquis of Ripon, as Viceroy of Indi^ Sir Lepel 
Griffinf communicated on July 20, 1880, the'follow- 
ing promis*e in the ^course of a letter to Ab’dur 
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Rahman, in^ confirmation of his election to the 
throne — > 

... If any. Power should attempt to interfere in 
Afghanistan, ana if such interference should lead to 
unprovoked aggression on the dominions of your 
Highness, in that event the British Government ^^ould 
be prepared to aid you to , such .eiftent and in such 
manner as may appear to the Britisji Governrnent 
necessary in repelling it, prxj#ide(?that yL'’!:,Jdighness 
follows unreservedly the advine of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to your external relations. . . . 

• 

Unhappily this engagement concerned only the 
external relations ’of the country and took no notice 
of the task which immediately confronted the new 
ruler. In Afghanistan itself all was chaotic, the 
gravest confusion p-revailing in every department of 
the , political,, civil and military administration. At 
the time, too, the tribal system was in full swing, and 
each tribe, together with its sub-divisions according 
to its numerical force and territorial dimensions, 
supported one, or more of the reigmng chiefs. The 
existence of these leaders may be compared with 
that enjoyed by the dukes and barons of the Middle 
Ages in France. They occupied so great a position 
in the State that the enlistment of their services 
’upon behalf, of the Throne was alvjays sufficient to 
niaintaiir tj;ie balance of the scales in favour of the 
ruler (/[ Kabul. Nevertheless, in orden to foitify his 
, position, Abdur Rahmtn decided* to suppress 
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them. One by one th'ey were brought^undcr subjec- 
tion, the gradual circumscription of their 'authority 
paving the way to the subsequent solidarity which 
distinguished his awn position. Tills Work occupied 
all his energies for the hrst three years of his reign ; 
when, at its completion, he turned his attention 
to the ,army it was to find that his resources were 
already considerably straitened. 

At th^'juncture, in order to mark the correctness 
of Abdur Rahman’s conduct during thd first years 
of his reign. Lord Ripon, on June 16, 1883, wrote in 
the course of a letter to the Amir — 

. . . Impressed by these considerations, I have 
determined to offer to your Highness personally . . . 
a subsidy of ten lakhs* ' of rupees a^ear, payable 
monthly, to be devoted to the payn’ient of your 
troops and to the other measures required for„the 
defence of your north-western frontier. . . . 

With the assistance of the subsidy Abdur Rah- 
man began to’ work upon the military system of 
the tribes, gradually shaping it to a model of his own. 
At an early stage in his task, at the Durbar with 
Lord Dufferin on April 5, 1885, he was assisted with 
a gift of ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breech-loading 
rifles, three batteries of artillery, and liberal supplies 
of ammunition.*' These presents, the guarantees of* 
the good-will of the Government, prompted Abdur 
Rahman to pledge the Viceroy in these momentous 
words — " “ * 
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... in ^turn for this kindness and 'favour, I 
am ready, with my arms and people to render any 
services that may be required of me or of the Afghan 
nation. As British Government has declared 

that it will assist me in repelling any foreign enemy, 
so it is right and proper that Af^anistan should 
unite in the firmest manner and stand side .by* side 
with the British Government. ...*. 

The interest and sympathj^ of^ the Government of 
India stirred the Amir t^fuch efforts trfjt, as the 
outcome of* his initiative, he may be described as the 
actuaF founder of the army of Afghanikan. In place 
of the old feudal levies with their variable alle- 
giance, he called ‘into being a force paid, created 
and controlled entirely *by himself. Under the 
terms of the ‘tJ.urand Convention, the Amir’s subsidy 
was increased from twelve to eighteen lakhs 
and • the right to import munitions of war was 
conceded to Jiim. He now proceeded to erect in 
his capital model workshops and factories, and an 
arsenal with a weekly output of two guns, one 
hundred and seyenty-five rifles, and a*varying quantity 
of ammunition. With these he intended to equip a 
million men, and to build up a reserve of five hundred 
rounds for each fierd-piece and five thousand rounds 
for every ’rifle. Although the million men standard 
*was not reached he did amass an'inamense stock of 
ordnance* supplies in Kabul, and imparted to the 
position of Afghanistan, for the firs^ time#in its 
hisfony, an element of profound security. 
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By meUns of his 'perfected army Ai|dur Rahman 
founded a military autocracy. At the same time 
he had the wit to see that the continuation of ^iich a 
form of government would be renderM-more difficult 
as soon as the energies of his people were profitably 
occupied. That change has now generally taken place. 
Although the Af^hjns retjiin at the present time their 
old characteristics — their love of their own country 
and theirj^atred of 'alieff i-aces — through many years 
of peace, and their intercourse, on the one* hand, with 
the Russians and, in the other direction, "with ‘India 
they are liable to flock to the standard of the Amir 
less than they were. It must not be forgotten, 
moreover, that to-day Afghanistan reproduces the 
conditions of a settled country and pc^esses a popu- 
lation much more contented than .that of a generation 
ago, the penetrating associations’of prosperity haying 
benumbed the warlike instincts of the bulk of the 
people. Side by side, therefore, with his reorganiz- 
ation of the army, Abdur Rahman reformed the laws, 
improved the cc^nditions of trade and revenue, and 
reared from amid the remains of' the tribal system 
a civil administration. The ‘ laws '•which the Amir 
designed, together with their vafrious modifications 
and amendments, now fill a dozen volumes.’ At the 
time every official, -great and small, possessed a manual" 
signed and sealed by him ; but, although his inten- 
tions ^/^re excellent, judicial corruption made \jvasion 
of the penalties neither, difficult nor infrequent. 
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The concition of the Cwrhinal Code? was left 
untouched arid to»day there is no limit to its 
penalties. Torture is invariably applied ; men are 
still blown fro^i guns, while penalties of equal 
brutality are exacted for comparatively trivial offences. 
Occasionally, too, a Spirit of sheer barbarism distin- 
guishes the justice which is dispensed, and in the 
fates which befell a robber and an over-jealous student 
of political affairs this is V6fy*plainly indicated. The 
former was* a renegade official whose exploits had 
won for a mojintain pass near Kabul ‘an unenviable 
notoriety. Captured at length by the police Abdur 
Rahman determined to make an example of him. 
Upon the summit of a pass, 8000 feet above sea 
level, the Ami.* erected a flagstaff ; from this was 
suspended an, iron .cage, and in the cage Abdur 
Rahman placed his qiiondam official — where he left 
him. 

The student had broken in upon a Durbar, 
which Abdur Rahman was holding, v^ith the declar- 
ation that the Russians were adva«cing to invade 
Afghanistan. 

“The Russians are. coming ! ” said the Amir. 
“Then you shall be taken to the summit of yonder 
tower and shall have no food until you see them 
arriving.” 

From, the first the condition of tlie revenue and 
the quytioif of the currency attracted Ijis attejjition ; 
buUthe Amir’s attitude tow^fds foreign* trade was 
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irregular ^nd despotio In a sense helfavoured pro- 
tection, and, while he modified existing, taxes and 
improved their methods of collection, he interdicted 
trade with India and Russia. At the, same time he 
established a mint in Kabul and proceeded to replace 
by new tokens those hitherto In circulation. At a 
later date, when 'Abdur Rahman ifnported American 
minting machinery and the services of an official from 
Calcutta^he Kabul possessed a capacity of 

100,000 silver and copper tokens a day. 

These metisures were the neces^ry and. pre- 
liminary steps to any restoration of order in the 
State, and it was as well perhaps that the Amir 
began his task at the beginning. It was, however, 
^upon the formation of. a capable *and permanent 
administration that he concentrated tlje greater part 
of his energies ; and, in any consideration of his 
reign, it is the elaborate administrative machinery 
which he left behind that stands out* most promi- 
nently. Unfojtunately, in spite of high-sounding 
titles, the methods of the new system were regulated 
in many instances by the principled of the old. Yet, 
as contrived by him, the civil adrtiinistration repre- 
sent the outward form of civiliaed government. It 
is not to be supposed that he was able to maintain 
it free from abuee. Spoliation and embezzlement 
have existed so long in the Orient that recourse to 
them j^as become second nature to every Vuno^ionary. 
In Afghanistan each .official, whether he were, the 
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product of tJk new order or a remnant of the old, 
was corrupt, ’and fegarded abuse of office as the 
custorftary symbol of administrative power. The 
existence of suJh a state of affairs impaired the 
success of any attempt at reform -for, although 
Abdur Rahman produced a tine array of depart- 
mental chiefs, peculation was rife and disorders 
really unabated. In Oriental goX‘rnmcnt the 
supreme and one propell/Tt^'* motive of I'h* official 
classes is the enhancement of their own interests. 
Although Abdur Rahman put a stop ‘to the sale of 
public offices he could not control the disbursement 
and acceptance of ’ bribes, by which the award of 
such offices could be influenced. In spite of in- 
herent difficulrifes the Amir achieved substantial 
• » 

success, simplifying in the end the methods of 
govegiment procedure and improving the general 
condition of the country. In order to win respect 
for his laws he permitted a firm of silk merchants 
from Bombay to summon the Bibi*> Ilalima, his 
wife-; and he punished with amflutation of the 
fingers any who defkced a Government ledger. 

Always alive to^his oWn interests, Abdur Rahman 
was well aware of I'he significance of the. develop- 
ment which he was effecting in the position of 
Afghanistan ; . and, while the dignity, of the State 
grew from year to year, the Amir equally reali2ed 
that his^wn importance was appreciating. Fsr the 
•first years of his reign he w*as an absorbed, silent 
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worker, and his laboufs were characte|ized by fore- 
sight and self-reliance. All the measures-^military, 
financial, and administrative — calculated to enTiance 
his name and to jmprove his State were pushed to 
completion in .this period. Once safely accom- 
plished, and a certain national dignity secured to his 
country., so little* did he consider himself beholden 
to the Gover^tnent^ of India, that, by way of reply- 
ing to stoppage ^'‘certain supplies of war 
material by the Viceroy, he repudiated liis subsidy, 
dispatched reg*iments to the frontier as an impudent 
precaution, and wrote over the head of the Viceroy 
a letter of complaint to Lord Salisbury, the Prime 
Minister of the day. This independence of action, 
•of interest to the historian but troublesome to the 
Government to whose service the Amk' was pledged, 
may be said to have described the second half of 
his reign, during which time his strenuous spirit 
no doubt lacked sufficient occupation to keep it 
from mischief. In any case, between 1890 and 
1898, the AirTir pushed relations between Kabul 
and Calcutta to the verge of rupture through his 
patronage of certain fanatifal spirits of the border, 
his indulgence in spiritual activities of a disturbing 
character, and the ostentatious sounding ‘of a note 
of truculent defiance at the time of the Tirah 
Campaign, In a letter addressed to ,the Viceroy 
of Inriia, before the Durand Mission set ofet to its 
labours in* the tribal zone, Abdur Rahman, >*'rote 
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the following iprophecy of wHat would happen in 
^he event* of tne Government of India interfering 
with tlie region i^ question — 

As to these frontier tribes known hy the name 
of Yaghistan, if they v^ere included in my dominions 
I should be able to majee tbcm light against any 
enemy of England and mys'elf, by tl^ name of *t 
religious war, under tbe dag, of# their co-religious 
Muslin ruler (myself). Tlnd these people' being 
brave warriots and staunch Mabommedans would 
make ai» very»st£ong force to fight again’st any power, 
which might invade India or Afghanistan. I will 
gradually make th'iin peaceful siibiccts and good 
friends of Great Britain. .But if you should cut 
them out of my, dominions they will neither be of 
any use to you. nor to me’; you will always be 
engaged in figliting ’or other trouble with them, 
and tljey will .always *go on plundering. As long 
as your Government is strong and in peace, you 
will be able to* keep them quiet by a strong hand, 
^but if at any time a foreign enemy appear on the 
borders of India these •frontier tribes will be your 
worst enemies. *¥011 ^lust remember that they are 
like a weak enemy ^bo can be held under the feet 
of a strong enemy, as long as be is strong ; and the 
moment he ceases to*be strong enough to hold liim 
the weak one gets out of his hold and attacks him in 
return. In your cutting away from me these frontier 
tribes, who are people of my nationality and my 
religion, you^will injure my prestige in the eye| of 
my subjwts, and you will make me weak^ and my 
^Hreakfle^ is injurious for your Government. 
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Troubles quickly followed the w|iting of these 
words. But it is doubtful whether they Vould have 
attained the dimensions which di^'^tinguished them 
if Abdur Rahman had not gone out of his way to 
exploit the 'marauding procliyities of the tribes. 
Afghan participation in the long series of minor 
v^ars which concluded wifh the Tirah was well 
known, and gave rise to a situation so little different 
to that 'recently existing on the Indian frontier that 
a reference to it here is of special interest. After 
patiently submitting for many months 'to thfe situa- 
tion thus brought about, the Government of India 
addressed a protest to Kabul, which might indeed 
have been but recently penned.'' It was as follows — 

... It is right that I should tell your Highness 
that the information which I have received in^Jicates 
that tribesmen from your Highness’s territories have 
joined the Mullah of Hadda, and have in other 
respects committed aggression against the British 
Government. , Bodies of men from Jelaiabad district 
crossed the Kabul River openly with flags flying and 
drums beating. After the fight ^at Shabkaddar they 
returned in the same mafiner, carrying their dead 
and helping their wounded. 0n the side of Khost 
numbers of camels, stolen from my troops in Dawar, 
have been taken across the border, and it is even 
reported that these camels have been ordered to be 
collected by Sirdar Sherindil Khan. Ypur Highness 
wilf no doubt recognize the propriety of Hfrecting 
the restoration of camels belonging to the Govern- 
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ment of India, which have beeh stolen arid carried 
into Afghan t(yritor*y. 

YcAir Higl^'ss has said that “ tribesmen can 
never join such \ movement openly for fear of me. 
If any one has come he must ha^e gone secretly.” 
What I now ask your Highness, in .accordance v^ith 
those assurances cjf friendship whiyh you have so 
readily made, is that you w-ill publicly announce to 
the tribesmen, througli your local omeers, that if 
they cross the border and jwiirin disturbances^against 
the British •Government, they will incur your dis- 
pleasug^. Xhe belief is entertained hy many mis- 
guided persons tliat they will not incur your 
Highness’s displeasure by acting in a hostile manner 
against the British Government, and this belief can 
be dispelled if your* Higfmess’s local officers will 
keep watch alon|^* the Kabul River and at other places • 
in order to ptevent .your Highness’s subjects from 
crossing the frontier with hostile intentions, whether 
secretfy or ope’nly. I ask your Highness, therefore, 
to issue orders to this effect. . . . 

When Abdur Rahman acknowledged the receipt 
of this letter the situation, of which the Viceroy had 
complained, had considerably aggravated by 

the active assistance which the revolting tribesmen 
had received from * the Amir’s frontier officials. 
None the less the Amir denied responsibility while, 
at the same time, forwarding to Simlji a reassuring 
statement of his intentions towards the tribes. In 
the ccHU«e tff this letter Abdur Rahman wrefc as 
MoIIoWSt- 

I 
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. . . *I have ordered the local officers to keep 
watch on Afghan subjects to the' best if thfeir ability, 
and prevent them from joining MuUah Haddfi. . . . 
No tribesmen from my territories cun do such an act 
in an open mann'er. Some of them, however, have 
gre^t faith in Mullah Hadda, .and it is possible that 
they rtiay have joined him during the night, travel- 
ling like thieves by unfrequented roads. How is it 
possible to l^sep watch on thieves during nights 
along ,such an extensive frontier ? . . . My kind 
friend, such an arrangement could only be possible 
by posting about 10,000 soldiers on ajl ^^he mountain 
'tops and at all the fords in that district. Then they 
will be able to execute properly such an arrangement, 
otherwise how would it be possible to stop the 
people who are familiar with 'the country ? If the 
well-known roads be guarded against them, they 
can, owing to their knowledge of th,e country, find 
paths over mountains and tlrrough desert tracts to 
cross the frontier. As far as possible, however, the 
local officials have been watching, and will watch, 
any open movements of the tribesmen. . . . 

After the 'receipt of this communication from 
the Amir of Afghanistan the ''Government of India 
pushed forward preparations for ‘the punishment of 
the, tribes ; and, accordingly, the Tirah Field Force 
came into existence. Concerned at thfe direction 
of events, and ' deriving an inspiration from the 
magnitude of the preparations which Sir William 
Lockhatt was making, the Amir changed his-, tactics 
and reprimanded, where previously he had i^irored, 
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the inaction of his officials. *1^ consequence of this 
change 6f fr^t oft the part of the ruler of Kabul 
the ttibes we\ unable to look with any certainty 
of help to the ’Amir’s officials. At the same time 
there is no doubt that the tribes cli(j ceceive material 
assistance of an unofficial character and co.ntinued 
to receive it untif the conclusion pl^ hostilities. The 
occasions for concern at Abdur RuHiman s attitude 
were less as the aged Amif approached ^he close 
of his life^ relations between Kabul and Calcutta 
being cemerkted by the warm regard which the 
Afghan ruler possessed for the Viceroy, Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston. Before this friendship had had time 
to influence the cgurse *of border politics Abdur 
Rahman died* When a figure *of commanding ability 
and of absorbing iaterest disappeared from the stage 
of Qentral A§ian politics amid expressions of genuine 
regret. 


II. TIIF. RULE OI' HABin tJI.LAII 

When Abdur’^ahman Khan died on October 
I, 1901, the pefsonalify of his successor and son, 
Habib Ullah Khafti, was not altogether unknown 
to India.* During the last years of his life Abdur 
•Rahman hatf been compelled for reasons of health to 
transfer much of the administrative business of the 
stated the hands of Habib Ullah. The newfAmir, 
^ therefore, possessed an intimate knowledge of the 
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internal affairs of thd( country; and, since he had re- 
placed his father at the weekly Durbir, during the 
last five years of Abdur Rahmanj^f reign, Umple 
opportunities had existed for forming an estimate 
of his character^ A despot by environment, if not 
by inclination, he filled his father’s shoes with toler- 
ance and patiencd . In some -degree the promise of 
his early years Aias been realized in the developments 
which h^ve describecl iTls domestic policy. So far as 
his relations with India are concerned Habib Ullah 
has not gone out of his way to meet th^ wishes of 
the Indian Government. Pride of place handed down 
by Abdur Rahman, has propelled the Amir to regard 
himself in a way which vcas destined to clash with 
{he views of the Go-vernment of "India. Abdur 
Rahman conceived an Afghanistan which would 
possess an untrammelled independence, a sea-coast line 
and the right to maintain representatives abroad. It 
was these same aims which Habib Ullah set before 
himself when he assumed responsibility for the 
affairs of his country. He has not hesitated' to 
give expression to the more e\<v;'avagant of Abdur 
Rahman’s aspirations, he ha» no less maintained his 
father’s view on the topics which have come up for 
discussion between the Government of India and 
hirnsclf, and were- vexed questions in thp days of the* 
late ruler. Plain indications of the views which the 
Amir^olds on the subject of railways and feleg'japhs, 
and the arms and subsidy questions, have been ^iven 
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at frequent intervals since 190^, and his •manner at 
these tiihes i^s recalled the brusqueness by which, 
upon'occasion^he old Amir was distinguished. In 
no w'ay has Habib Ullah displayed his independence 
so much as in his treatment of’ the very delicate 
issues involved in the problem of the border 'zone 
and its lawless trihes. -Hejias freely patronized cer- 
tain wandering fakirs, whose activitik are objection- 
able to the Government— of fncTia and regai^ded as a 
menace to*the peace of the border. In this direc- 
tion nt can be said that the Amii» is not quite 
the master of the situation that public opinion 
imagines. Indeed the ruling powers in Afghanistan 
are divided betweeji thi*ee factions, each directly 
interested in *the fortunes .of the State. They arg 
represented firstly by those who profess the cause of 
the Amir ; speondlyby the supporters of Sirdar Nazr 
Ullah Khan, brother of Habib Ullali ; thirdly by the^ 
adherents of Bibi Halima, the Queen Dowager, wife 
of the late Amir Abdur Rahman and mother of 
Sirdar Mahommed Omar Jan Kh^i. 

Nazr Ullah i^>< n is the offspring of a Wakhan 
concubine named Gulrtz. His claim to the gadiz 
is in support of \he theory that might is fight. 
Since po^ession is nine points of the law, and Habib 
Ullah is in possession, it is obvious that he will have 
to make.considerable effort. Bibi Halima aspires to 
the ti^one^by reason of her direct descent fronf Amir 
Dcst Mahommed Khan. She is of the »blood royal 
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and in pogcession of ^ler liberty, would compel Sirdar 
Mahommed Omar Jan Khan to t*ake ^e fidld. His 
chances of success in any rebellion would not 'be as 
great as those enjoyed by his half-brothfr, Nazr Ullah 
Khan, who is fujl brother to Habib Ullah. 

Th? disparity in the ages of these three sons of 
Abdur Rahman Is .a factor in the situation. Habib 
Ullah Khan, bafrn 1872, and Nazr Ullah Khan, horn 
1874, are many years tlfb serJor of Sirdar Mahommed 
Omar Jan Khan, who was born in 1889. In this 
direction it is* interesting to recall that'-the kwful 
heir to the throne, Sirdar Inayat Ullah Khan, the 
son of Habib Ullah, was born in 1888. He is actually 
six months older than his*-uncle. Sirdar Mahommed 
Omar Jan Khan. Habjb Ullah wdtches over the 
interests of his heir very carefully, consolidating his 
position wherever he can do so. The Amir ijiade 
this son Governor of Kabul during his own visit 
to India in 1907. It will be remembered that Habib 
Ullah sent Sirdar Inayat Ullah Khan tp India to 
greet Lord Curzon. 

Family dissension is not an iiK, Usual feature of the 
domestic environment of Orient^ potentates, and 
that of the Amir is no exception. *" At the same time 
a wide circle of dependents battens upon his in- 
dulgence; but the* most outrageous of giany acts of* 
imposition came from his sister, who had fled to 
India ^^ecause» her husband had incurred tlytei) dis- 
pleasure of* the Amia Taking advantage of the 
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manifesto which the Amir fsijued at thcf time of his 
accession, this enterprising lady, by way of greeting, 
sent* to Habiri Ullah averse from the Koran sealed 
with her cypher. The Amir replied with permission 
for his sister and her husband to, return to Kabul, 
and he dispatched a gift of 30,000 rupees fbr the 
expenses of a* journey^ — whicK the lady had 
never proposed to take. It was \^ith Sirdar I^azi 
Ullah Khan and Bib'^ Hiflima that opposition tc 
Habib Udlah’s accession emanated, and for months 
their intrigues occupied his attention. Ultimately, 
in order to safeguard his own interests, Habib Ullah 
was compelled to confine the widow of Abdui 
Rahman to one of, the rbyal palaces, and to dismiss 
his brother !)h a tour of .military inspection. 

In the politics. of Afghanistan Nazr Ullah Khar 

is the leader of the ‘Afghan Party that is, the party 

composed of the principal Mullahs and more con- 
servative Afghans who arc opposed to foreign 
influence^ and modern innovations. It was this 
faction that endeavoured to prevent the Amir’s visit 
to India, an*d ity^as due to its machinations that 
Habib Ullah encountered so much hostility on his 
return to his capital. Expressing an active intoler- 
ance of* anything tending to modify the rigorous 
isolation which Afghanistan Jias so long pre- 
served, .these conservative elements, with Nazr Ullah 
Kha|> a/ their head, were antagonistic ,fto the 
Dane Mission, and in the #end contrived to bring 
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about its Oomplete d|seomfiture. The aim of the 
Mullahs is to win observance for" the ^ery letter of 
Moslem doctrine ; and, since the pries^.s are the* real 
rulers of the country, Nazr Ullah Khan has had the 
wit to ally himself with them. Prior to the advent 
of th^ Dane Mission, Nazr Ullah Khan became a 
Hqfis or repeater of the ^Koran and frankly aban- 
doned his use '*of European clothing when the 
Mullahs ^denounced the uassion for ostentatious 
habiliments which distinguishes the Afghhn. Em- 
broidered shoes, bright handkerchiefs and gold ‘lace 
were banned, since when Nazr Ullah Khan appears 
only in sacerdotal garb and officiates in the robes of 
a Mullah at every festival Of importance that takes 
place. • , 

Afghanistan is one of the most •powerful Mahom- 
medan states in the world and religion , exercise* a 
deciding voice in its affiiirs. The superstition which 
prevails so widely is the outcome of long existing 
bigotry. The great division of the State liea between 
two sects of Mahoinmedans, the Sunnis and the 
Shiahs. All Afghans are Sunnitr-V. The Sunnis of 
Kabul regard Nazr Ullah Khan as their leader by 
reason „of the intimacy which exists between himself 
and the principal Sunnite Mullahs. Nzar Ullah, as 
witness his attitude towards “ foreign fashion ” cloth- 
ing, misses no opportunity of emphasizing the 
sinceritj^ of his religious convictions. To e.uJoit 
them still further he is contemplating a pilgrimage 
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to Mecca. If the sincerity jof Nazr Vllail Khan 
may bfi*qu«^tionM — and in Kabul he is certainly 
credited witn^esigns against the throne — his clever- 
ness in thro\ying in his lot with the Mullahs and 
making a bold bid for the inHuei^cq of what is the 
strongest party in* the State, cannot Ik denied. 
Moreover, at hfiart the Afghan, ft a simple fanatic, 
opposed to foreign influences am) more ready* to 
acclaim the man wlu^aliaiTiTons Western fashions 
than him who openly prefers them. At the moment 
neither the. plans nor the parti/ans* of Na/r Ullah 
Khan are prepared, hut if the reported rift hetween 
the brothers wero to widen, events would move with 
incredible swiftness, * 

In a mea«fire Habib IHluh understands the situa- 

‘ I 

tion ; and, wfiile at the beginning of his reign Nazr 
Ulbih Khan was the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Amir himself preferred to he regarded as the directoT* 
of things spiritual, something approaching a complete 
reversion , of the resjiective positiojis of the two 
brothers has now 'taken place. ^Sorely pressed at 
first by the fervohj/of the Kabul Mullahs, the Amir 
was too weak to head the current and too zealous a 
Mahommedan to 'question the teaching of the fanatics 
around him. Thus he drifted into a condition of 
complete subserviency to the Mullahs, with un- 
fortunate results to his relations with the Government 
of ^ In obedience to the behests of the|rpriests, 

ile divorced three of his seven wives on the ground 
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that the Mahommec^H religion forbade a true 
believer to maintain more than four./ Ag^iin, he 
became the Lamp of the Congreg^on and*' the 
Faith, the while he lost touch with the army and 
the military affairs of the kingdom. 

It is difficult to appraise the exact causes which 
have been responsible for the change' in the position 
of the Amir and 4iis brother. When the recent visit 
to India was under cdh'sideration, it very frequently 
was said that the extreme antipathy of N-azr Ullah 
Khan to the project incensed the Amir against him, 
and gave rise in the mind of the Amir to a feeling 
that he would like to acquire closer acquaintance 
with the military conditions'of hi,s country. 

From the moment when Habib c^llah himself 

c 

made the tour of inspection that he had arranged for 
Nazr Ullah to carry out, a remarkable difference^ in 
Tiie respective positions of the two men in the State 
may be noticed. At first there is little doubt that 
Sirdar Nazr Ullah Khan, as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Afghan Army, carried the bulk of the troops 
with him. The Kabul garrison, Ni^isting under the 
special protection of the Amir,' could alone have been 
counted upon. The long absences of the Amir from 
Kabul and the active intrigues of Nazr Ullah Khan 
with the officers of this garrison, temporarily under- 
mined the loyalty of this particular establishment. 
Meanwl^ile in tlie provinces Habib Ullah’s' potion 
was improved and his following increased by his visits^ 
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to Kandahar, Herat and the po^s in Afghan Turkes- 
r tan. In»Kab^l, sirfce his returr? he has contrived to 
keep a closer grip on the reins of government. With 
an eye to the advantages of rapid communication 
between the capital and the outlying ga^ts of the State 
he has introduced felephonc lines between .Krabul, 

Kandahar, Herat, ^nd Mazar-i-Shertf, while a wireless 

• * » 

installation between Kabul and Calcutta is under 
consideration. 

One of*the alleged points of difference l)etwecn 
Habib Ullah and his advisers was coimectcd with the 
Amir’s predilection for European dress. On State 
occasions the Amir is a resplendent figure. In his 
attire as Commandq'-in-Ohief there was not much 
difference betwten the style affected by N.azr Ullalj 
Khan and thgt adopted by the Amir. Habib Ullah 
prefe^rs on all unofficial occasions to wear European 
clothes ; Nazr Ullah has always shown a prefer-* 
ence for Afghan dress. It is possible, therefore, that 
Nazr Ullah’s change from Court dress to the robes 
of a Mullah will nof make such a forcible appeal to 
the people as it ly/ight have done had he been as 
pronounced a patron ®f Western costume as his 
brother. Nazr Ullah Khan receives considerable 
sympathy* and support by reason of his marked 
•resemblance to the late Amir. .For those whose 
secret prayer is Afghanistan for the Afghans, there is 
always ^his^ link between the present ahd the .fast as 
WKouragement. In speech Nasr Ullah Khan certainly 
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recalls the fliannerisms of his father. Of equal height 
with the late Amir, he is neither so^: bulfcy as his 
brother nor are his features quite ‘so heavj'. In 
complexion he is darker; while his temperament is 
morose and his , manner reticent. The bluffhess of 
Abdur . Rahman is altogether wanting in his sons. 
Nazr Ullah Khan possesses -a grdater capacity for 
intrigue and a “iarger measure of self-assertion than 
his brother, Habib*"'Ullah4' Khan. Moreover, his 
attitude towards current affairs in Afghanistan has 
never concealed his appreciation of the -possibilities 
of bis position and the need to proclaim himself 
boldly that some day may arise, if he wishes to realize 
the hopes of his supporters.' It will be an interesting 
moment for us should any dynastic trouble break out 
in Kabul ; but, while Habib UllaJi would hardly risk 
a quarrel with Nazr Ullah Khan, the Sirdar, well 
understands that were support forthcoming from the 
Government of India, it would be offered to Habib 
Ullah. 

So much was' written about Habib Ullah’s appear- 
ance at the time of his visit to'^J’ndia in 1907 that 
there is little need to refer to it here. He is both 
smaller in stature and much sallower than his father ; 
and, while inclined to stoutness, the heaviness of his 
features is concealed by a beard and moustache, In > 
conversation his face lights up with an engaging smile 
and 1\^3 manners are bland, but touched' \vi^)|^ con- 
descension.- Since the* Dane Treaty conferred up^ 
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him the title of Majesty, and the^Governm^t of India 
allowed him 1^ some strange oversight ten more guns 
than Would be conceded to the German Emperor 
were he to visit, India, there has been a steady develop- 
ment in his estin\ate of his own importance and a 
corresponding increase in his vanity. Milder *than 
his father, who was as quicjc to rea*d character as he 
was to resent injury, the discernment, judgment and 
courage of the older mJtn are wanting in r^e son. 
The two s'hare in common a certain grimness of 
humour. Amabsence of political perspective perhaj^'^S 
is the cardinal demerit in the Amir. The embarrass- 
ments now existing between Kabul and Calcutta are 
the price of a mistaken geiTerosity, and Habib Ullah 
draws his conclusions from file concessions we have 
granted to hina. In -the case of the Dane Treaty, we 
permitted the, Amir to dictate his own terms. In the 
preliminary negotiations for tlie visit to India we 
ignored a proclamation, posted in Kabul on the eve 
of the visit, which announced the expiration of the 
Dane Treaty, an act which should Have caused the 
withdrawal of the ’.-dvitation. 

There is no doubt that, since the death of the 
late Amir Abdur Rahman, our engagements with 
Afghanistain have stood in need of revision. It is 
intelligible tlvit agreements which* were concluded 
so far back as the Rawal Pindi Durbar of 1885 
and thqf P<irand Agreement of 1893^ well ifight 
merit further consideration in* the altered cireqm- 
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stances of *.1905. Habib Ullah himself would have 
been probably the nrst to recognize^ the ‘material 
change which the situation had undergone. In any 
case he fostered the course of events \yith a growing 
appreciation of his own interests and the importance 
of his -State, and with a singular contempt of his 
relation^ with ust . Unfortunately,* the position was 
rendered the rnore difficult from the fact that the 
developpient of Afghamstai>‘!iad brought about among 
the Afghans a very general feeling that the independ- 
e,nce of their country should be recognized ; and that 
its -quasi-protected condition should be finally and 
formally removed. » 

In this direction it is* possible to feel some little 
•sympathy with the airibitions of Afghanistan. If 
it were not an essential part of *9ur policy to 
maintain Afghanistan as a vassdl State, subject fo the 
requirements of India and of a possible expansion in 
Indian policy, there would have been room for the 
benevolent toleration of not unnatural aspirations. 
But under the 'circumstances of the time it became 
impossible to entertain the pret^sio’ns to independ- 
ence which the successive rulers of Afghanistan have 
put. forward through their unexpected interpretation 
of their treaties with us. In the main the questions, 
on which the views of the late Amir as also thos^p 
of the present Amir diverged from the Goyernment’s 
intelj^retatioh of Agreements with Afghsnis^an, were 
in ^connection with ‘the subsidy and the -righc—^to 
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purchase and to irnport provisi^ons of wa# through 
India. Through disagreements with the Govern- 
ment bf India, and with the view of maintaining 
his claim to the independence of^ Afghanistan, the 
late Amir Rahmaq declined to draw the subsidy 
of eighteen lakhs of rupees. This attitude *was 
continued by his son, I*Iahj,b Ullah* from the timg 
when he succeeded his father, althoimh he did not 
I fail to credit himself T^itli the amounts the 
monthly insfalments. Again, while the late ruler of 
Afghartistan*w?is permitted to disburse fhe subsidy in 
whatever manner he chose, it will be remembered 
that it was granted with a view to the pecuniary 
relief of the Amir’s •exch<?(}ucr in the payment of 
the troops, ancf'for other purposes requisite to the 
defence of tha north-western frontier of the State. 
These* two qyestions,’ with those raised by the 
wished-for reorj^anixation of the Afghan army under 
^British officers and the provision of mf)re adequate 
means of communication hetween India and Afghan- 
istan than the caravan routes afforded, 'were the more 

• t 

important problems*, of several which should have 
been solved by the Dane Mission. 

Inveterate suspici6n of foreign influence character- 
izes every aspect of Habib Ullah’s external policy. 
So frequently , during 1901-4 did •these doubts of 
our good faith imperil Anglo-Afghan relations that, 
at the cjjbs^of 1904, action of a convincing ni^ure 
^v/aS'llehl' w be essential. Concerned at tht ruptyre 
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which wa|! threatening India and Afghanistan at a 
moment when Lord Curzon was absent fio'm India, 
and unwilling to insist upon the Amir’s acceptance 
of the Viceroy’s invitation to a conference, the 
Imperial Government, as the onlv means of renew- 
ing the Agreements which remained to them, decided 
to dispatch a rhission to Kabul.' At the instance 
of the Secretary of State for India, Mr. St. John 
Brodrick, the acting'V icerery of India Lord Ampthill 
acquainted Habib Ullah with the wi'shes of his 
Majesty’s Gd/vernment. In reply hiaf Highness, 
with the hope of improving his position when the 
time came for diplomatic discussion and as an act 
of conciliation towards i*he Viceroy,- intimated his 
.willingness to send his son, InayVt Ullah Khan, 
to meet Lord Curzon upon his return to India. 
As constituted, the mission ‘ comprised Mr., now 
Sir Louis, Dane, Foreign Secretary of State, Mr. 
H. R. Dobbs — who, together with Major Wanliss, i 
had recently returned from replacing the boundary 
pillars on the" Perso-Afghan border — Major W. 
Malleson, R.A., Captain Vittor Brooke, 9th 
Lancers, and a British dottor. Leaving Peshawar 
on . November 27, the missioil' reached Dakka on 
November 29, and was met at Lundi Khana by two 
hundred Afghan -cavalry under the Sipah SalaGhulam 
Hussein, the Sarhang of Dakka, and Mahommed 
Hafein Khan. Major Roos-Keppel, pd^ititjal agent 
for the Khyber, accompanied the party 
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miles beyond Lun^i Khana tc^ Torkhan^, where a 
guard of *honour of the Khybcr Rifles was drawn 
up, tfte mission ultimately arriving at Kabul on 
December 10. n Elaborate gifts were conveyed by Sir 
Louis Dane for presentation to th6 ’Amir, among 
many others a £jjoo motor-car and several dases of 
sporting equipment. As a complhiiciit to tlx; ladies 
of the harem the Government India thoughtfully 
included a cinematograph, providing at tbesai\je time 
the necessary operator. Among the presents to the 
missio*n from Ris Highness were a gold watch and a sot 
of gold cufF-links wliich Habib Ullah bad oflered to 
Sir Louis Dane. T*lie note struck by the negotiations 
was scarcely i\^,tbe ^ame *pitcb as the festivities by 
which the withdrawal of the mission was celebrated,* 
when seven gramophones simultaneously discharged 
burst? of discevrdant revelry. 

After the geremonial Durbar with which the pre- 
liminaries opened the Amir invited Sir Louis Dane 
to a private meeting, with his Council on the day 
following. To tlhs Sir Louis Dane and the two 
civilian members of the Mission drove, dressed in 
frock-coats. Met by Sliabgassi Abdul Kaddus and 
then by Nazr Ullah Khan they were ushered dnto 
the council chamber, where the Amir, dressed also 
*n a black frock-coat, sat, at the head of an inlaid 
table, fiji^iished with pens and papery. After the 
us ual g^iQg <^ngs the British delegates took their^seats 
at tlie t^le on the Amir’s right ; on his lcft» sat 
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Nazr UllJih Khan, ^hahgassi A|;)dul Kaddus, Sirdar 
Mohamed Asif Khan, Lionab Khushdil Khan and 
the Kotwal, Mohamed Hussein Khan. Ther^ were 
two interpreters, , who stood on the Amir’s right, 
Khan Bahadur ‘ Maula Bakhsh, on our behalf, and 
Sirdar' Azimullah Khan on behalf of the Amir. 
Owing, to the, necessity, of avoiding all misunder- 
standing on the important matters under discussion 
it was ,^igreed that it would" be more satisfactory to 
work through two interpreters, who could check 
each other, Although Sir Louis Dane himself was 
perfectly at home in Persian, the Court language 
of Kabul. After a little polity conversation, and 
some general talk abouf the* Russc'-Japanese war 
‘in which the Amir w-as extremely, interested, the 
subject of a new treaty was broached. •' 

“What was good enough for my father,” in 
effect said Habib Ullah Khan in r?ply, “ is good 
enough for me,” adding that he wished for no treaty, - 
the agreement with Abdur Rahman amply satisfying 
his views. By way of explanation .it was pointed 
out to the Amir that the treaties which had been 
arranged with Abdur Rahrhan constituted a private 
modus vhendi^ and that the Government of India was 
prepared with a new treaty to be regarded as made 
between itself, and the Amir of Afghanistan. Sif 
Louis Dane ^ then proceeded to read over to the 
Am^a copy of the suggested treaty, wh^j?^ ^he Amir 
int^rruptdd with the‘ remark, anent the resfrilftTons 
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against the importation of arms, that G^eat Britain 
professed’ friendship, and yet refused to supply the 
just ^ants of Afghanistan. At this clause, together 
with that con^^erning the extension of the railway 
to Dakka, the Amir appeared cdncerned. From 
this point, negotiations in connection with the- British 
proposals practically brokp down* Sir Loijis Dane 
failing to elicit from the Amir or from his advisers 
anything more than tfte assurance that the ruler of 
Afghanistan did not wish for a special treaty, and 
thatVhatVas wanted he could prepare for himself. 
At a later date the Mission was supplied with a copy 
of the agreement ^hich the Amir was anxious to see 
ratified. But from*the iftoment when he raised his 
objections to me opening Ghniscs of the treaty until 
Sir Louis Dane was in a position to give the 
assurance that the Imperial Government had acceded 
to his wishes, ^ period of six weeks, the Amir was 
confined to his bed with gout, and members of the 
Mission were not admitted to audience. Through- 
out this period it may be presume'd that the Amir 
kept in touch wi’th the progress of the discussion. 
Although his principal' advisers, with whom it had 
become increasingly difficult to negotiate, recognize^ 
the isolated position in which Afghanistan 
placed and -refused to entertain .the suggestio^of 
the in^oduction of the telegraph ^to Kabul^ the 
extensiQj^of the railway to Dakka or the reci^aniz- 
aSSlTofthe military resourced, it is doubtful wljether 
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they would,^ have rejected such proposals upon their 
own responsibility. 

In regard to the negotiations a full note was^ kept 
by both parties of all that was said. Important 
points which required further cqnsideration were 
held over for answer by written memoranda. In this 
way a great deal of ground was edvered during the 
interviews, which lasted about three hours! Within 
the next day or two a^writtow memorandum dealing 
with thS unsettled points would be exchanged, each 
in turn necessitating further replies and other inter- 
views. In this way the negotiations dragged on 
during the stay at Kabul. There were, of course, 
long periods of inactivity' and delay ^wing to the 
necessity of references to„ the Govern'rfient of India, 
and thence sometimes to the home Government. It 
took about five days — and in the coldest season more — 
to send a telegram by runner down to Landi-Kotal 
whence it was dispatched to Calcutta, and the same 
time to get an answer. Allowing a minimum of 
a week for the Government' of India and the 

k * 

Secretary of State to consider the points at issue, 
an answer would seldom arrive in less than seventeen 
, to twenty days. 

''' From the moment that the copy of the treaty 
w^ .ch had been drawn up by the advisers of the 
Ami" had been' handed to the head of the;^ British 
MissiVj the (reatjnent accorded to its\,p^tnabers 
changed. While the treaty was in process 
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transmitted to Ind^a and forwarded fronii India to 
London the interval at Kabul^ was occupied with 
the ejAhange of an elaborate correspondence between 
the principal advisers of the Amir’s Government 
and Sir Louis Dase,^the marked rut'fcness of which, 
upon the part of the Afghans, would have l>een 
sufficient justification f6r tjie summ;^ry breal^ing off' 
of negotiaffons. Unfortunately, through the absence 
of adequate powers, tli? Mission had to await the 
decision of the Imperial Government ujion the 
Amir's treaty. But when in place ‘of the ordt;r 
for the immediate withdrawal of the Mission iMr. 
Brodrick sent instructions that the treaty, as arranged 
by the Amirt shouki he'signed, the Mission was 
informed that^he Amir had. Changed his mind; and. 
that the version of the treaty to which the Imperial 
Government .had agreed was to be replaced by 
another. 

When this second agreement was produced the 
difference between the new treaty and the old was of 
such a character ^hat Sir Louis Dane declined to 
sign, a proceeding which was very proper and earned 
the support of his immediate following. Instead 
of maintaining his ’position and withdrawing from ^ 
situation covering all concerned in it with humili^ 
*tion he oscillated between the attraction of brib- 
ing home a treaty however in’ijffe^ual, and jrthc 
complete Rupture of relations fcvith Afghamstan. 
he decided to attach' his signature tc\ the 
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document tas a precautionary measure and conditional 
upon its ultimate acceptance by the Imperial 
Government. 

In connection with the signing of the treaty, Mr. 
A. H. Grant, kn officer of the Mission, relates an 
interesting incident which occurred as the Amir was 
attaching his signature to it. By sad mishap one 
of the Amir’s secretaries upset some ink over one of 
the parchments. Endeavours were at once made with 
chalk, blotting-paper and penknives to remove the 
stain, but it remained. ' ' 

•“ After all,” said the Amir, with a smile, 
“ it’s the contents of the treaty which we care 
about, and not its looks.'* This is oy'ly a mole on 
•its face.” 

Whereupon Sir Louis Dane,- with great felicity, 
quoted the words of Hafiz : “ I would give all 
Samarkand and Bokhara for the Indian dark mole 
on the face of my lady-love.” 

Abdul Kaddus, who at once elaborated the jest, 
said, “ Well, now that you have got your lady-love’s 
mole, what about Samarkand ' and Bokhara for 
Afghanistan ? ” 

“ Unfortunately for you,” Sir Louis Dane replied, 
i^.the Amir has kept the mole copy himself.” 

At any rate,” returned Abdul Kaddus Khan,' 
“ twv treaty will always be remembered by its 
mol^Tegarding ‘vhich Mr. Dane hasSquoted so 
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The Dane Trejity, when signed, was ;js follows — 

He is God. Extolled be His perfection. 

His Majesty Siraj-ul-niillat-wa-ud-din, Amir 
Habib Ullah Kl^an, Independent' ^ing of the State 
of Afghanistan and its Dependencies, on the one 
part, and the Hcyiourable Mr. Loyis William Dane, 
C.S.I., F^eign Secretary of the MigJity Governmeot 
of India and the Representative of the Exalted 
British Government, otl the other part. 

His satd Majesty doth hereby agree to tTiis, that 
in the principles and in the matter;^ of subsidiary 
importance of the Treaty regarding internal and 
external affairs, and of the engagements which His 
Highness, my late father^, that is, Zia-ul-millat-wa- 
ud-din, whoMjas Wund mercy, may God enlighten 
his tomb !*cojicluded and aefed upon with the Ex*- 
alted British Government, I also have acted, am 
acting, and will act* upon the same agreement and 
compact, and I will not contravene them in any 
dealings or ih any promise. 

The said Honourable Mr. Louis William Dane 
docs hereby agree ty this, that as to the very agree- 
ment and engag'/ment which the Exalted British 
Government concluded and acted upon with the 
noble father of His Majtsty Siraj-ul-millat-wa-ud-din, 
that is. His Higlmess Zia-ul-millat-wa-ud-din^ whm 
has found mercy, regarding internal and extcri^^ 
affairs of principle or subsidiary importance, I 
firm them a*hd write that they (the British Go^rn- 
ment) TVill not act contrary to thoseVgreemef/S and 
engag€tr€nts in any way or at an^ time. 

Mkde on Tuesday, the ^fourteenth day of^ Mu- 
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harram-ul-^aram of the year i323,Hijri, correspond- 
ing to the twenty-filst day of March of’fhe year 
1905 A.D. I 

(Persian Seal of Amir Habib Ullah Khan.)’ 

This is correct. I have sealed a:ld signed. 

Amir Habib Ullah, 

Louis W. Dane, 

Foreign Secretary^ Representing the Government of India. 

It will be seen that the Dane Agreement estab- 
lishes no more than a simple renewal of engagements 
which had their origin in the pledges given by Lord 
Rjpon as Viceroy of India to the Amir Aljdur 
Rahman on his recognition by the Afghan Sirdars at 
Kabul in 1880. As a matter of fact, this renewal on 
both sides of the engagements entered iinto between 
the Amir Abdur Rahman and the Indian Govern- 
ment represented the limit to ’which the Amir 
Habib Ullah would permit himself to. go. Under 
tlie powers of this convention the Amir thus ob- 
tained, firstly, the release of the arrears of subsidy, 
in all some ^400,000 ; secondly, the continuation of 
the annual subsidy of eighteen vlakhs of rupees ; 
thirdly, the right to an unrestricted importation of 
arms ; and, lastly, recognition of himself as inde- 
^nendent King of Afghanistan and its dependencies. 

not to be supposed that these substantial conces- 
sioV> were intended to be awarded without adequate 
retuX^ But tlje Amir conceded nothing ; and the 
positioh of affairs us between Kabul andx^ ^alcuUa 
stands to-day almost where it was left by the Wain 
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of Abdur Rahman.^ No political engagements resulted 
from Habib Ullah’a visit to Iildia as the discussion 
of Ajiglo-Afghan relations was expressly ruled out, 
and the Afghan Articles of the Anglo-Russian Treaty 
are still the sublet of correspondence between the 
Amir and His Majesty’s Governments. 

To-day there ^re so many poyits to be considered 
in our rations with Afghanistan tfiat it is perhajjs 
of interest to recall thrJSt that are of chief importance. 
Broadly speaking, our wants may be said to fill under 
two 4 ieads«— • 

1. Those that are the concomitant of our re- 
sponsibilities in re^ipect of the territorial integrity of 
Afghanistan. % 

2. Tho.seVhat have arisen locally through poli- 
tical misundefttandjng. 

dn connpetion with the first it must be under- 
stood that our requirements at the present time 
are only the logical comploment of that protec- 
tion by which we shield Afghanistan from foreign 
aggression. If, in the future, we jfre to continue to 
give practical effect to the letter, as well as to the 
spirit of our engagemehts with the Amir, the facili- 
ties to enable us to do so should be provided* So^ 
long as we are denied the possession of any points^ 
vantage in Afghanistan itself nothing but misfor^ne 
can b^ expected to accrue frim \n arrang^ent 
whicK ejects us to safeguard tl|e northern »rontier 
of’ AJ^mmistan from points *500 miles distant, ^with- 
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out the means for rapid communication and in the 
absence of an efficient Afghan, army. Tb avoid 
disaster it is desirable that the system of strategic 
railways now existing on the Indian frontier should 
be prolonged tp Kabul and Kandaba'f ; a telegraph 
service established between Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, 
Mazar-i-Sherif and India ; the reorganization of the 
Afghan army under officers of the Indian \.rmy per- 
mitted and arrangements sanctioned for the training 
with the Anglo-Indian establishment of representative 
groups from thp Afghan army. Of course none of 
these important developments can be carried out 
without the assent of the Amir,,, and it is hardly 
necessary to point out that tjie In\perial Government, 
desirous of securing his benevolent c\j-operation in 
the realization of measures designed solely for the 
benefit of Afghanistan, approaches the question it) an 
indulgent and amicable spirit. In this direction 
it is of use to say that the opposition to Indian 
assistance is confined almost entirely to the Court 
Party in Kabul, whose anti-foieign prejudices are 
imbibed from the teachings of the Mullahs, at once a 
curse and a power in the land and the most endur- 
ing menace to our influence which Afghanistan 
dyntaiiis. Although obdurate to all suggestion, 
HK ib Ullah has none the less made known his 
inte^^ion of fal’ing^back upon the support of the 
Gov^ment of ^ndii in the event of nccessi|y. ^ Such 
a contingency is likely to happen at the outSt^«af»« 
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war between Great Britain and any foreign power 
and the fb 41 y of his intolerance s>f foreign Supervision 
is maj|iifest. The materiel of the Afghan army is 
excellent. Its good qualities could be enhanced easily 
and quickly by jih^cious training urider British officers. 

The features of ‘the second category are upon a 
different plane to •those of the firs^ They are con- 
cerned in^he main with * the Amfr’s interference 
with overland and iiiiif provincial trading caravans 
from Indian with his control of the Mohmand'border 
tribes and, Ijis perpetuation of Abdur Rahman’s 
regulations against the use of the railhead at New 
Chaman. No oi^c of these questions is beyond 
adjustment ; but reflectioij on the condition of affairs 
now prevail; n'^ on the Indo-;Afghan border should 
show at once* the ^similarity existing between the 
situation of iSqy-i'BqS and that of 1908-1909. 
Unfortunately the most persistent, as it has been 
the most prominent, annoyance to the Government 
of India, in connection with Indo-Afghan relations 
during Habib Ullah’s’ reign, has proceeded from the 
Amir’s dalliarfce vlith the independent tribes of the 
border zone. In markcvl contrast to the policy that 
his father usually followed, Habib Ullah has offered 
constant encouragement to the border tribes to regard 
Kabul as their protecting centre. Numerous de'/- 
tations from* the Afridi zone, inrludijng one orywo 
from trfe- Zakka Khels, our re«nt enemie'-ynave 
•atleiidfll^^abul. On an earlier occasion an ^fridi 
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vj^y^ukrd was raised from sections tfap tribes 
n^feicli hal been atowar with^ns/ Indte:e|ion in 
the conduct of border affairs may be sai^ Kj frave 
marked Habib Ullah’s policy from the timejff his 
accession. In ^spite of remonstrance, he hai^^n- 
tinucd his patronage of the more disorderly boMcr 
elements. If the .tribes at last have got a little out 
of hand, it is to be feared that responsibility ^sts 
with him. 

Tlfc late Amir was accustomed to use the frontiei 
firebrands, the. Mullah Said Akbar, the Sufi Mullah 
and the Hadda Mullah, to consolidate his own 
authority and to interpose a fretful hedge of fanati- 
cism between his kingdom-and the outs^e world. At 
the same time he was able to curb*<t]heir insolence 
and to check their excesses „ wheh^ he wished. 
Habib Ullah has not that poWer and would appear 
to display a curious predilection for the society of 
men in whom the impulse of mischief is stronger 
than the dictates of common-sense. This is the 
most disquieting feature in the future of Anglo- 
Afghan relations. It will continue to remain 
$0 unless the Government ' of India uses the first 
available opportunity to read the tribes a lesson, 
^ere is no question of war with Afghahfsfcin. 
T^e is a risk of a border conflagration ilnd. that* 
ppl^ility sho|||d |e regarded asHhe conse^epOb Pf 
lilp^g an indefinite policy in our jrela^^i with 
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THE STORY OF THE HEDjl^ 
RAILWAY 

It is a peculiar cowicidence, Auler Pasha remarks 
in 'the adpsirable brochure ion the Hedjaz Railway 
that Jie has Recently drawn up, that; it should 
reserved for Sultan Abdul Hamid II to revive .the 
activity of two of t|je most famous trade routes in the 
history of tho» world, TljiPse are the coastal Red Sea 
route from .Cafte Emporium .40 Damascus, and thti^ 
Persian Gulf rcfUte through Mesopotamia to Palmyra j 
the former, that of the Sabaeans or Himy antes and' 
Nabataeans, By means of the Hedjaz Railway, and,^ 
^ the latter, that of Palmyra, by gaeans of the Baghdad 
Railway. ^ Unfortunately the construction of the 
Baghdad Railway ha? been interrupted by the char- 
act^ of the technical difficulties to be met with ill 
the passage of the Taurus and the expense to be 
inctiiied when attempted. The advantage of ,con- 
tinumg the railway over the Taurus at least up to 
•Alaippp, already in^ railway communication with 
By t^ line^ lis|* iii the hict^ that 

** tOH^^^t^ am developnu^ el 

^1^eh',(ie-'dirc(tf*.hiiiidred ap^ 

■ -*73 
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miles are laid between railhead l n the Baghdad Rail- 
way at Bulgurlu and Aleppo, univterrupted communi- 
cation by rail between Mecca and Constantmople 
would be secured. It is to be feared until thiij link 
has be^h provided’ that the full significance of the 
Hedja?: Railway to the Osman Empire will not be 
understood. 

The Sultan necessarily had a dual oktective in 
ordaining the construction ei*. the Hedjaz Railway. 
Although he would esteem at a high value, and 
rightly so, the^advantages accruing to the Caliphate 
from a railway which united Constantinople with’ 
the sacred cities of Damascus, Medina and Mecca — 
respectively the burial place of Fatima, Mahommed’s 
famous daughter ; the burial place of the Prophet 
himself, and the Prophet’s birth plac6— it is impos- 
sible to think that he failed to find in the railway 
the solution of those strategical problems to which 
' the position of Turkey has given rise. Certainly this 
aspect of the question of the Near East has been 
recognized by the expert advisers of the Sultan. No 
less an authority than General von der Goltz, the 
reorganizer of the Turkish Army, prefaces Auler 
Pasha’s work with the following observation — 

The great distance dividing the southern 
province from the rest of the Smpire>was not the* 
only difficulty of holding them in control, but it 
made Turkey unable to concentrate her strength in 
case jf gr^at danger i.i the north. It must^ not bo. 
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forgottdfc that th^ Csmanie Empire in all former 
wars orf'the Danuhfe and Balk#ans has onfy been able 
to utilize half her mrces. Not only did the far-off 
Asia^c provinces not contribute men, but they, on 
the contrary, necessitated strong- reinforcetnents to 
prevent the danger of their being tempted, into 
rebellion. This will be quite changed when the 
railroads to the P’ersian Gqlf and-t^e centre*portions 
of the Rjtf Sea are made. The Empire will then be 
in a way rejuvenated -ontd have renewed strength. 


The formal inception of the H«djaz Railway 
dates from 1900. In April of that year the Sultan 
proclaimed to the Eiaithful his intention of building a 
railway to connect. Danjcscus with the two cities 
held in universal veneration djy the Mahommedan 
world. An immediate appeal was issued to Mussul- 
mans of whatever country for funds to carry out the 
work. The ^Sultan himself headed the list 
subscriptions with a donation of^T50,ooo. The only 
compulsory element in these subscriptions was the 
10 per cent., or one ’month’s salary, ‘levied on every 
official in the ’Turkish service, civil and military, at 
home and abroad, includhig even the privates in the 
ill-paid army. Mahy of these officials were not of 
the Moslem faith ; some were Christians. But in 
<his case the.small Jiinority were included and had 
to pay the proportion fixed by tpe Railway Com- 
mission. ■ Newspapers, printed iij a multitu^ of 
tongues and circulating in Europe, Afri^, India, 
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America ai\d Australia, appealed fto all — blac^i^, brown 
or white — followers the iVophet for money. 

Seldom has religious zeal responded more generously. 
Committees were formed everywhere and ofFerings 
came to them in the form of niondy, jewels, ivory, 
silks, cloths and even slaves. The Faithful gave of 
their substance direct and £^^ 000,000 were raised. 
It is roughly estimated that the levy oh officials 
realized nearly £ 2 ^ 0,000 an 3 ^the purely voluntary 
subscriptions yielded not less than a million. Work 
was begun oa August 31, 1900, the"^ tlventy’-fifth 
anniversary of the Sultan’s accession to the Throne. 
It has been continued according -to a definitely fixed 
programme, each section 'being completed on the 
prearranged day — August 31. 

On September i, 1901, the Mczarib-Dera’a section 
was opened and on September i, 1902,, that between 
I/era’a and Serka. During 1903 the progress of the 
work was delayed owing to non-delivery of material. 
None the less on September i the Serka-Katrane 
portion was finished. By May 190^4 preliminary 
work on the track had advanced three hundred and 
eleven miles : twenty-five miles south of Ma’an, 
the metals being laid two hundred and twenty-seven 
miles from Damascus. On September i , 1 904, the 
piece between Ej Katrane-M^’an was completed,* 
when an Imperial Commission attended the opening 
ceremony, which was an occasion of general, rejoice- 
ing fhrotr^hout the Mahommedan world. The nexf* 
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two seB^^ionsj M^’aA to Medawara and^ Medawara 
to Dhat el Haj, w^re opened by September i, 1906. 
By the end of the year rails were laid four hundred 
and •fifty-two miles — from Damascus to a point 
nineteen miles -beyond Tebuk. On September i, 
1907, the Medain-Saleh section, ending at Ula 
station six hundrefl and ’fourteen miles from Damascus, 
was spatially inaugurated. By the end of this 
year trains could go as^far as Bar-Jehid, six hundred 
and sixty-iline miles from Damascus. The distance 
completed'daring 1907 was two hundred and seven- 
*teen miles, while preliminary work had been thrown 
up along a greats portion of the remaining one 
hundred and 'fifty-six mifes to Medina, which city 
was reached on September At the end of 

1907 the tot^vl expenditure amounted to 2,750,000 
leaving abou^ ^'250,000 in hand. 1 he distance con- 
structed for ^lat sum, including the one hundiTU. 
miles of the Dera’a-IIaifa br^ch, is seven hundred 
and sixty-nine miles, each mile having cost on an 
average rather^over ^^3,000? 

Service with fhe railway on account of its 
religious aspect has been a point of honour with the 
Turks. Civil engmeers, in the main graduates of 
the Consfantinople engineering college, have joined 
•the railway with a (dr theoretical equipment, though 
their practical knowledge has left something to be 
desired.. The Ottoman army has jlso supplied ^any 
•Useful officers, some of whom have been sheeted on 
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account of, their technical qulakfications ^ others 
have given proofs of Aieir energy and patriotism by 
volunteering for service with the railway battalions. 
The rank and file are composed of three battalicms of 
Nizam and two battalions of railway' pioneers. They 
have b6en raised by conscription mainly from Syrian 
vilayets. #■ Each ainit contains' a sprinkling of Turks, 
for the average Turkish officer or official 'in, Syria, 
whatever his knowledge of*The language of the 
Koran, has little colloquial Arabic at his ' command. 
T-hey were paid formerly at the rate of 'orfe Turkish 
piastre a day from the railway fund, in addition to 
their very inadequate military pay. A new system 
was recently introduced. Each soldier how is paid a 
piastre for every cubic metre of earth excavated or 
laid on the track, and two pias'cres for every cubic 
metre of rock or stones. Under these conditions 
embankment work has made extremely «-apid progress. 

In all nearly sev^fi thousand people have been 
employed along the line, engaged in earth-works, 
cuttings, levelling, laying down rails,, transport, etc. 
The technical work has been done by contractors : 
natives and foreigners, but mostly Italian. Non- 
Moslem workmen included huntfreds of Italians and 
Montenegrins and four hundred Greeks and Syrians. 

The work of ^the soldiers |as been beyond all* 
criticism and indeed merits the highest praise. 
Theip participation in the construction of the .railway 
was duc'^ the conduct of the foreign contractors. 
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As the^line' perwt^ted further and further into 
the desert their der^ands grewtnore and more extor- 
tionate, ultimately compelling the Commissioners to 
summon the military to their aid in building the 
stations and bridges.. For this purpose a number of the 
men of the 4th Company of No. i Railway Battalion 
were especially tr*ained‘in ^carpentry.and masonry by 
master wbrkmen and attained such proficiency that 
they were soon able to work without supervision. 
In view of’the custom, which excludes non-Moslems 
from*the Hedjaz proper, it is possible <hat the whole 
"of the work in the Medina-Mecca section will be 
done by the men of the railway battalions. 

The country traversedfby the Hedjaz Railway lies 
at a consideral^e distance oa!?t of the coast of th* 
Red Sea. The chief characteristics of, the district 
are the volc^anic ranges whose highest elevations 
attain 10,000. feet. On the west these mounttfl^Wi 
fall away to the Red Sea in fibrupt declivities ; on 
the east the descent to the Arabian plateau is by a 
succession of terraces. Th<? railway follows generally 
the eastern extrerdities of these terraces, which are 
crossed by numerous wadis. From Batu el Ghoul 
the track is closely contained by column-shaped 
rocks, but it soon emerges on to the broad valleys. 
There is an .extrao/dinary difference in the relative 
heights of the spurs on each side of the railway. To 
the no(th between Ma’an and Ej Muteli they are 
not generally more than 300 Jeet. To th^ south of 
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El Muteli,^ especially in the na^cxw wadi El Ula 
they rise to over 6oo^feet. The average height of 
the line varies between 2,100 feet and 3,450 fewt. 

From Damascus, past Dera’a, 'Ma’an and Medina 
to Mecca, the railway covers i,i j6 miles. It follows 
where ’possible the new' pilgrim road and starts from 
Kadem station jvhkh bears, ‘by the way, the same 
name as a suburb to the south of Eamascus. 
Between Damascus and El UTa it follows the ancient 
caravan road, only leaving it to avoid ‘impassable 
difficulties. Between Ma’an and Batu* eh GhdUl, it 

« 

traverses a stony desert that extends to the north of 
Ma’an. At Ghadir el Haj station, and continuing 
past Bir el Schedije station to^ the 300 mile, it 
descends a long decline,'but rises two t*housand feet to 
the Akabat el Hejazieh. Here the railway makes a 
detour to the east to avoid a high ridge^running in a 
dkect line from Ma’an to Akabat el Hejazieh. 

From Akabat el ••Hejazieh, where the country 
becomes hilly, the railway ascends 3,500 feet, reach- 
ing an altitude 'which if attains only at one other 
point, on the watershed of El Muteh 3,462 feet. From 
the summit of the plateau ’the land slopes, at first 
gradually, to the station at Batu'el Ghoul and then 
falls sharply away into the basin of that name. 
The descent of 740 feet into tl\e Batur el Ghoul is 
accomplished in loops of a minimum radius of 375 
feet. From Batu, el Ghoul it follows thcii Wadi 
Rutni, wi^ch widens out in a southerly direction and 
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enters a'^lain aboutjsix miles west of the railway. 
As the fiills to the^east recedp, the plain broadens ; 
but, |n the west, the hills follow the course of the 
wadiMor a short distance. At Kala’at cl Medawara 
they form a mass of rugged rock. 

The railway, after proceeding for a little distance, . 
runs about two ^iles ‘east of K>afa^at el ISJedawara 
and follows the plain of the Wadi Rutm to about six 
miles south of Medawara, where the ascents to 
Halat el Amar and Dhat el’Haj begin. At this stage 
the ^ene fs desolate in the extreme, 4vhile the oays 
of Dhat el Haj, with its beautiful palms, stands ^out 
in striking contrast to the drabness of the general 
environment of the line.# Between Ma’an and Dhat 
el Haj the’ground is very wtll adapted for railway 
construction.. The only obstacle is a salt basin to the 
south of Medawara : it is one thousand yards broad 
and becomes .filled with water in the rainy seaS^iV^ 
Fortunately rain seldom falls w the Hedjaz, besides 
which deep trenches have been dug at the side of the 
permanent waj, thus leaving the erftbankments high 
and dry. A few hiiles south of this basin a patch of 
shifting sand was encountered, and the line taken to 
the east. 

The maintenance of the permanent way between 
the different statics, a distance varying between 
twelve and eighteen miles, is intrusted to the railway 
battalipns. Two men are detailed to each point and 
share the station dwellings wth the dep^f officials. 
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The buildings have four rooms^apiece and are pro- 
tected from attack byi high walls. On the southern 
part of the line the protecting walls have been Joop- 
holed as a precaution against parties of pre(»tory 
Bedouins. The construction of the station premises 
follows a common plan but some are larger than 
others. .The stations south ‘ of El Mu’assan have 
been provided with six-room houses and via corre- 
sponding increase in the resident staff. 

The station buildings are built in the form of 
squares. The., smaller ones cover 36 ft.' x 36flf. the 
larger ones 45 ft. x 45 ft. ; along one wall a shelter 
from the sun has been provided for travellers. The 
buildings are of one storeyi, very massive and built 
of sandstone with flat 'cement roofs. The stations 
between Damascus and Ma’an are furnished with 
brick roofs and in their interior arrangements are 
simple yet serviceable. As the difficulty of obtaining 
fuel and water is thefbane of the railway elaborate 
measures, against the misuse of the one and for the 
storage of the other, have to be employed. Stations, 
like Dhat el Haj, that possess an abundant supply of 
spring or cistern water are equipped with windmills 
and steam apparatus for feeding water to the loco- 
motives. The coal for the use of the steam pumps 
has to be brought long distances and its use is almost 
prohibitive. Since there is always plenty of wind in 
the Hcdjaz windmills are more commonly employed 
to raisfe water. 
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At Dhat el Haj a distinct change is noticeable in 
the aspect of the cojintry and six miles to* the south 
the train enters an open plain called “ El Ka’ ” by the 
Bedoiins. The surface of the plain is level, firm as 
a floor and most suitable for motor traffic. When 
the work of construction llad reached this-^joint 
Meissner Pasha |)ropc(Sed that .a* piotor transport 
service slsould be organized for the conveyance of 
building materials anS provisions to the troops. 
The proposal was regarded favourably by the general 
^comihissioh tit Constantinople and tanders for the 
supply of the necessary motors were obtained. The 
plan fell through, on the score of expense, in spite of 
the obvious adaptability«Df this part of the Hcdjaz, 
as also of che^wadis of tjie»sduth, to such means of 
transport. 

Ten mil^s to the cast of the railway at Dhat el 
Haj a low range of hills may be seen and the volcaht?. 
mountains bordering the Red* Sea are visible in the 
distance on the west, the line of telegraph poles, 
and the bleacj^ed bones of tamcls tb*at have dropped 
in their tracks, cbiistituting the only break in the 
monotony of the landscape. The plain, however, is 
not entirely devoid of vegetation for patches of desert 
grass anJ small bushes appear here and there. As 
Tebuk approaches^ twelve milfs to the cast a 
curious-looking hill rises 2,000 feet above the plain 
in thedform of a great pulpit, witji terraced si^cs and 
called by the Bedouins, Jebel Sherora. • “Tradition 
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says that Mahomet preached from the table-like 
summit 0/ the mountain to th^ Arab tribes. 

From the well-watered Dhat el Haj oasis the 
railway climbs to the stations of -Bir Hermas, where 
a well gives one hundred tons of water daily, and El 
Haziha, from which ik once more descends to El 
Makhtab, a siding with a well 5 f brackish water. 
From this point the Tebuk oasis is visibles, and the 
line ascends gradually to Tebuk station, which lies in 
a shadeless wilderness, a few yards from the wells. 
Tebuk is provided with all the accessories of a’first- 
class station ; a mile of sidings, water tow6rs, engine 
sheds and turn-table. There is a massive one-storey 
hospital with sixty beds and a m.osque, built by the 
chief of the Construction Department of*the railway 
on a spot where Mahomet once knelt in prayer. 

The village of Tebuk, which lies' amidst date 
,„p«d1ms and is graced by a few hundred acres of culti- 
vation, prior to building of the line was the only 
permanent settlement in the three hundred miles or 
so intervening between Ma’an and El Ula. Nowa- 
days, as the Hedjaz correspondent of the 'Times once 
pointed out, the palm groves, garden, and cornfields 
are cultivated by the Beni Harhdan, a little com- 
munity of some three hundred souls, obviously of 
servile origin, negroes and Abyssinians, ^crossed with 
Arab blood. Three new wells, all of which yield an 
abundant supply of drinking water at a depth of 
about twelve feet, have been sunk near the station by * 
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the Turks an(! nov( that the Beni Hamdan are guar- 
anteed against Bedouin attack, /he area of*culiivation 
will probably be extended. 

Ttie houses of Tebuk for the most part are mean, 
ill-built, mud-hovels. When the construction parties 
first reached the place only! seven or eight houses 
were inhabited out of a* total of sixty. The^ rest had 
been abajadoned by the cuftivators in consequence of 
raids by the Beni Atiy^a, who killed several people 
and plundered the rest, Compelling most ©f the 
survivors to take refuge at Ma an or T^cima. Under 
'existing tonditions the refugees have rcturoed. 
Sheik Harb himself, the chief of the Beni Atiyya, 
has demanded and* recew<'‘d permission to build a 
house near. th(r village, thus ^giving a guarantee 0/ 
future good conduct which the Turks are delighted 
to have obtamed. 

The level'.character of the country round TeKik 
ends abruptly at Wadi Atil some sixteen miles south 
of the oasis, to which point the railway runs almost 
in a straight line. Where.thc plain ceases the wadi 
is crossed by a rAassive stone bridge 429 feet long 
with twenty 18-feet ardhes. This bridge is longer 
than any other bridge on this section of the lin?. 

Beyofid Wadi Atil arc the ranges known as 
• Harrat el Aweyrid ind Harrat el Khaturra and their 
influence is perceptible in the broken aspect o t e 
region^ As the line continues, this feature ^of its 
setting becomes emphasized afid Ae country assumes 
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a mountainous character. Just ,bey(Snd Mustabka 
it enters a^narrow winding gorge which terminates 
in a tunnel 540 feet long. The railway eqierges 
from the tunnel upon another cutting, equall)® steep 
and narrow and three quarters of a mile in length, 
whidi delayed the woiking parties for six months. 
After the series of curves have passed, in which the 
Wadi Akhdar is negotiated, Akhdar station, is found 
perched high among rocks. ' 

From Akhdar, which lies in a fairly fertile and 
well-watered region, the train ascends .a scarcely 
perceptible gradient through the rock-bound Wadf 
Akhdar and the Wadi Hamis until it reaches Hamis 
station. Here the line enters the Wadi el Sani 
and the train runs through it until it. reaches El 
Kadi. It then passes the station of Dis’ad and 
arrives at last at the comparatively open station of 
El'^Muadhdham, a few hundred yards from Kalaat 
Muadhdham. At Kalaat Muadhdham there is a 
stone reservoir with a capacity of 11,000 tons, 
which the Bedouins say holds when completely full 
sufficient water for seven years, h dates back to the 
earliest times. 

After Muadhdham the railway continues to follow 
the wadi, but the red sandstone hills are soon left 
behind, while the deposits of lava disappear altogether. 
Slowly ascending, the line reaches Khishm Sanaa 
where there is witnessed the sight, which becomes 
familiar 'sat certain places along these wadis if a 
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rarity elsewhtre, ^of a flourishing vegetation in a 
waterless ‘region. This fact certainly suggests that 
the chain of wadfs between* Akhdar and Dar el 
Ham^a are capable of cultivation if proper irrigation 
could be established, either through boring wells or 
by collecting the rarnfall. A^ Dar el Hamra, by the 
way, there is a reservoir similar to that which may 
be found at Kalaat Muadhdham, but it is nearly 
always dry. 

From Dar el Hamra -the line climbs so the 
watci^shed ,and proceeds to the station of El Muteli, 
from wheoce it winds through the singular formations 
in red sandstone which give efl'ect to the name of the 
region. To the rigjit and left rise solitary masses of 
red sandstone worn into grotjcsque shapes through^ 
the combined ‘influences ’of time and weather. At 
one point th^*e is what appears to be a row of grace- 
ful minarets ;\at another a number of massive blocks 
have the appearance of ruined piosqucs. Here there 
looms a gigantic sphinx ; there the suggestion of a 
terrifying face, elsewhere th^ head of, an animal. 

Beyond El’Muteli the train passes the station of 
Abu Taka and then continues along the wadi of the 
same name to El Mushim. From El Mushim^ the 
pilgrim read runs via the Mabrakat el Naka Pass 
,and through it to ^Mcdain Saleh. Unfortunately 
the railway was prevented by a* belt of shifting 
sands from following the same route as the pilgrims ; 
for thaf reason it bends at Bi Mushim ^/rply to 
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the west and then to the soutji. In a measure 
the engineers responsible for selecting the route 
were confronted with Hobson’s choice. If the direc- 
tion selected did not offer quite so many obstacles 
as a line through the Mabrakat el Naka Pass might 
have°done it presented, Jnone the less, more technical 
difficulties than any other section: of the track and 
of a nature for which the extreme picturesqueness 
of the landscape, and the wondrous rock formation 
of the Mushim district, was not sufficient com- 
pensation. 

. Medain Saleh, where numerous Nabataean and 
Semitic traces have been found, stands above the level 
of the wadis and was not at first intended to become 
^o important as it now is. The .vnhealthiness of 
ancient El Ula, a permanent settlemenlf fourteen miles 
to the south and the most northerly gjfain dep6t of 
thd Queen of Shebah, determined the /choice of the 
railway commission .in its favour. In every way 
the site is desirable. It is readily defended, well 
supplied with ^water and rests upon a sandstone 
foundation. By virtue of its position it has now 
become a military and railway encampment, the 
last , large depot on the line •> before Medina is 
reached. From the heights of Medain Saleh the line 
descends to El Ula. The wadi -here is verdant with, 
vegetation and the station lies at the southern 
extremity of a palm grove. Towering walls of red 
sandstone, 900 feet iir height, close in upon the line 
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where it first 'thrusts itself upon the seclusion of the 
village, to widen out as the lii^e proceeds.* 

El Ula, screened by groves of date palms and 
lemo^j trees and invisible from the line, lies behind 
walls which, although nine feet high, are slight and 
easily surmounted. Typicallof its class as a trading 
mart the little pfece oifers many 'ipdicaticyis of its 
superiorly over other centres on the line. The 
solid, sandstone houses*compare favourably with the 
indifferent iiovels which are'seen at Tebuk and other 
Arab* villages# They are mostly two st<)reys with flat 
roofs. As each roof is connected with its neigh- 
bour a walk along tbe house-tops after sunset becomes 
a favourite pastime with 4 he villagers. If the houses 
are imposing tlTt streets ^rejilsignificant. They aro 
narrow, barely six faet broad and protected from the 
sun by brancdies of trees and palm leaves laid across 
from house teahouse. 

The oasis of El Ula is v®ry productive. It is 
watered by, several springs and pools, which, in the 
main, are utilized for purposes of irrigation. The 
supply of dates iS very plentiful and more than 
suffices for local requirem*ents. Hitherto the surplus 
has been sold to the Bedouins or given in exchange 
for the rice which caravans occasionally bring from 
*El Wedj. Rice is an article qf luxury in the 
Hedjaz owing to the* high charges for camel transport 
and th^ reign of terror over the oasis, whiah the 
Bedouins hitherto have maintained. It i« 'believed 
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aow that the railway will not only arfteliorate con- 
ditions of existence a^ El Ula by reducing *the cost 
of living, but give to the inhabitants of the oasis 
a chance of selling the produce -of their gro^s to 
advantage. With * the advent of the railway it is 
assunled that the rule hf the sons of the desert has 
come to,an end. ' - ■ ' 

The section of the line beyond El Ul,a is that 
most recently opened. Frorti El Ula the railway 
rises afid falls over easy gradients to Kalaat Izumrud 
where it trav,erses a defile and reaches its highest 
point south of the oasis, at 2,700 feet "above sea 
level, after an abrupt rise of 350 feet in seven 
miles. From here it descends to Bir el Jedid between 
which place and Hedreh it reaches PiS lowest point, 
1,150 feet above sea level. From Hedieh, Medina is 
1 1 5 miles distant and the road' rises only 1 , 1 00 feet 
in this distance. While railhead his arrived at 
the Holy City the political advantages of reaching 
Medina without delay caused the work to be hurried 
more than was desirable for efficiency. Happily the 
two hundred miles presented no 'difficulties, and as 
neither tunnels nor bridgfes of importance were 
required, remarkable dispatch wks possible. Work 
proceeded from either end of the sectidn ; but, 
although the foundations of the permanent way were* 
laid as carefully as in the earlier portions of the work, 
the top ballasting has been scamped, rails have been 
laid carekjssly and Embankments have taken the places 
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of bridges^ over th^ various wadis. From motives of 
economy w'ooden sleepers ag^iin have made their 
appearance. Similarly the station buildings with 
the cfcception 'of Medina, to the construction of 
which a benevolent Mosleiy subscribed a million 
francs, await completion in some places, construfction 
in others, the wofking* parties, ^h*c, troops %and the 
railway ^officials meanwhile living under canvas. ■ 
Although the speed with which work on the stage 
to Medina *was pushed on resulted in trying Condi- 
tions,* the Workmen had everything thitf they wanted 
in the way of good water, shady encampments and 
fresh vegetables. Moreover there were no delays 
as the full capacity of th« transport was given up to 
the carriage of* material., It ' is expected that the 
facilities enjoyed on»the K 1 Ula-Medina section will 
be found eqifally on the Medina-Mecca stage. The 
sister city is tV be no less equipped, the two deq^ts 
when ready being as well p»)vided as any centre 
south of Damascus. 

Beyond Medina two roads run ‘to Mecca. A 
road to the east p'asses through a volcanic area and 
is less suited to the rapid construction of the railway 
than the western route. This follows the coast* line 
and has 'been selected as the route of the last 
•section of tke railway. Prelimipary construction 
has already started at three points ; at Medina itself, 
at Mecga and at the Red Sea port of Rabigh.% It is 
possible, too, that the construction of the lin« between 
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Jiddah and Mecca may proceed shnult^neously with 
the forging of the njore important link. At any 
rate, it will be seen that the greatest possible expedi- 
tion is being observed. Happily for* the success of 
all concerned the western route , presents no special 
. difficulties. The course: of the wadis can be followed 
and no tunnels will have to be made. In this respect 
the line between Medina and Mecca resembles that 
between El Ula and Medina, with the exception that 
there Is a small belt of drifting sand in the vicinity 
of Mecca. The distance between the tvlo cities, a 
matter of 280 miles, is the principal obstacle to the 
completion of the work by August 31, 1909. Yet, 
if the unparalleled energy o <5 the tonstruction parties 
has already shown to advantage in the'earlier sections 
of the railway, the world may rest assured that it will 
be a matter of principle with every one associated 
with the work to put forth at the eleventh hour an 
even more heroic effort. 

In this direction the Indian Government might 
render an immfense servfce to its Moslem subjects, 
and at the same time pay a gracHul compliment to 
the Caliph, by building the stage between Jiddah 
and Mecca by which all Indian' pilgrims will have 
to travel. Such an act would be a master-stroke 
and would excrcisp an undying influence throughout * 
the Mahommedan world. 



THE PASSING OF KOREA 


Thbp position of Korea in regard to Japan is, 
of course, unfortunate, both geographically and 
politically. Lying between the territories of*China 
on tRe on5 htind, and those of the lsl;i*ul Empire on 
the other, the Hermit Kingdom has never been 
quite free from thal intimidating influence by which 
a paramount Pov^^er s» frequently manifests its 
authority. ’Long years ^g®,' in spite of treaties-* 
possibly in dgfiancc'of them — ^Japan conceived a line 
of action ih^orea, and has fashioned it to suit^hcr 
needs. KoreV thus bears many evidences of the war- 
like activities and commercial enterprise of past 
generations of Japanese, who, abandoning their own 
island home, spught domictle upon the shores of the 
neighbouring penmsula. The precarious existence 
of these' waifs and strays from an alien State, in the 
midst of a people whose whole attitude was ’anti- 
foreign, did not de^r others from coming to her 
•ports. This* gradual migration from Japan to the 
Hermit Kingdom continued during many centuries, 
promoting an intercourse betyvecn two races* which 
the Japanese Government was powerless to frustrate. 
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Japanese historians argue from thfs early association 
with Cho-sun that Korea was a yassal of Japan from 
the second century by right oP conquest and appro- 
priation. At any rate, from the beginning (»f the 
Christian era until the ^fteenth century, the relations 
. between Japan and Korea were very close. 

At the two 'points in her empire adjacent to the 
dominions of China and Japan, war and per-ce alter- 
nately prevailed. If, upon ' occasion, the Koreans .. 
went "^out unsupported to fight their invaders, their 
leaders more /-usually united with one' o'f the" two 
rivals against the other. Thus, there was always 
turmoil throughout the kingdom. In the south, as 
in the north, the tide of war roiled backwards and 
forwards, with varying success. From the west, the 
armies of China appeared and vanished, skirting 
the Liao-tung Gulf, to plunder and devastate the 
peninsula. Fleets from Shan-tung,''' crossing the 
Yellow Sea, dropped ■'cheir anchors in the rivers of 
the land. The west was threatened by the hordes of 
China, and the south was harried by ships and men 
from the east, who pounced upoii Fusan and seized 
the cities of the south. The aggressions of the 
Japanese extinguished any hope the Koreans might 
still have cherished of preserving the southern frqntier 
of their kingdom intact. Although 'a cordon of* 
armed sentinels and palisades, barriers of mountains, 
and miles of ruined ^ and deserted wastes protected 
the northern borders against the incursions of the' 
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Chinese solciiers » to some extent, the south was 
vulnerable. 

Fusan the floodgate through which poured 
the Ijiostile misses, of Japan, an unbroken stream of 
men, to delug-e the land. They invaded Korea as 
enemies, levying tribute ; they came as allies against 
China ; they apf>eared as the eiybassies of^a friendly’ 
State, returned enriched to the Court of their 
sovereign. Actuated •l)y feelings of mercy, they sent 
grain-shijfs to Fusan when famine overtook their 
neighbouKS. . Between Japan and Fusan there was the 
continuous passing of ships. Around this outlet, the 
one gate to the southern half of the kingdom, the 
spasmodic beginnings o^the present important com- 
merce bet,we®rt the two countries grew out of a 

I % • 

fretful exchange of commodities. 

In the years that followed the earlier visitations, 
Japan because so embarrassed by her own internal 
troubles that the Kingdom oj Korea was left in that 
peace an4 seclusion which, always preferring, it had 
found so much difficulty, in sccuryig. This happy 
state of things prevailed for two centuries. At the 
end of' this interval the annual embassy to Japan 
from the Court of* Korea had ceased. The kingdom 
in general, lulled by visions of perpetual peace, no 
longer maiptained defences. Military preparations 
were neglected ; die army was dfsorganized ; the old 
fighting' spirit of the people died down, and martial 
exercises disappeared from tlfe training of riie militia. 
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Dissipation and profligacy were rife. In the mean- 
time, ordef having been restored in Japan, the 
thoughts of her soldiers again burned towards fields 
of conquest and deeds of daring. . Tbfe vassalshjp of 
Korea was recalled, and ^the King was. summoned to 
renew, his allegiance. The answer proving unsatis- 
factory, preparation's for an invasion were at once 
begun. The fleet assembled and the ships ;>et sail. 
The mobility which was to distinguish the Japanese 
in aften years characterized their movemerfts in this 
campaign. Within eighteen days after their landing 
at Fusan, the capture of the capital waS accom- 
plished, and a blow was struck yvhich enabled the 
Koreans at last to understand the gravity of their 
plight. . , . 

The part which Fusan played in this war 
materially assisted the invading hosts' of Japan. 
Seiztii by the colonists themselves so soon as the 
Japanese squadrons werp descried off the harbour on 
the morning of May 25, 1592, by virtue of its 
position the port. speedily became a base of supplies 
to the army of operation. Similarly it stQpd as a 
repairing yard for the Japanese fleet after its disastrous 
attempt to co-operate with the victorious forces 
which Konishi and Kuroda had assembled before 
Pyong-yang. After the conclusion of the first 
invasion and the Japanese retreat from the north, 
before combined strength of the Chinese and 
Koreans (Sn.May 22“^ 1593, Fusan became one of the 
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fortified camps upon the coast, where the Japanese 
armies passed the ^winter in jight of the shores of 
their own land^ Japa|, anxious to establish her power 
in K^rea, was ^n no hurry to withdraw the forces. 
Foiled in one jatterppt, she renewed her attack, and 
Fusan again bScame the seat pf the councils of war, 
and the base for a'secohd invasion.* .The operations 
began vpth the siege of the Castle of Nan-on, in 
Chyol-la Province, updn the morning t)f September 
21, 1597. * Twelve months* later, the Japanese were 
withdrawie from Korea, and the war cat^ie to its closq. 
Two hun*dred years passed before Korea recovered 
from the desolation, of this conflict, which was one 
in which the loss V)f tlM»ee hundred thousand men 
was record<;d.** Morcov^T,^ the Japanese retained 
Fusan. 

The mOtlern period in the history of Korea 
coincides in sfeme degree with the advent of Chris- 
tianity to the kingdom. According to native records 
this took place in 16H6. Between this date and I 792 > 
when the Pope formally •recognized the Church 
of Korev the faitli spread slowly. By 1730,10 the 
reign offing In-jong, tlTc two provinces of Whang- 
hai and Kang-won *were familiar with the doclrines 
of Rpmah Catholicism, the town of Y ang-gcun being 
regarded as the actual birthplace pf the movement. 
Fifty years later, in 17^0^ Kwun Chul-sin, possessed 
of a sirjgle copy of the Scriptures, established a^'socicty 
for the study of Christianity ; and in the #amc year 
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Alexandre de Govea, the Franciscan* baptized at 
Peking thd first of Korean colporteurs. . Five years 
later the number of its suppoj^ters ha^ increased so 
much that the Faith aroused oppdbition an^ the 
Throne was mem6riali^ed, active persecution begin- 
ning Mn 1791, with the execution ol- six important 
converts. In ,1792 the Church of Korea was 
intrusted to the Bishop of Peking, who di^atched, 
as the first ordained priest, io the new field, Pere 
Tsiou-, a Chinese, who, together with thirty converts, 
gave up his life in 1801. 

. A generation later, Korea was detached from 
the diocese of North China. T^e first incumbent, 
M. Bruigiere, created BisJjop of Korea by Pope 
Gregory XVI, was detained on the northern border 
of the kingdom through the intrigues' of Pere Yu, a 
Chinese priest already in residence in Seoul, and died 
before entering his See. In 1835 Per6(' Maubant, of 
the Societe des Missiofis Etrangeres, was appointed to 
the bishopric. In 1837 he was given twp assistants, 
one of whom was Bishop Imbert ; but the priests, 
together with one hundred and thirty of their 
followers, were soon to be put to death ! *' 

IJndeterred by the fate of their predecessors, other 
priests arrived in 1844. In^ 1846 the French 
Government complained of the murder of its three* 
subjects, and dispatched, in 184;^, the French frigate 
La Glqire and the corvette La Victorieuse in support 
of its le\ter. But‘theSe vessels were wrecked off the 
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coast, and tlfe odtbreak of the Revolution of ’i 848 
prevented any repetition of the experime*nt. Mean- 
v^rhile the died| and was succeeded in 1849 by 

Chu^ Thong. | During the fourteen years that this 
monarch reigned, religious j^rseciition ceased and the 
strength of Kcn-ean Catholicispi steadily increased. In 
1857 there were f6,5oO converts.;* yi 18 63, adherents 
numbejpd nearly 20,000, many of whom wfre 
massacred in 1866 by the Tai Won Kun. 

With* the death of Chul Thong, Queei» Choi, 
the ‘leading ‘wife of tlic late monarcli, seized the 
government and nominated to the succession a. lad 
of twelve years of age, Iluei Yi, who ruled until 
his deposition in* 19051^ which he survives. The 
governmerK, if first, vv^as conducted by the father 
of this youthful .sovereign, Prince Heung-sung, 
commonly ‘styled the I'ai Won Kun, ruling as 
Regent. At? first the new reign was untroufllcd ; 
but prior to the change of »iders the boundaries of 
Russia arui Korea had become co-tcrmiiu>us through 
the cession of the* Ussuri Provitree to Russia by 
China. ^Widespi'ead afyirehensions of the advent of 
Russia on the boundaries of the kingdom were felt 
in Korea, and they increased when, in January. 1866, 
a JlussTan warshi{>, dropping anchor in Won-san 
' harbour, demanded liberty of tj-adc. Incensed at 
these proceedings, *the Tai Won Kun celebrated the 
rejection of the proposals by the murder of number 
of French priests, while in June,*three nyal^ths later, 
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the crew of the American schoonei- Gheral Sherman 
was butchered, while Janding, near Pyqiig-ySng on 
the Ta-dong river. 

These occurrences provoked the ^abinets inter- 
ested in the outrages to [demand s^tisf^tion from the 
Chinese Government for the acts 6f her vassal. 
With China’s repudiation of responsibility, a French 
squadron under Admiral Rose, on October ii, 
1866, blockaded the Han river and attacked Kang- 
wha ; while in May iSyi an American flotilla 
under Admiral Rogers, comprising the* Colcfi^ado, 
Alaska^ Bernicia^ Monocacy and Palos^ repeated the 
operation. Neither fleet was very successful, and 
knowledge of their discomfiture spurred the Tai Won 
Kun to fresh excesses, wjhicfi continiifed until 1873, 
when disaffection against his policy cgmpelled the 
Regent to surrender the reins of authority to their 
rightful holder. 

Unfortunate “ incidents,” however, were still to 
occur, and in September 1875 a Japanese warship, 
engaged in survey work oiT the coast of Korea, was 
fired upon in mistake by the Chemulpo fort. By 
way of reprisal, the Japanese attacked and took 
possession of the fort, whereupon Korea, with the 
assent of China, agi^ed to the terms of the Japauesc- 
Korean Treaty of .1876. From this date successive 
waves of Japanese colonization have lapped the 
eastern, western and southern shores of the Hermit 
Kingdom. , Wherever the receding movement left a 
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throng of Japanesfc, the newcomers found indications 
of previous settlement in ^the affinify existing 
between thei^own language, manners and customs 
and t];iose of tli indigenous race. Unable to obtain 
any special secession of teyritory communities of 
Japanese had planted themselves everywhere, every?* 
where developing*Somef little industry to their oy^n 
advantage. In the wake’ of these early colonisjs, 
tapping the resources "of the land in all directions, 
came the* merchants, through whose persistent 
pressure the remaining obstacles were broken down. 
Yhus Koi^ea, even at this early date, was of value, to 
the Island Empire. , 

Since 1866 the»youn^ King had been married to 
a niece of» the* deposed, Regent, a member of thp 
powerful Mm family, and entirely opposed to the 
policy of seclusion favoured by the Tai Won Kun, 
'Cvvt '5, vtv 187 3,^ and 

, the downiaU o{ the Regent was l^rought about, the 
Min influence became sponsor ff)r the opening of 
the kingdom.^ At the same time they proposed to 
move sWly, and Arerc onposed by the Conservatives, 
who wobld not move at all, and the Extremists, who, 
having imbibed in* Japan an enthusiasm for reform, 
moved Vlrithout reflation, failing to realize that the 
sweeping changes already effected Jn the one country 

were unsuited to the other. 

While the Japanese supported the Extremists, 
the Min element fell back*up6n the ^otnscls of 
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China, who no longer wished to play "an indecisive 
r 6 le in Korea. Thus^ grouped, on either 'side of 
Korea, were the future antagc[hists, jprlien in July 
1882 matters were complicated by a military ^;^sing 
on behalf of the Tai Won Kun. , After murdering 
many** of the Min farpily and driving the Queen 
from the capital, t the riotous soldiery, with remark- 
aWe impartiality, destroyed the Japanese legation, 
killed many Japanese and attacked the Extremists, 
thus visiting each faction ‘in turn with their unwel- 
come attentions before they recalled the Tai Won 
Kun. As soon as news of the revolutioft reached 
the Chinese Government, Li Hung-Chang dis- 
patched to the capital some.-3,ooo' troops, by the .aid 
of whom Queen Miri* wa? restored," and the Tai 
Won Kun deported to Tientsin, v/hile Japan received 
ample compensation. Although the '■revolt was 
suppressed, the Chinese troops remained close at 
hand ; and in October 'sn officer of the force, Yuan- 
shi-kai, afterwards to become Viceroy of Pechili, 
was appointed Chinese Resident at the Korean 
Court. 

Treaties were concluded with America fn 1882, 
with Great Britain and Germany m 1883, with Italy 
and Russia in 1884, in which year a collision bety^een 
the Min faction ai?d the Extremists, abetted by the 
Japanese, resulted in the defeat of the Japanese, the 
destruction of the Japanese Legation ahd. their 
expulsion from Se6ul. The question of compensa- 
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tion led up t# th^ discussion of the Chino-Japitnese 
Convention of 1885, ultimately signed fn April, at 
Tientsin, beH^en*the late Li Hung Chang and 
Count, now Pfince, ito, which was as follows : — 


It is herel^ty agreed that; China shall withdraw 
her troops now sfation'ed in Kor^, and that Japan 
shall withdraw hers stationed therein for the protec- 
tion of lier Legation. ‘The specific term for efecting 
the same shall be four months commencing from the 
date of the signing and sealing of this Convention, 
yvithin whicH term they shall respectiveiy accomplish 
the withdrawal of the whole number of each of their 
troops in order to avoid effectively any complications 
between the respective ct?.untries : the Chinese troops 
shall embark fr^m Masagipo and the Japanese from^ 
the port of Nilisen. 

The said* respective Powers mutually agree to 
invite the^lCing of Korea to instruct and drill a 
sufficient armed force, that she may herself assure her 
public security, and to invite Hiim to engage into his 
service an /)fficer or officers from amongst those of 
a third Power, whft shall be intrusted with the 
instruction of Ihe said force. The respective Powers 
also hint themselves, ea«h to the other, henceforth 
not to send any of their own officers to Korea for the 
purpose of giving said instruction. 

In case of any ' disturbance of a grave nature 
occurring in ‘Korea which necessitates the respective 
countries or either of them to send troops to Korea, 
it is hereby understood that they shall give, fcach to 
the oth*er, previous notice in wfitin^ of their ihtention 
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SO tt) do, and that after the matter is settled, they 
shall withdraw their troops and not further station 
them there. 

Under the terms of^ this Agreem^t comparative 
tranq^uillity was secured to Korea ^r nine years, 
during vv^ich time .treaties were enacted with France 
in 1886, and Austria in 1892, while the ports of 
Won-san and Chemulpo were opened to foreign trade. 
Nonq^the less Japan had .not relinquished all claim to 
Korea. With the return of the Tai W,on,Kun^rom 
exile the Japanese secretly pressed forward the cause of 
the King’s father, and strove to detach Korea from her 
allegiance to China. Continuous. bitterness therefore 
existed between the Queen’s faction *and that of the 
Tai Won Kun, the crisTs arriving wh^n the King of 
Korea appealed to China in May 1894^0 assist in 
the Suppression of a rebellion. In accordance with 
her engagement with Japan the Chinese Government 
notified the Japanese Cabinet of her acquiescence in 
the King’s request. Dispatching 2,000 men to the 
scene of trouble, the Chinese Governrnent found that 
the Japanese had taken identical steps, save mat they 
had landed a far greater force, 'estimated in all at 
10,000 men. 

In the interesting diplomatic correspondence' that 
followed, the Japanese Governmtent endeavoured to 
justify ks action, but negotiations only led to a dead- 
lock, anfi on July co tlie Japanese Minister in Seoul 
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threatened the Korean Government with decisive 
measures unless the Chinese troops were ordered out 
of the . counV^. Al'^ the request of the King of 
Kore^, the Powers* now intervened, and China had 
agreed to the si/nult^neous withdrawal of the Japanese 
and Chinese forces, when, ^on July 23, JajTanese 
forcibly occupied 1;he Royal Palacfe^ and dispossessed 
the pro-Chinese party. After preliminary hostiliti^, - 
in which the Chinese Vere defeated on land and sea, 
war was dfcclared on Augus't i, 1894, and concluded 
by the terms»of the Treaty of Shimonqseki on April 
17, 1895*, when China acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of Korea„and withdrew from the country. 
Two months later, under pressure from France, 
Germany and'Russia, Japan '"assented to forego the 
rights of conquest, and withdrew from Manchuria, in 
accordance iwith the Mikado’s Rescript. 

Undismay-ed by the fact that they had t)een 
deprived of the fruits of victery in Manchuria, the 
Japanese began to assert their influence in Korea. 
Japanese advisers were allotted to various departments 
of State, abuses vTere checked and reforms devised. 
Unfortunately the spirit was too impetuous, and 
progress was bloclked by the objections of the 
Royal Family, as well as by those of the Extremists, to 
• many of the proposed changes. Opposition, however, 
merely aroused the* irritation of the Japanese, who, 
disinclined to brook delay, had begun to realize^'that one 
or other of the rival domestic factions v^ould have 
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to be deposed. Thus, although IJidependence Day 
was celebra‘ted on June 6 by the King and the 
whole nation, by the end of July ^ impasse had 
arisen, during which the Japanese Ivjinister, Count 
Inouye, who was the friend of the Royal Family, 
retired. 

^ 

Early in August another Minister arrived, in the 
person of Viscount Miuraj who considered, that the 
adjustment of difficulties in' Korea needed only 
vigorous action. In this' view he was supported by 
the Tai Won Kun, who, shortly after Viscount Mkira’s 
arrival in Seoul, appealed to the Japanese* Ministef 
for assistance in effecting a radical change. With 
the connivance of the Tai Won Kun and the sanction 
of the Japanese Minister, a.-plan wa^'forraed to seize 
the Palace, to murder the Queen, to depose the King, 
and to establish once again the rule of thf ,ex-Regent. 
About three o’clock on the morning of October 8, 
1895, a mob of Japanere, with a number of Koreans. 
under the direction of the Tai Won Kun, .gave effect 
to the plot. Three days latei*, while the monarch 
was a close prisoner, the Tai Won Kun ..issued an 
Edict which His Majesty had refused to sign, pre- 
ferring rather, he said, that his harfds should be cut off. 
None the less the spurious (decree appeared, and 
bore the signatures of a number of high officials. 
It was as follows : — 

C 

It is i^ow thirty-two years since We ascended th< 
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throne, but 4)ur’ ruling influence has not extended 
wide. ‘The Queen Min introduced het relatives to 
the Court and placed them about Our person, where- 
by she* made I^ill Our senses, exposed the people to 
extoition, put OCir Government in disorder, sell- 
ing offices and titjes. Het?ce tyranny prevailed ail- 
over the country and robbers arose in all qit5rters.^ 
Under these cireumstances the, lo.undation of Our 
dynasty was in imminent peril. We knew the ex-^ 
treme bf her wickedness, but could not dismiss and 
punish hfr because of helplessness and fear of her 
party. 

*We dSsife to stop and suppress her,influence. Irr 
’the twelffh moon of last year we took an oath at Our 
Ancestral Shrine tljat the Queen and her relatives and 
Ours should never agajn be allowed to interfere in 
State aifairs. ^We hoped this would lead the Min 
faction to m«nd their ways.» But the Queen did not 
give up her •wickedness, but with her party aided a 
crowd of ’low fellows to rise up about Us ajjid so 
managed to ‘prevent the Ministers of State from 
consulting Us. Moreover, ^they have forged Our 
signature .to a decree to disband Our loyal soldiers,, 
thereby instigating ‘and raising a .disturbance, and 
when it occurred, she escaped as in the Im O year. 
We harve endeavoured to discover her whereabouts, 
but as she does npt come forth and appear We are 
convinced that .she is not only unfitted and unv^orthy 
of t^e (Jueen’s rank, but also that her guilt is excessive 
and brimful. Therefore with ^er We may not 
succeed to the gloi^ of the Royal Ancestry. So We 
hereby depose her from the rank of Queen arul reduce 
her to* the level of the lowest clas^. 
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The next day a second Edict' ra&d the post- 
lumous status of the late Queen to the/ rank of a 

f 

concubine of the first class. A third Edict stated on 
October 15 that preparations for. the selection of a 
new Royal bride were to be made, the Tai Won 
Kun continuing to offer insults of this description to 
the late Queen’s memory, and to subject His Majesty 
,tOov.a humiliating confinement. At this stage the 
Japanese Government, awaking to the urgency of 
the situation, recalled Viscount Miura. ' Japanese 
.mfluence, however, was betrayed by . two Edicts 
designed to bring Korean national customs More into" 
accord with Western ways. Aimed at the sup- 
pression of the Top Knot, an emblem of manhood 
and social dignity greatly Vienerated ^in Korea, they 
were as follows : — 


I 

nth Moon, 15th Day, 

504th Year of the Dynasty. 

The present cropping of the hair being a measure 
both advantageous to the preservation of health and 
convenient for the transaction of business, our sacred 
Lord the King, having in view both administrative 
reform and national aggrandizement,, has, by taking 
the lead in his own person, set 'Us an exam^e. All 
the subjects of Gr^at Korea should respectfully con- 
form to His Majesty’s purpose, and the fashion of 
their clothing should be as set forth below 

I . Durjng natiOiial mourning the hat and clothing 
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should, ijntil*^e expiration of the term of mourning, 
be white in colour as before. 

2. The {mang-kuri) should be abandoned. 

3, There is no objection to the adoption of foreign 
clothing. 


II 

1 1 th Moon, 15th Day, 

504th Year of the Dynasty .* 

In the Proclamation which His Majesty graciously 
issued to-(fay (iith moon, r5th day) are words,*“ We, 
in cutting. Otur hair, are setting an example to Oul 
Subjects. *00 you, the multitude, identify yourselves 
with Our design, and cause to be accomplished the 
great work of establishing equality with the nations 
of the earth.” 

At a fimj# of refortn §iich as this, when we 
humbly peruse so spirited a Proclamation, among all 
of us, subjects of Great Korea, who does not weep for 
gratitude, and strive his utmost ? Earnestly uflited 
in heart and soul, we earnestly expect a humble con- 
formity with His Majesty’s purposes of reformation. 

• 

With the King m confinement and Queen Min 
dead, the authority of the Min faction dissolved in 
air before the repressive government of the Tai Won 
Kun. For the non*ce, Japanese influence prevailed in 
the PalaCe as in the Council Chamber of the Cabinet, 
and the prospect was gloomy in jhe extreme when 
the King contrived to turn the tables upon his 
oppressors by escaping on February ii, 5^96, to 
the Russian Legation. From such a Jiaven he 
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proceeded to proclaim at once the return ^oi the 
old order, and the immediate Cjancellation of the 
decrees of the Tai Won Kun, in the following 
proclamations : — 


I ith Da 5 r 2nd Moon, 
rist Year of Kun-yang. 

By order of His Majesty. 

Alas ! alas ! on account of Our unworthiness and 
mal-administration the wicked advanced" and the 
wise retired. Of the last ten years, none ,has parsed 
without troubles. Some were brought oi> by thos<? 
We had trusted as the members of the body, while 
others, by those of Our own bone and flesh. Our 
dynasty of five centuries has thereby been often 
endangered, and millions of Our subjects have there- 
by been gradually impoverished. These facts make 
Us blush and sweat for shame. But th^,se troubles 
have' been brought about through Our .partiality and 
self-will, giving rise to rascality and blunders leading 
to calamities. All have been Our own fault from 
the first to the last. 

Fortunately, ■ through loyal and faithful subjects 
rising up in righteous efforts to remove the wicked, 
there is a hope that the tribulations experienced may 
invigorate the State, and that calm may return after 
the storm. This accords with the’ principle that 
human nature will have freedom after a long pressure, 
and that the ways of Heaven firing success after 
reverses. We shall endeavour to be merciful. No 
pardon, ^however, shall be extended to the principal 
traitors co/icerned fin the affairs of July 1 894 and of 
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October 1895! Capital punishment should be. their 
due, thfis venting the indignation of men and gods 
alike. But to all #ho rest, officials or soldiers, citizens 
or coolies, a ge?jeral amnesty, free and full, is granted, 
irrespective of the 'degree of their offences. Reform 
your hearts ; ease your minds ; go about yoitc. 
business, pubjic or private, as in times past. •' 

As to the cutting 'of the Top-JK.nots-«-what can 
We s^^? Is it such an urgent matter ? The 
traitors, by using foroe and coercion, brought abbuT 
the affair. That this measure was taken against Our 
will is, no doubt, well known to all. Nor is It Our 
^ish that* the conservative subjects tjiroughout th# 
country, moved to righteous indignation, should 4-ise 
up, as they have, circulating false rumours, causing 
death and injury .to oye another, until the regular 
troops had. to^DC sent to^ suppress the disturbances by 
force. The traitors indulged their poisonous nature 
in everything. Fingers and hairs would fail to count 
their crim'es. The soldiers are Our children^ So 
are the insurgents. Cut any of the ten fingers, and 
one would cause as much pain as another. Fighting 
long continued would pour out blood and heap up 
corpses, hindering communications ajid traffic. Alas ! 
if this continues the people will all die. The mere 
contemplation of such •consequences provokes Our 
tears and chills Opr heart. We desire that as soon 
as orders arrive the soldiers should return to* Seoul 
andi the insurgents* to their respective places and 
occupations. . 

As to the cutting of Top- Knots, no one shall be 
forced as to dress and hats. Do as you please. The 
evils dow afflicting the people shall be duly' attended 
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to by the Government. This is Our^own word of 
honour. Let us understand. 


1 ith Day, 2nd Mbon, 

, iSL Year of Kun-yang. 

f 

Proclamation to the Soldiers. 

On account of the unhappy fate of Our country, 
traitors have made trouble every ''year. Now We 
have a document informing us of another conspiracy. 
We have therefore come to -the Russian Legation. 
The Representatives of different countries have all 
assembled. 

Soldiers ! come and protect us. You, are Our- 
children. The troubles of the past were due to the 
crimes of chief traitors. You are all pardoned, and 
shall not be held answerable. Do your duty and be 
at ease. When you meet ,the chief; traitors, viz. 
Chohui Yen, Wu-pom Sun, Yi-tu Hwong, Yi-pom 
Nai, Yi-chin Ho, and Kon-yong-Chin, cut off their 
heads at once, and bring them. 

You (soldiers) attend us at the Russian Legation. 

With the return of the King the wane of Japanese 
influence set in, and in order to meet the situation 
the following Russo-Japanese Memorandum was con- 
cluded on May 14, 1896, between Baron Komura, 
the new Japanese Minister at Seoul, and M. Waeber, 
the Russian Minister : — 


I 

While leaving the matter of His Majesty’s, the 
King of ''‘Korea, return to the Palace entirely 'to his 
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own discretia^i and judgment, the Represen tartives 
of Russia and Japan will friendly advise His Majesty 
to return to that 'place, wheh no doubts could be 
entertained con<;erning his safety. 

TJie Japanese Representative,, on his part, gives 
the assurance, that ‘the most* complete and effective 
measures will^be taken for ^he control of Jap*anese 
soshi. 


II 

The p<fesent Cabinet Ministers have been appointed 
by His Majesty by his own free will, and most of 
them ha^e lield ministerial or othei» high offic^ 
during the last two years and are known to be libe'ral 
and moderate men. . 

The two Representatives will always aim at 
recommending^ His Majesty ••to appoint liberal and 
moderate meif as Ministers, ahd to show clemency to 
his subjects. ' 


III 

The Representative of itussia quite agrees with 
the Reprefjentative of Japan that at the present state 
of affairs in. Korea it irfay be necessary to have 
Japanese ‘guards s'tation^d at some places for the 
protection of the Japanese telegraph line between 
Fusan and Seoul, ^nd that these guards, now. con- 
sisting of threfe cogapanies of soldiers, should be 
withdrawn as soon as possible and replaced by 
gendarmes, Who will be distributed as follows : fifty 
men at Fusan, fifty men at Ka-heung, and ten men 
each %t ten intermediate pos|s between FiWan and 
Seoul. 
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This distribution may be liable tolsome changes, 
but the total number of the gendarme force shall 
never exceed two hundred men, Who will afterwards 
gradually be withdrawn from such places, where 
peace and order have been restored by the Korean 
Government. 


IV 

_ For the protection of the Japanese settjement at 
Seoul and the open ports against possible attacks by 
the Korean populace, two companies of Japanese 
troops may be stationed at Seoul, one company at 
vusan and o*ne at Won-san, each conipany not to 
exceed two hundred men. These troops will be 
quartered near the settlements, -and shall be with- 
drawn as soon as no apprehension of such attacks 
could be entertained. . , ^ - 

For the protection ^of the Russian Legation and 
Consulates the Russian Government may also keep 
guards not exceeding the number of Japanese troops 
at those places, which will be withdrawn as soon 
as tranquillity in the imerior is completely restored. 

On the 9th of the following month the principle 
of the above Agreement was confirmed, at Moscow, 
between Prince LebanofF and the Marquis Yamagata, 
whemit was agreed that — 

I 

For the remedy of the financial difficulties of 
Korea, the Governments of Russia and Japan will 
advise the Korean Government to retrench alRsuper- 
fluous expenditure, '^and to establish a balance between 
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expenses and fivenues. If, in consequence of refftrnu 
deemed indispensable, it may be necessary to havf 
recourse to foreign ^loins, both* Governments shall by 
mutual consent give their support* to Korea. 

II 

The Governments -of Russhi, and Japan shall 
endeavour to leave to Koi*ea, as far as the financial 
and ecofibmical situation of that country will permit, 
* the formation and maintenance of a national armed 
force and police of such * proportions as wttl be 
sufficient for* the preservation of the internal peac^ 
without fbreign support. 

III 

With a vjitw to facilitatd communications with 
Korea, the Japanese Government may continue 
{continuer d)^io administer the telegraph lines which 
are at present in its hands. 

It is reserved to Russia (the rights) of building a 
telegraph line between Seoul "and her frontiers. 

These* different lines can be repurchased by the 
Korean Govecnment, so sdbn as it has the means to 
do so. 


IV 

In oase the'abov? matters should require a more 
exaCt or detailed explanation, or if subsequently 
some other ‘points, should preseflt themselves upon 
which it may be necessary to confer, the Representa- 
tives ©f both Governments ^hall be authcwized to 
negotiate in a spirit of friendship.* 
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The attitude of the Korean Govebiment in co 

•• 

nection with these arrangements was not shown un 
the following year,^ when, on JViarch 9, 1897, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed the foll^wir 
observations to the Japanese Minister: — 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

Mar. 9th, 2nd year of Kun-yang^(i897). 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt c 
your dispatch of the 2nd instant, informing me that 
on the 14th day of May last, a Memorandum.wa 
Signed at Sedul by H. E. Mr. Komura, the forme 
Japanese Minister Resident, and the Russian Minister 
and that, on the 4th of June or the same year, ai 
Agreement was signed at Moscow^' by H. E. Marsha 
Yamagata, the Japanese'Ambassador, arid the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Russia ; and tnat these twc 
documents have been laid publicly before the Imperial 
Diet: You further inform me that on thje 26th ultimo 
you received a telegram from your Government point-= 
ing out that the above-mentioned Agreement and 
Memorandum in no way reflect upon, but, on the 
contrary, are meant to strengthen, the. independence 
of Korea, — this being the object which the Govern- 
ments of Japan and Russia had in view, — and you 
cherish the confident hope that my Government will 
not fail to appreciate this intention. “ In accordance 
with telegraphic instructions received from “"the 
Imperial Minister" of Foreign Affairs you enclose 
copies of the Agreements referred to. 

I beg to express my sincere thanks foi; your 
dispatch and the information it conveys. I would 
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observe, howa^er, that as my Government has* not 
joined concluding these two Agreements, its 
freedom of action *as*an inde|)endent Power cannot 
be restricted by ^heir provisions. * I have, etc, 
(Signed) Ye^Wanyong, 

Minister of State for Foreign AJfai^s^^ 

H. E. Mr. Kato,^ 

Minister of Japan, ^tc. 

Takmg advantage 'of His Majesty’s presence in 
their Legation, many Russians of high rank A^isited 
the King,* a .curious light being thrown upon t|i^ 
Russian tiew of the Waeber-Komura-Lebanoff- 
Yamagata Convention by the report that Mi Waeber 
was negotiating for. the fpase of the spacious harbour 
of Ma-san-po.^ ‘At the s^jme time the right to con- 
struct a railway betv^een Seoul and Wiju was granted 
on July 4,, 1896, to French interests, believed to 
mask a Russian claim ; while in the autumn of *1896 
M. Brunner, for a preliminary payment of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars and an annual subsidy of twenty 
thousand dollars, obtained lumber rights for twenty 
years oven the banks of the Yalu and Tumen rivers, 
as well as on the island of We Yang. The concession 
was to be forfeitefl unless work was begun in five 
years . Other concessions were also awarded, including 
one to an Aqierican, acting for Japanese interests, for 
the construction of*the Seoul-Chemulpo railway. 

Early in 1897 decided to If^ve the 

Russian Legation, and in February His Majesty took 
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up Uis residence in the Myung-yi'Pa^e, which h 
been recently erected. The change of abocte hard 
had taken place when,' in the summer of 189%, Russ 
manifested a vigorous interest in Korea under circun 
stances which were di(y:ated by the requirements 1 
the Russian position in Manchuria. Since the eclip; 
of Japanese influence in 1895 training of th 
Korean Army had reverted to Russian instructor 
Beginning with this quarter, a more decided no 
now .appeared in the Russian policy. In Augus 
.Colonel Potiata, three officers and ten^ non-^:on: 
missioned officers of the Russian Army came to Scot 
as additional military instructors to the Korean troop: 
their arrival coinciding with that of iVI. de Speyer i 
place of M. Waeber. . Appearing on September ') 
this resourceful diplomatist at once demanded th 
cession of a coaling station on Deer Island, nea 
Fusih, with the intention of checking the growth c 
Japanese prestige at that port. Rebuffed in this direc 
tion but encouraged by a certain group of Koreas 
officials, M. de, Speyer brought about the displace 
ment of Mr., now Sir John, McLeavy Brown fron 
his dual position as Financial Adviser to the Koreai 
Government and Chief Commissioner of Korear 
Customs, and caused M . Kir Alexieff, an official o: 
the St. Petersburg Bureau of Finance, to ffie appointee 
to the executive- control of the Korean Finance Do 
partmept. In accord with this policy, and to give 
colour to the magnitude of Russia’s financial mterest: 
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in Korea, the J^usso-Chinese Bank opened at Seornl a 
I' branch oTthat institution under the style of the Russo- 
Korean, Bank. 

With the dawn df 1898 the aspect of Russo- 
Korean intrigues against Mr. ' McLeavy Brown 
precipitated a British naval demonstration in Che- 
mulpo harbour, whereupon, as th> 5 . ipomenfr had not 
arrived when the position* in Korea could be forced 
with impunity by Russia, M. AlexiefF retired in 
March, while M, de Speyer was relieved by M. 
Matiinine in .April. A little later the Russo-Korejyp 
Bank closed its doors and the Russian military mission 
withdrew. Russian policy in Korea had become as 
unpopular with Great Britain as Japanese policy was 
with Korea, an^*, accordingly, .since each had suffered 
some little set-back, the two' Powers resolved upon 
an understanding in respect of future action in the 
Hermit Kingdom. Signed on April 25, 1898, 
the clauses of the Nishi-Rpsen Convention are as 
follows 

Article I.— The Imperial Governments of Japan 
and Russia definitely recognize the sovereignty and 
entire independenoe of Korea, and mutually engage 
to abstain from 'all direct interference in the internal 
affairs of this country. 

Article IL — Wishing to avoid- all possible cause 
of this in future, the Imperial Government of Japan 
and Russia engage mutually, in case Korea shall have 
recourse to the advice and assistance of Japan or Russia, 
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not *to take any measure relating to ti»e nomination 
of military* instructors or financial adviser^ "without 
having previously arrived at a mdtual understanding 
on this subject. 

Article III. — Ip vie|v of the great development 
the, commercial and irfdustrial enterprises of Japan 
have undergone in Ko^ea, and of the 4 rge number of 
Japanese ^ubjectsi resident in the country, the Imperial 
.Government of Russia will not hinder the develop- 
ment of the commercial and industrial delations 
between Japan and Korea. 

— As if mindful of what had followed the W aeber- 
Komura-Lebanofi-Yamagata Convention, aftd in order 
to check Russian designs against ,Ma-san-po, Japanese 
diplomacy contrived to make the position of the 
Jiarbour quite clear by causing the "Korean Govern- 
ment, in June 1898, to* throw open the port to the 
trade of the world. ' , 

While the political clouds hung over Korea in 
1897, was filled with anxiety about 

independence of his kingdom, and, as first Russia ana 
then Japan intrigued for ‘suprerfiacy at his capital, he 
planned a change in the dignity of his State so that it 
should be for the future on a footing of equality with 
Chirfa and Japan. After careful consideration, there- 
fore, Korea, on October 12 ,* 1897, was Tofiicially 
designated as Dai ,Han or Great Han, and its ruler, < 
henceforth described as an Emperor, believed himself 
to haveiiraised his country above the risks of annexa- 
tion and the menace of foreign suzerainty. As these 
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changes took ^ace the course of events in Seouf was 
characterized by gingular inconsistency.* Although 
an Imperial Edict forbade, early io 1 898, the granting 
of further concessions, the Seoul Electric Light and 
Tramway Company, and tlVs Korean Waterwo^s 
Limited, none the less obtained their charters.* In 
September, again, J!lpanese interest^^ocured permission 
to build tjie Seoul-Fusan railway. In January 1S.99 
the struggle between *Russia and Japan advanced a 
stage further when, with a View to the construction 
of the line'by Japanese, the Mikado’s IVIinister fore «4 
the question of the surrender of the Seoul- Wiju rail- 
way concession upon, the consideration of the Imperial 
Cabinet. In spite *of the existence of a time limit, 
within which ^e projectdiad t6 be started, the French, 
had made no^ effort.*to begin, and the advantage of 
position, ac;cordingly, lay with the Japanese when 
M. Matuninej the Russian Minister, supported M. 
f Colin de Plancy, the French«Minister, in a request 
that the concession should not be revoked. Later in 
the year, as the Ruslian colony in Seoul was cele- 
brating the founding therp of a mission of the Greek 
Church, the Japanese administered an unwelcome 
reminder of the futility of Russian designs against 
Ma-san-fo by requesting publication of the regula- 
• tions controlling its foreign quartej*. 

With the new year, 1900, M. Pavlov, the 
Russian Acting Minister in Peking, arrived iff Seoul, 
fresh from his ^iplomatic defeat of Sir Claude 
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Macdonald, when the Seoul-Wiju railway and the 
question of Ma-san-po immediately claimed his 
attention. Assisted by M. Colin de Plancy,,and Yi 
Yong Ik, a Korean official afterwards Minister of 
Finance, M. Pavlov ‘mcceeded , in persuading the 
Korean Government to take over the construction of 
the Seoul-Wiju line, and to create for the purpose a 
North-Western Railway Bureau, of which Yi, Yong 
Ik, who undertook that only"* French engineers and , 
French materials should be employed, ffiould be 
^p*'esident. In regard to Ma-san-po,. M. Pavlov 
effected, in April 1900, the Russo-Koreah Conven- 
tion, a secret agreement by which it was provided 
that, while none of the. land - about Ma-san-po 
„ harbour should be deposed of in' arny »way to any 
foreign Power, Russia should be jpermitted to 
establish a coaling depot and a special settlement at 
the port. For two years the terms of this instrument 
remJiined undisclosed,!' the outbreak of the Boxef , 
crisis, in the summer of 1900, putting an end, for 
the nonce, to the diplomatic rivalries of the Powers 
in Korea. 

With the opening of the twentieth century, 
Russia renewed her intrigues against British domina- 
tion of the Korean Customs. ’On the plea that ^Lady 
Om, the Emperair’s principal concubine, required< 
Mr. McLeavy Brown’s house, the Chief Com- 
missiotaer was given, in March, summary notice to 
leave his private ^ quarters. Fortunately the British 
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Government ^^larply intervened and the plan \nis- 
carried. Foiled iq this, M. favlov, in April 1901, 
succeeded in securing the renewal for a further three 
years of M. Brurfner’s Yalu lumber concession which, 
by virtue of the five-year penalty clause, had npw 
lapsed. Meanwhile, Yi Yong^ Ik had not been idle, 
and, supportecf by 1 :he Korean Foreign Minister, he 
made the announcement that a loan of 5,000,^00 
yen had been arranged* between the Korean Govern- 
ment and*a French syndicate (the Yunnan Syndicate) 
upon the security of the Korean Customs. As 
terms had*been arranged without the sanction of the 
Chief Commissioner ,‘f the Korean Customs, Mr. 
McLeavy Brown declined to countenance the pro- 
posals, in Whi^h attituch; he "was supported by the* 
Ministers of , Great -Britain and Japan, who strongly 
opposed anything which might give to Fraqpe — 
and therefore ’Russia — a particular predominance in 
the affairs of Korea. In vtew of the attitude of 
the High ’Commissioner of the Customs, Yi Yong 
Ik summoned. Mr. McLdkvy BroWn to resign his 
office, but’ the matter dropped before the firm front 
of the British Minister. 

By way of reply to the recrudescence of Russian 
and French activities in Korea the first sods of the 
Japanese Seoul-Fusan railway were* turned at Yong- 
tong-po, near Chemulpo, on August 20, 1901, and at 
Fusan (jn September 2 1 . Measures of more fad-rpeh- 
ing effect were unifier consideration ‘and werf revealed, 
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on January 30, 1902, when an offq^ive-defensive 
alliance between Great^Britain and,Japan, with special 
reference to the Hermit Kingdom, was announced. 
Signed by the Marquis of Lansddwne and Baron 
Hayashi, in London, the articles were as follows : — 


The Governments of. Great Britain and Japan, 
actuated solely by a desire to maintain the»s^/us quo 
and general peace in the Extreme East, being moreover 
specially interested in maintaining the independence 
3JXd territorial integrity of the Empire of Ghina, and 
‘th.e Empire of Korea, and in securing equal oppof- 
tunities in those countries for the commerce and 
industry of all nations, hereby agree as follows : — 

I . The High Contracting' Parties, having mutually 
rrecognized the independence of China^ anS of Korea, 
declare thernselves to be entirely uninfluenced by 
any aggressive tendencies in either country. Having 
in v'|,ew, however, their special interests, of which 
those of Great Britain ^ relate principally to China, 
while Japan, in addition to the interests which she 
possesses in China, is interested in a peculiar degree, 
politically as well as commercially and industrially, in 
Korea, the High Contracting Parties recognize that 
it will be admissible for either of them to take such 
measures as may be indispensable in order to safe- 
guard those interests if threatened either by the 
aggressive action of any other Power, or by disturb- 
ances arising in China or Korea, and necessitating 
the intervention of either of the contracting parties 
for th^ protection of the lives and property of its 
subjects. 
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2. If either Great Britaih or Japan, in th^ de- 
fence oPltheir respective interests as abo\4e described, 
should^ become Involved in war with another 
Power, the other High Contacting Party will 
maintain a strict neutrality and use its efforts to 
prevent other Powers frorf joining in hostilities 
against its ally. 

3. If in the ^bove even^ ahy .other Power or 
Powers should join in hostilities against that ally, 
the otlfbr High Conttacting Party will come 'fS* its 
assistance«and will conduct the war in common and 
make peace in mutual agreement with it. • 

• . ‘High Contracting Parties agree tkat 

neither or them will, without consulting the other, 
enter into separate arrangements with another Power 
to the prejudice of* the yiterests above described. 

in tb.e opinion of either Great 
Bri'tain or JapQn the above-mentioned interests are in 
jeopardy the two Governments will communicate with 
one anothef fully and frankly. 

6. The pfesent Agreement shall come into effect 
immediately after the date o^its signature and shall 
remain in.force for five years from that date. 

In case n«ither of the High Contracting Parties 
should have * notified twelve months before the 
expiration of the said ^ve years the intention of 
terminating it, it^ shall remain binding until the 
expiration of oge year from the day on which either 
of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced 
it. But if, when the date fixed. for its expiration 
arrives, either ally is actually engaged in war the 
alliance shall, facto^ continue until yieace is 
concluded. 
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The publication of this Treaty fed tp an exchangi 
of opinion between the French and Russian Govern- 
ments, with the result" that some seven weeJ^s later, 
on March 19, 1902, an addition to the Franco- 
Russian Treaty, already in existence, was made known, 
by’which it was no less plain that France would 
support Prussia in t.he event of Great Britain assisting 
Japan in any Far Eastern war. The clause was as 
follows : — 


• The allied Governments of France apd Russia, 
having received communication of the Anglo- 
Japanese Convention of January .30, 1902, concluded 
with the object of assuring the status quo and general 
^peace in the Far East and. of maintaining the in- 
dependence of China and Korea, which are to rernain 
open to the commerce and industry of all nations, 
have, been fully satisfied to find in it tne essential 
principles which they themselves have on several 
occasions declared established, and which remain the 
basis of their policy. The two Governments hold 
that respect for .these principles is at the same time a 
guarantee for their special^ interest in the. Far East. 
Nevertheless, they themselves being also obliged to 
take Jnto consideration the eventuality of aggressive 
action on the part of a third Power or fresh troubles 
in China jeopardizing the integrity and free develop- 
ment of that Power and becoming a menace to their 
own interests, the two allied Governments reserve it 
to themselves to consider in such a case means for 
assuring their proteefion. 
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The domfs^c situation in Korea, largely con- 
cerned With ^[narrels between the Extsemists and 
Conservatives, was nt)w quitd overshadowed by the 
gravity of impervding ‘political complications, arising 
from 'the attempt of the Foj^eiga Consuls to reform 
Korean currency, the founding of a Japanese Bank, 
and a loan of> three million ^efS .which a. Japanese 
syndicate had forced upon the Korean Treasury. 
French* and Russian interests, moreover, contintreCl to 
exploit the situation. In . May 1902 preliminary 
wor^ in connection with the construction of the 
Seoul- Wiju railway was formally celebrated, wtnle 
in June Baron Gabriel de Gunsberg, a Russian secret 
service officer, arrived in Seoul as the agent of the 
Foreign Timber Company of St. Petersburg, into 
which, undei*^ the guidance of M. Bezobrazoff, M.* 
Brunner’s Yalu concession had blossomed. Behind 
the syndicate stood the Russo-Chinese Bank^ and 
in April 1903 the company established its own 
offices in the Korean capital. During the next two 
months numerous lumber, camps, comprising parties 
of Cossaqk, Korean and Chinese lumbermen, under 
Russian protection, were formed on the Yalu river, 
while on July 2d, 1903, an agreement wa% con- 
cluded •between the Korean official Cho Sung-hyup 
and* the Russian Inspector Bojisco, by which the 
district of Yong-aft-po which commands the Yalu 
estuary was leased to the Foreign Timber Company- 
on the* following terms : — 
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Article i. The said district in Yoij^g-an-po shall 
be rented to the Russian Company. " •• 

Article 2. The boundaries of the said district 
shall be defined by the Russian Minister ahd the 
Minister in charge of , the Foreign Office qf the 
Korean Government. 

Article 3. The Russian Company shall pay a 
land-tax to the K^rea^i Government. - 

Article 4. If the owner of tombs within this 
district wish to remove them the expense of removal 
shall be borne by the Russian Company. 

Article 5. If the Company wish to utilize wood 
wj\ich Koreans have cut and are bringiiig down' the 
fiver, it must reimburse the owners with'a fair and 
proper price. 

Article 6. The Russian Cornpany shall not raise 
any stock within this district except what is to be 
■used therein. 

Article 7.. Korean offenders ‘within, this district 
shall be dealt with by the Korean courts. Russian 
offenders shall be dealt with by Russian civil officers. 

Undisturbed by the universal attention that her 
activity on the Korean bprder was arousing, Russia 
proceeded to convert her various Yalu lumber camps 
into a military settlement, when the Japanese Minister 
delivered at Seoul, on August i'5, 1903, an ulti- 
matum to the Korean Foreign Office against the 
confirmation of the agreement in respect of Yong- 
an-po. In spite of the emphatic character of the 
Japanese c protest, Russian activity on the Yalu in no 
wise abated. After the lapse of a few weeks, how- 
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ever, the Ja|^anese Government entered into direct 
telegraphic negodations with St. Petersburg, the 
failure of which was disclosed^ when, on February 
lo, 1904, the Mikado issued a Rescript, declaring 
war against Russia, in the following terms : — 


We, by the Grace of H^avtfn* the Emperor of 
Japan, seated on the Th'rone occupied by the same 
dynasty from time -immemorial, do hereby"make 
proclamation to all our loyal and brave subjects as 

follows : — 

• • • 

• We hereby declare war against Russia, an(t‘’'vwe 
command our army and navy to carry on hostili’ties 
against her in obedience to duty and with all their 
strength, and we* also fcommand all our competent 
authorities to^rAake every effort in pursuance of their 
duties and iif accordance with their powers to attain 
the national* aim, with all the means within the limits 
of the law of nations, 

have always deemed it essential to inter- 
national relations, and mad^ it our constant aim to 
promote* the pacific progress of our Empire in 
civilization, to strengthen -our friendly ties with other 
States, and to establish ^ state of things which would 
maintain enduring peace in the Extreme East, and 
assure the future'security of our Dominion without 
injury, to the .rights and interests of other Powers. 

• Our competent authorities have also performed 
their duties in obedience to our will, so that our 
relations with all Powers have been steadily growing 
in cordiality. * * 

It was thus ^ntirely against pur expectation that 
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we h^ve unhappily come to open hostilities against 
, Russia. ^ 

The integrity of Korea is / a matter of gravest 
concern to this Empire, not only because of our 
traditional relations with that country, but because 
the separate existence of Korea is essential to the 
safety of our realm. 

Nevertheless, Rtfssiu, in di^rega'rd of her solemn 
treaty pledges to China, and of her repeated as- 
suraiioes to other Powers, is still in occupation of 
Manchuria, and has consolidated and strengthened 
her hold upon those provinces, and is bent upon their 
final- annexation. 

• And since the absorption of Manchuria by Russia 
would render it impossible to maintain the integrity 
of China, and would, in addition, compel the aban- 
donment of all hope for peace in the Extreme East, 
\Ve determined, in those circumstances, to settle the 
question by negotiations, and tO secure thereby a 
permanent peace. 

With that object in view, our competent 
authorities by our order made proposals to Russia, 
and frequent conferences were held during the last 
six months. 

Russia, however, never met suqh proposals in a 
spirit of conciliation, but by her wanton delays put 
off the settlement of the serious ^question, and by 
ostensibly advocating peace on the one hand, while 
she was on the other extending hfer naval and military 
preparations, sought to accomplish her own selfish 
designs. 

We <,cRnnot in the least admit that Russia had 
from the first any serious or genuine desire for peace. 
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She has rejected the proposals of our Governgient. 

* The safi^ty of* Korea is in danger. The, interests of 
our Empire are Aienaced, The guarantees for the 
future* which we haye failed t6 secure by peaceful 
negotiations can now only be obtained by an appeal 
to arms. • • ' 

It is our earnest wish th^^ by the loyalty and 
valour of out faithful subje^kts pe^ce may soon be * 
permanently restored, and the glory of our Empire 
preserfeH. 

Although the necessity of maintaining the* inde- 
pendence, of Korea was affirmed in* the Japffiese 
Declaration of War, it was not until the conclusion 
of a Protocol botv/een Japan and Korea on February 
23, I904,^that Japan accepted full responsibility for 
the future o^^orea. 

The conditions were as follows : — 

Article I. — For the purpose of maintaining a 
permanent and solid friendship between Japan and 
Korea ar>d firmly establishing peace in the Far East, 
the Imperial Government of Kor«a shall place full 
confidence in the»Imperjal Government of Japan, and 
adopt the advice of the latter in regard to improvement 
in administration.% 

Article II, — The Imperial Government of Japan 
shall, in a spirit of firm friendship, ensure the safety 
and repose t)f the Imperial Housohold of Korea. 

Article III. — Ifhe Imperial Government of Japan 
definitely guarantees the independence and* ferritorial 
integrity of the JCorean Empire.^ 
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Article IV. — In case the welfare of the Imperial 
House of Korea or the territorial integrity of Korea 
is endangered by aggressions of a third Power or 
internal disturbances, the Imperial Government of 
Japan shall immediately take such necessary measures 
as circumstances require, and in such case the Im- 
^ periai Government o|, Korea shall give full facilities 
to promote the action of the imperial Japanese 
Government. The Imperial Government of Japan 
may tor the attainment of the above-mentionecF object 
occupy, when the circumstances require it, such 
places* as may be necessary from strategic points of 
yiew. , 

■ Article V. — The Governments of the two 
countries shall not in future, without mutual consent, 
conclude with a third Power such an arrangement as 
may be contrary to the principles 'of the present 
Protocol. ■* 

Article Vi. — Details in connectioil with the 
^nresent Protocol shall always be arranged as the 
circumstances may require between the Rlepresentative 
of Japan and Minister of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Korea. 

In comparing the terms,, of this Agreement with 
the post-helium position of Japan in Korea, a wide 
diversion will be noted. So much has happened, 
indeed, that it would be more than surprising^ if the 
Japanese position, as defined by ante-bellum treaties, 
had not been modified by the outcome of the cam- 
paign. 'At the same time, although Japan ostensibly 
went to war on b^ehalf of Koreatj for the second 
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time, her action aroused no appreciation among the 
Koreans, nor did, it engender any dasire for co- 
operation in the Korean Government. The fact is 
that Japan in the .pa^t possessed such a monopoly of 
supply and demaii,d in relatioii'to the requirements 
of the Koreans, and had so cruelly exploited her 
advantages, that the prospect '^f any extension of her ’ 
powers ^destroyed rathef than promoted Korean 
sympathies. Time, ‘and the employment of less 
brutal nfethods, might enable the Japanese to appeal 
to the Kereans, at present repelled by their experi- 
ences at • the hands of irresponsible settlers and 
merchants and predatory officials. In many ways 
a veritable campaign gf aggression has been waged 
by the conquering Japanese, whose rapaciousness 
would seem fo ha^g been encouraged by the indiffer- 
ence of th,e Japanese officials to Ko*rean complaints. 
Long before the war in Manchuria terminated thd 
Japanese Government wera inclined to coerce the 
Koreans,, particularly in those instances where 
Japanese interests wtre ii> conflict with those of the 
Korean •Government. ^ Cajolery and threats alike 
were employed to induce the Emperor ^to accept 
a Japanese protectorate, and, while His Majesty 
hesitattd, the* Japartese Legation in Seoul promul- 
gated the .terms of a concession, by which all 
the waste lands of Korea were granted to Mr. 
Nagamori, without payment and for a perfoS of fifty 
years. 
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Announced on June 17, 1904, the clauses of this 
rrangemenf were as follows : — 

r 

1. That the reclaination, rearrangement, improve- 
nents, and cultivation of forests, fields, and Waste 
ands, exclusive of the' grounds of Imperial mausolea, 
emple grounds, preserved forests,^^ Government and 
)rivate lands already reclaimed, shall be entrusted to 
VIr. Nagamori. 

2. That the capital required for the enterprise 
ihall be found by Mr. Nagamori. 

3. That no similar concession shall be granted 
to any other person by the Korean Imper-al Estate 
Bureau. 

4. That the reclaimed lands shall be exempted 
from duty during the first fi\ e years, on the expira- 
tion of which term they are to be subject to a land 
tax not higher than that applied to the lands possessed 
by the Koreans. 

V 5.' That the details for the enterprise shall be 
agreed upon within six months after the signing of 
the Agreement. 

6. That the term of the Agreement shall be fifty 
years, subject to extension by mutual corisent. 

7. That should the term be hot extended, the 
Korean GoVernment shall be bound to pay back to 
Mr. Nagamori the amount of the’ capital required, 
together with compound interest at the rate of five 
per cent, per annum. 

8. That the concession shall be, transferable either 
to Mr. Nagamori's heirs or any other person. 

, * 

The publication, of the document aroused a storm 
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of European\and Korean protest^ which on tha part 
of the Koreans assumed for the l^me th6 dimensions 
of a national movement, and wa& not allayed until the 
proposals were \Vit*hdfawn by orders from Tokio. , 
^Ihecked in this direction, greater success ^^jjtaited 
the renewal of the Japanese ^efforts to«^bring the 
Korean Govfernmtnt under i^or® direct control, for 
on Au^yst 22, 1904, after considerable pressure, the 
following Treaty was'proclaimed ; — 


} 


1. Thjs Korean Government shall engage a 

Japanese , su*bject, recommended by .the Japtt!les<i. 
Government, as financial adviser to the Korean 
Government, and . all matters concerning finance 
shall be dealt with only after his advice has been 
taken. 

2. The '^.orean Government shall engage a 

foreigner, r&commended by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, as diplomatic adviser to the Foreign Office, 
and all important matters concerning foreign relations 
shall* be dealt with only after his advice has been 
taken. 


3. The "Korean * Govarnment shall first consult 
the Japanese Government before concluding treaties 
and conventions with foreign Powers, ancNp dealing 
with otler imporlant diplomatic affairs, such, as the 
grant of concessions, to, or the making of contracts 
wifrh, foreigners, the same procedure shall be followed. 


At first sight tfiis treaty does not disclose its arriere 
pensee. By the terms of clause i the Japanes*e Govern- 
ment hoped to determine the diyil control exercised 
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by Sir John McLeavy Brown over/ the Korean 
Customs and the Korean Treasury, and to place the 
latter in the hands of Mr. (now Baron) Megata, 
while leaving the Korean Custbms m the custody of 
theiiy British Commissioner. By clause 2 the" way 
was prepared for the, preferment to the Bureau of 
* Korean Foreign ,A.fFai'.s of the laiie D. W. Stevens, 
an American long identified with Japanese diplomatic 
interests, but murdered by Korean assassins at San 
Francjsco on March 23,-1908. The frank hostility 
of ^clause 3 to foreign interests, aside from -the 
prejudicial effect of clauses i and 2, at ohce raised 
the opposition of the Powers, many of whom possessed 
important commercial stakes in the kingdom. 

In connection with this Treaty it is desirable to 
add that a second version would setm to exist. 
Although the text, as it appears above, reproduces 
the precise wording of the Treaty as it was submitted 
to the Powers, so wide discrepancy exists between 
the two that the clauses of the second Treaty are here 
given, as they Sitand according to the- ‘Japan Tear 
Book (1905) : — 

I., The Korean Financial Department to engage 
a Japanese as Superintendent of, Korean Finances in 
order to carry out fiscal reforms. 

2. Japan to advance the necessary funds to Korea 
in orde^ to enable her to effect financial reforms, 
3,000,000 yen being lent as first insta.lment. 

3. Sound currency system to ^i)e established by 
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abolishing the present Mint anc^ withdrawing# the 
copper tt)ins rfow ^in circulation. 

4. Currency union to bt eslcablished between 
Japan and Korea^ and Japanese lioney to be accepted 
as leg^l tender by the Koreans. 

5. A Central Bank to be'esl^blished in to 

facilitate the collection of taxes*,and the handling of 
public moneyi 

6. A model administrative system to be adopted 
in Kyonig-kwi Province, and a similar systeiivto be 
adopted in other provinces when this experiment 
proves successful. 

7 ' Stevens is to be engaged by^the , 

Korean Foreign Department as its Adviser in order 
to improve foreign intercourse. 

8. Korea to recall Jier Ministers and Consuls 
stationed abroad when shg decides to place her foreign ^ 
affairs and the (protection of heP subjects staying abroad 
in charge of Japan.* * 

9. The Foreign Ministers to Korea to be with- 
drawn from Seoul and the Foreign Consuls alone to 

^remaih on duty with the wit 4 idrawal of the Korean 
' Ministers and Consuls from the foreign countries. 

10. The Korean •Army, at prejBent 20,000, to 

be reduce^, to* 1,000, anp all the garrisons in the 
provinces to be disbanded, one at Seoul aR>ne being 
kept. ' * 

11. Military arms to be made common between 
Japap and Korea with the object of adjusting the 
• existing military system in the latter country. 

12. Soothsayers^Tortune-tellers, and other officials' 
ministering to superstition, to be expelled from the 
surroundings of th^ Sovereign t 5 uphold his dignity. 
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i»3. All superfluous Government offices to be 
abolished. i ’ 

14. Governmeiit posts to be made open to all 
classes 'of the people, without regfird to rank and 
family relation. ^ 

The practice "of selling Government posts to 
be prohibited, and the officials to be selected from 
among those who ^re-' competent.” 

16. Salaries of the Ministers of State and other 
Government officials to be insreased so as to awake 
in them a stronger sense of responsibility. . 

17. Definite educational policy to be established, 
and organization of universities, middle' schools, "and 
primary schools to be modelled after that existing in 
Japan ; also technical schools to be established in 
order to encourage industry- 

18. A distinct line, of demarcation to-be drawn 
between the Court and the Government. 

19. The present foreign Advisers to be reduced 
lin accordance with the abolition and amalgamation of 
the Government offices. 

20. The post of Supreme Adviser to the Kbrean 
Government to remain unfilled for the present. 

21. Agriculture to bo improved by reclaiming 
waste lands and developing the natural resources of 
the soil. 


Consideration of the twenty-one* clauses of this 
convention prove, how far reaching v/as the pro- 
gramme upon which the Japanese were embarking. 
In a measure, too, these later conventions were the 
logical supplement of the earlier one» — that of February 
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23, 1904, — a«d were so regarded, by the Ameycan 
Government, ffom,whom the first /recognition of the 
new aj-rangement emanated.* Jn other quarters, 
however, where the. Treaties wei 4 understood to veil 
the conversion of Korea into g Japanese protector^ict-* 
international objections were jnet by g 4 nov 6 of 
remarkable boldness. Recogni,;zing,that Bfitish in- 
terests in Korea were affected more than those of any 
, other Power there by the turn of events, ■^apan 
' contrived* to adjust her position in the State by 
agreeing to gn extension of the principles of^the 
Anglo-Japinese Treaty of 1902. Signe*d on August' 
12, 1905, and designed to allay the apprehensions of 
Great Britain in .respe(jt of Russian restlessness in 
Central Asia, the* preamble provided for — 


{a) The consolidation and maintenance of the 
general peace in the regions of Eastern Asia and of 
Indian 

[b) The preservation of the common interests of 
all Powers in China by ensuj’ing the independence and 
integrity of tnie Cljinese Empire and the principle of 
equal opportunities for commerce and industry of all 
nations i^ China ; ^ 

(c) The maintenance of the territorial rights of 
the High Cofttractihg Parties in the regions of 

, Eastern Asia, and of India, and the defence of their 
special interests in the said regions. 


Of the articles# the most pertinent in connection 
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witlv the situation fn Korea was Artich III. It ran 
as follows 

Japan possessing paramount political, military, and 
^economic interests in Korea, Great Britain recognizes 
the r-ight;of Japan to'^ake such measures of guidance, 
control, and protection in Korea as she may deem 
proper and neces?afy to safeguard and advance those 
interests, provided always that such measures are not 
contraTy to the principle of equal opportunities for 
the commerce and industry of all nations. 

■ By the exercise of diplomacy the' Japanese 
Government had crowned the success of its military 
operations, for with the conclusion of this Convention 
.and its recognition by the Powers, Japan became the 
sole arbiter of the destinies of Kor.ea. This position, 
too, was made more emphatic when the terms of the 
'Treaty of Portsmouth were made public, since in 
Article II of the Russo-Japanese Treaty of Peaee the. 
Russian Government — 

\ 

Acknowledging that Jypan possessed -in Korea 
paramopht political, military, and economical interests, 
engag.es neither to obstruct nur interfere with 
measures for guidance, protection, and control which 
the Imperial Government of Japan may find necessary 
to take in Korea. It is understood that Russian 
subject^ in Korea shall be treated in exactly the same 
manner as the subjects and citizens of other foreign 
Powers, that is to say^ they shall bevplaced on tlie same 
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footing as the'subjects and citizens of the most favoured 
nation. It is also ngreed, in ordei to avcfid causes of 
misunderstanding, that the fwg 'High Contracting 
Parties will abstain on the RuJbian-Korean frontier 
from •taking any military measure which may menace 
the security of Rus’sian or Korean territory. 

At last secure in their {)ositfon the Japanese 
Goveriyuent pushed forward the task of conuerting 
Korea irjfo a Japanese protectorate, and with this 
object in view overtures were made early in* Sep- 
tember to, th*e Emperor. Alarmed at, their evfdent 
determination, and cognizant of the many pledges to 
respect the integrity of Korea which the Japanese 
Government had given* His Majesty looked to the 
Powers for hdp. In the Treaty of 1882 between* 
America and Korea the first Article was as fol- 
lows : — 

There shall be perpetu^ peace and friendship 
between the President of the United States and the 
King of Chosen, and <he ciiizens and subjects of their 
respective, GoVerncnents., If other Powers deal un- 
justly or oppressively with either Government the 
other w#II exert thtir goqd offices, on being iilf^rmed 
of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement, 
thus,shdwing their friendly feelings. 

To this clause tbe Emperor now pinned h:^ faith, 
dispatcjiin'g in October an American friend, Mr. 
Homer B. Hulbert, with a petition to the American 
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Government. According to the statement of his 
Envoy, His*Majes|y’s petition — 

Cited the fact that Korea had heretofore received 
rog-ny tokens of good^wiJl from the American Gc?vern- 
ment''ihivd people, tha't the American representatives 
had been sympathetic and helpful, and that American 
teachers of all kinds .had done valuable work. He 
granted that the government had not been what it 
should' have been, and that mitny mistakes had been 
committed, but he urged that whatever the Korean 
people might think of their government, they were 
passionately attached to the real Korea, to their 
nationality ; that they had few things to be proud 
of, and that if their nationality and independence, 
which had been guaranteed' by Japan, were swept 
, away, there would b'e left no incentive for the 
people to advance. Me acknowledged the need of 
Japanese supervision, and declared that the advice of 
(Japan had been and would be followed along all lines 
that looked toward the betterment of conditions 
in the peninsula. He intimated that the acts com- 
mitted by the Japanese during the past year did not 
warrant giving to Japan complete control in Korea, 
for it would make Japanese residents thefre all the 
more contemptuous of the private rights of- Koreans. 
He ir/ged that Japan would be doing herself an 
injury, in breaking her promise to preserve the 
independence of Korea, for it would make dther 
Powers rightly suspicious of Japan’s good faith else- 
where tn the Far East. In conclusion, he asked the 
President to bring bear upon this question the 
same breadth of view and the sanite sympathy which 
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had characttjrized his distinguished career in other 
fields ; ’and ifif after a careful inv(^stigatipn, the ’facts 
above enumerated And others that would come to 

# 4 

light 'should seem to warrant him in so doing, he 
shoujd use his friefidly offices to' prevent the disaster 
to Korea which seemed immin^t. 

Through, the presence of Japanpe spies on board* 
the steamer which carried Mr. Hulbert, the purport 
of his*lTiission was discovered, and the Japanese were 
spurred* to thwart the Imperial plans. With the 
least poss^^l^ delay an autographed missive from the 
Mikado to the Emperor of Korea was* prepared, ’ and 
entrusted for immediate delivery to the Marquis Ito, 
Setting forth at gnce, the veteran statesman arrived 
in Seoul on the loth o| November, and fulfilled his 
mission on tlie following day, when he presented id 
person the Rnperial message to His Majesty. 

It was as follows : — 

P, the Emperor of Japan, hereby congratulate 
your Majesty on the restoration of peace in the Far 
East, and, in order riiat the friendly relations existing 
between, our two* nations should become still closer, 

I hereby send my special ambassador, v^hom I beg 
you to 4 eceive. * 

I also wish to assure your Majesty that I shall- 
hereafter guard the integrity of Korea, apd vouchsafe 
the personal safety of the Imperial household. 

On the 15th the Marquis Ito returneS to the 
Palace, and in ^ special audience endeavoured to 
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secure the signature of the Emperor ^o the three 
following proposal?; : — 

Article I. — The JKorean Departpient of Foreign 
Affairs shall be abolished. In future all diplomatic 
"’^^liugs^on the part ef Korea will be dispatched by 
a Councilsii-ting at Tjkio. 

Article II, — The Japanese Minister at Seoul shall 
hereafter be called “ General Superintendent ” or 
“ Dircb*-or of Affairs,” 

Article III, — The Japanese Consular representa- 
tives 'at Seoul and at the different parts of Korea 
shall hereafte?: be called “ Superintendents,” 

t. 

Whatever may have been His Majesty’s opinion 
of the Mikado’s letter he realized at once the dire 
significance of the demands which the Marquis Ito 
now made upon him, and to the^ proposed surrender 
of his Imperial prerogatives His Majesty was reported 
6y his Court Chamberlain to have returned the 
following responses. 

The Emperor said — 

“ Althqugh I have seen in the newspapers various 
rumours that Japan proposed to assume a protectorate 
over Kprea, I did not believe them, as I placed faith 
in Japan’s adherence to the promise to maintain the 
independence of Korea which was made by ^the 
Emperor of Japan at the beginniijg of the war and 
embodied in a Treaty between Korea and Japan, 
When I heard you were coming to my touptry I 
was glad, as I believed your mission was to increase 
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the friendsWj) between our coiintries, and ,your 
demands* haf^e therefore taken me • entirely by 
surprise.” 

Xo which JVfafquis Ito rejo^ed — 

“ These demands are not*my own ; E<im. only 
acting in accordance, with a mandate /rom my. 
Government* and if Your Mj^esty'will agree to the 
demands which I have ‘presented it will to the 
benefit of both natioits and peace in the E^Twill be 
assured for ever. Please, therefore, consent quickly.” 

The Emperor replied — 

“ From time immemorial it has been the custom 
of the rulers of Kqr^a, when confronted with questions 
so momentous ^s this,* to come to no decision until 
all the Miniiters, high’and "low, who hold or have 
held office, fi*ave -boen consumed, and the opinion of 
the scholars and the common • people have been 
obtained, so that I cannot now settle this *mattef 
myself.” 

Said Marquis Ito again — 

“ Protests from the geople can easily be disposed 
of, and for the sake of the friendship between the two 
countries Your Majesty should come to a dtsision at 
once.” 

To this ihe Emperor replied — 

“ Assent to your proposals would mean ithe ruin 
of my^co\intry, and I will thej'efore sooner die than 
agree to them.” 
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After four hours’ protracted argument, in which 
the Japanesd' Envoy first flattered and then ” bullied 
the Emperor, negotiations were transferred (P the 
Japanese Legation, and from there to the Council 
*^^«>mber of the KoiV^m Cabinet. , On the i6th the 
Marquis ^itc assembled the members of the Cabinet 
at his hotel, with .tho; exception pf P&k Che Sun, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who was closeted 
with 'file Japanese Minister, a'nd discussion 'of the 
proposed terms began at three and continued until 
midqight. In spite of bribes, threats and other 
forms of intimidation, the Ministers supported their 
Emperor in declining to entertain the Japanese de- 
mands. On the 17th, at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, another conference took place at the Japanese 
Legation, continuing ' until t\yQ, o’clock. From 
there an adjournment was made to the Palace, where 
k bitter wrangle broke out in the Imperial presence 
and lasted until midnight. Meanwhile a military 
demonstration was held outside the Palace, and 
Japanese soldiers^ with drawn bayonets' and loaded 
magazines ^were encouraged to ihvade the court- 
yard ai^ Palace buildings. 

Whhin the Palace, at the council which had 
been opened before His Majesty, and' in which the 
Marquis Ito and, Mr. Hayashi, reinforced by an 
infantry^ escort, at first had participated, the Prime 
Minister 'and the Foreign Minister passionately 
declaimed against t^e Japanese proposals. After His 
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Majes^ had. withdrawn, the striin of the pa»t few 
days began to rfiake itself ^ apparent m the irreso- 
lution of several of the Ministers, which became 
more marked ^hen* the Marnuis Ito resumed his 
attack upon them. Re»ur^mng to the cou^df 
meeting after a brief absencof he reassembfed ^1 the 
members of "the Cabinet, and agaimrepeateS his orders* 
that th^ proposals should be signed as, at the same 
time, he demanded* an audience of thq.;dEmperor. 
Although His Majesty evuded the request, referring 
jthe Marquis Ito to his Cabinet, it was evident^to the 
Prime ]\^inister that the resistance of the Cabinet 
was breaking dojvn before the exhortations of 
Marquis Ito and Mi. Hayashi and the threats of 
General Has^egawa. Hpbraiding his colleagues for 
their cowai'dice, the Prime Minister quitted the 
chamber for the purpose of , reporting to His 
Majesty the change in the complexion of*evenft. 
From this moment the situation grew steadily worse. 
Drawing the gloomiest forebodings from the non- 
appearance ’qf Han’Kiu Sul, who was held a prisoner 
by the ’Japanese in £Pn anteroom and, unable to 
comm^vfticate wfth the Emperor or to return to 
the meeting, the majority of the Minister?, afts r_a 
filial bhslaught by their tormentors, succumbed at 
midnight. ' 

Nothing now remained to hinder the sealing of 
the ^teS-ty, and in the small l^ours of the morning of 
the 1 8 th the Mlrquis Ito dispafehed Japanese police 
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to the Ministry of iForeign Affairs for th‘e seal of the 
Foreign Minister. With its arrival the Ministers 
for Home Affairs, Waar, Agriculture, and Education 
appended their seals, ’but the Ministers of Finance 
'Si'id- Justice refused, awhile the Prime Minister was 
not present, the termination of this singular method 
of securing a treaty 'of friendship arriviiig when the 
Marquis Ito himself compelled the Minister of 
Foreign ^''.ffairs to affix the sea'i of the Ministry of 
Foreigji Affairs to the document. 

The Treaty so signed is as follows : — 

The Governments of Japan and Korea, desiring 
to strengthen the principle of solidarity, which unites 
the two Empires, have with that object in view 
agreed upon and concluded the following stipulations, 
to serve until the moment arrives wh'^n it is recognized 
that Korea has attained national strength : — 

Article I. — The Government of Japan, through 
the Department of Forejgn Affairs at Tokio, will 
hereafter have the control and direction of the ex- 
ternal relations and affairs of Korea ; and the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of Japan will have 
the charge '’of the subjects and of the interests of 
Korea i^ foreign countries. 

Article II. — The Government of Japan under- 
take to see to the execution of the Treaties actually 
existing between Korea and other Powers, and the 
Government of Korea engages not to conclude here- 
after any^ art or engagement having an international 
character except through the medium of the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 
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Article UL — The Governmenk of Japan shall be 
represented ab the^Court of His Majesty the Emperor 
of Korea by a Resident-General, who shall reside at 
Seoul? primarily for the purpose] of taking charge of 
and ^directing niafters relating to diplomatic affairs. 
He shall have the right ®f^ private and persc-nal' 
audience of His Majesty thgi Emperof od Korea. 
The Japanese Government shall, also have* the right 
to station Residents at the several open ports, and at 
such «ther places as, it may deem necessaryr .. Such 
Residents shall, under the direction of the* 'Resident- 
General, exercise the powe'rs and functions hitherto 
jppertaintng* to Japanese Consuls in Korea, an 4 - shall 
perform such duties as may be necessary in order 
to carry into full effect the provisions of this 
Agreement. ^ 

Article IV. -•—The stipulj^tions of all Treaties and 
Agreements ^existing betweep Japan and Korea, not 
inconsistent*with“ the provisions of this Agreement, 
shall continue in force. 

Article V. — The Government of Japan ^undei^ 
takes to maintain the welfare and dignity of the 
Imperial. House in Korea. 

Thejiews of the signing of the Treat;y fell like a 
thunderclap upon the startled senses of the Koreans, 
and certain ex-IVfinisters arranged at once to memori- 
alize the Thwne. The petition was presented on 
November ?6. It demanded the repudiation of the 
Treaty and the de^th of the Ministers who hjd signed 
it. It was renewed on the 27th and again (?n the 28th, 
when, in addition, General Prince Min Yong Whan, 
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the leader of the movement, addressed the following 
Circular to the foreign Legations, of ■ who*rfi two 
refused to accept ifc:— 


h 

, It has been ack iowledged by the world that 
Kore? is. an independent nation,' and Japan has 
, solemnly anrfbunced otx many occasions, beginning 
with the Treaty of ’Shimonoseki and including the 
Declaration of War between Japan and Russia, and 
ending with the Treaty between Japan and Korea in 
February of last year, that she also would respect 
and preserve the independence and integrity of our 
Ernpife. 

’A few days ago the Japanese Envoy and the 
Japanese Minister entered the Palace and compelled 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs to place his seal upon 
a document which provides for the establishment of 
a Japanese supreme administrator in Korea, and for 
the transfer of Korean diplomatic affairs to Japan. 
This document, being utterly opposed to what Japan 
has led us to expect, has not been agreed to by our 
Emperor, and is firmly opposed by the Piime 
Minister of our Cabinet. 

The Japanese Envoy used threats arid violence to 
obtain the consent of the Ministers'; the Palace was 
besieged with soldiers, and the official seal was stolen 
from the Foreign Office. The Japanese call a docu- 
"irient concluded in such circumstances ^ Treaty ! 

Foreign Ministers who reside in Seoul are being 
driven away, and Korea will be deprived "of all hope 
of apped. We therefore trust that the foreign 
Ministers will take jpint action and refuse to re- 
cognize a Treaty ma^e under such conditions. 
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Meanwhile, throughout these »three days, bjwed 
' in mute* appeal btfore the Palace gate? was a vast 
crowd^of the more ’humble subie^ts of His Majesty, 
while within the^predncts of tlie Palace itself knelt 
numfirous ex-Mini,sters and ^n rj-ray of -departmen,tal 
officials. For three days, withjfut breaking fast, With- 
out sleep and without shifting th^ir positions save 
when General Hasegawn, with the assistance of 
Japanese police, dispersed them, the suppltcants 
awaited \he decision of theLr Sovereign. By nig^htfall 
on ihe 2^h,it was known that the Japanese advisers 
liad dictated the rejection of the nationJll prayer ; and 
at daybreak on the morning of the 30th General 
Prince Min Yong WJian, a blood-cousin of the 
Imperial Familjl and principal aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor, committed suicide* in protest against the 
shame inflicted on his country. ^ffCr his death the 
subjoined letter, addressed to the Korean natidh, wa» 
foun^ among his effects : — 

Through my inability in thQ service of the 
Empire the 'present thi^atening state of, affairs has 
resulted.^ I am killing myself; my object in doing 
this being to demonstrate my sense of grati^de to 
the Emperor, and to allay in part the just resentmesw--. 
of aiy 'twenty million compatriots. , 

My death may have no imnjediate result, and 
after my death notning need be said about m^, but I 
am sure ^at under the new state of affairs troubles 
will destroy our iwtion and the^people of our land. 
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'^'he foreign Ministers must have known what 
Japan proposed to do. I hope^-thak the»*foreign 
Ministers will make known to their Governments 
and to their people the condition of our Empire, and 
I hope that some m^xsure of justice presently may be 
‘ meted out to ‘my unhappy counjtry. 

It must ,not be thought that our people are not 
patriotic. We ai;e.. If the foreigi. Ministers can do 
anything to restore freedom and independence to the 
people of Korea I shall send them my grateful sthanks 
from Heaven. 

\ few days later, on December 6, the- Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Pak Che Sun, overwhelmed with 
shame for having permitted his seal to appear on the 
hateful Treaty, attempted his,, life in the presence of 
the Japanese Minister. Recovering after 'treatment 
in the Japanese hospital, Pak Che Sun was made 
Prime Minister ih solace of the exiled Han- Kiu Sul, 
enjoying but a temporary experience of the office. 

In view of the world-wide publicity imparted to 
'■ the proceedings in Seoul, and the ferment which had 
arisen in the provinces, the Japanese Legation in 
Seoul proceeded to issue the following communique : — 

Se\teral days’ conference between Marquis Ito 
'^TTCf Mr. Hayashi, on the one hand, and the^ Korean 
Ministers on* the other, convinced the latter that) in 
consideration of the peace of the Far E'ast and the 
situation occupied by Korea, the conclusion of the 
new Convention was inevitable. Nevertheless, it is 
true that when, on November i'/, the Ministers 
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assembled in* the Palace, the Prihie Minister, •Mr. 
Han Ktil Sulf declared himself radically* opposed to 
the Convention, and, with the ^e:^ception of one or 
two of his colleag^ues, ^11 refrained from addressing to 
the Xf^tone any declaration of ^conviction that the 
Convention should be condbcka. 

It is further true that, altbiugh the 'Emperor of 
Korea was persuaded by his intjerwews with Marquis 
Ito and by the latter’s caveful explanations that the 
Convewtion was neceisary. His Majesty nevertheless 
expressed a desire that certain modifications tending 
to the advantage of the Empire and the Throne’s 
posftion and ’dignity should be introduced, and* that 
a postponement should be made for the purpose. He 
did not, however, egdorse the opposition offered by 
Prime Minister Han an^ his fellow- thinkers, but, on 
the contrary, rejfeatedly directed them to come to an 
amicable afr^hgement with .the Japanese plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

The latter, on their side, stat^ that whil% they^ 
were willing to introduce any suitable amendments 
offerad by the Koreans, thej# could not agree to post- 
pone the conclusion of the Convention, inasmuch as, 
in their opinidorr, circumsta»ces did n©t admit of delay. 
Therefore they suggesteci that the conference should 
be resumQd in the evening of the same day. 

This was done* and on that occasion neajy the 
whole of the amendments proposed by the KoreSirs 
wer^ embodiecf in the Convention with Marquis Ito’s 
approval. This was not all. For, .at the Emperor’s 
direct desire, a new clause was inserted at tho end of 
the Convention — the clause guaranteeing the safety 
and pristige of thft Throne. 
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These facts show clearly that the Convention, as 
finally drafted, embodied the ideas, of the co'iftracting 
parties, and had their aSsent. ‘ 

Thereafter the ^Minister ,for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Pak Che Sun^^ signed the Convention iQ the 
presence of all his cpllt;agues, and attached his seal 
to it. « V. 

Prior* to the kwer^ step, and while the discussion 
of the Convention, article -by article, was going on, 
the "Mipister for Foreign Affairs telephoned' many , 
times to fhe Foreign Office for his seal. .But the 
custcjdian of the seal happening to be absent, it was 
not Hntil two, hours had elapsed that the Chief Sdcre- 
' tary arrived with the seal. During the interval 
between the Foreign Minister’s signature and the 
arrival of his seal, the Empei;or expressed to Marquis 
Ito his satisfaction that an .amicable agreement had 
' been reached, and announced his intenlipn of retiring 
to rest with a tranquil mind, wliich step he re- 
comnjended to Marquis Ito also. The Marquis 
Accordingly withdrew before the final conclusion of 
the Convention. 

As for the statements that force was .employed 
by the Japanese, the only exhibition of force was that, 
in view of ..some indications ^pf disturbance, steps were 
taken to guard the Japanese and Korean plenipo- 
tentiaries on their return from the Palace., 

As these events were taking place' in Stpul, Mr. 
Homer B. Hulb^rt safely delivered tEs petition of 
the Emperor of Korea to the State Department in 
Washington, too late to arrest the action of the 
Japanese, who had already annouifced the execution 
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of a protectorate over Korea. Assistance from-the 
liberty-loving 'Republic, morecjver, was * out of the 
question since the American Go»v«rnment had been 
the first to recogn 42 >e the claims ^fljapan. Rebuffed 
in th^ one quarter .whence he had reason to expect 
some little aid, His Majesty^^continued to agitate 
against the action* of the Jappnas®. After several 
weeks of ineffectual intrigue he contrived, with the 
^lelp of* Mr. Douglas 'Story, the well-known* corre- 
spondent* to publish an explicit denial of the rigljt of 
the Japanese Government to announce a protec^rate 
over Korea*. Dated January 29, 1906, the Imperial 
dementi was as follows : — 

t 

Clause I. — His Majesty the Emperor of Korea 
did not sign or 'agree t© the' Treaty signed by Mr. 
Hayashi ancf P*ak Che Sun on ‘November 17, 1905. 

Clause II.’-^His 'Majesty the gpfperor of Korea 
objects to the details of the Treaty as published 
through the tongues of Japan. 

Clause III. — His Majestf the Emperor of Korea 
proclaimed the sovereignty of Korea, and denies that 
he has by any, act ma*de thSt sovereignty over to any 
foreign Power. 

ClauseJV. — Under the Treaty, as published by 
Japan, tf/e only terms referred to concern the ejJtern^l 
affairs with fonpign Powers. Japan’s assumption of 
the control of Korean Internal Affairs never has been 
authorized by* His l^ajesty the Emperor of Korea. 

Clause V. — His Majesty the Emperor pf*Korea 
never consented to the appointijnent of a Resident- 
General from Japtfti, neither has ^he conceived the 
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possibility of the appointment of a Japanese who 
should exercise Imperial powers ii? Ko?ea. 

Clause VI. — Hi§ Majesty the Emperor of Korea 
invites the Great powers to exercise a joint pro- 
tectorate over Kore< for a period not exceedin,g five 
years with respect to^ the control of Korean foreign 
affairs. , 


Tf^e publication of the Imperial message brought 
from the Japanese Minister in oeoul a prompt refuta- 
tion..- of its authenticity, and, while the ^Japanese 
Govftrnment rebuked the temerity of the Korean 
‘Emperor, the Marquis Ito concluded the conversion 
of Korea into a Japanese protectorate. In the 
capital the Imperial household was held in such 
rigorous restraint that His Majesty was practically a 
prisoner in his own apartments. . Korean Ministers 
of independent H>aracter in the Cabinet were re- 
placed by those in sympathy with Japan, while in 


view of the treaties of' February 23, August 22 and 
November 17, and encouraged by the .action of 


America, the Powers were indubed to withdraw their 


diplomatic representatives fiom Sebul. Alb foreigners 
in t^e service of the Korean povernrtient were 
«’''ceeded by Japanese, Sir J. McLeavy Brown, Chief 
Commissiqner of Customs, being aniong the first to 
fall. Japanese judges were appointed -to the native 
judicit?ry, and Korean laws gave way to those from 
Japan ; Japanese post offices displaced the Korean 
postal bureaux, and the Korean currency was called in- 
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and exchang*ed for Japanese. Later on, too, •the 
Palace guard? room to ^Japanese * police, and 

thousands of Japanese immigwints* were admitted 
to districts where, ’uncier the pij^elext that the land 
was required for strategic purposes, large areas had 
been appropriated. Iq this no less than one 
thousand villages Were dispossessed*, amid scenes in 
which ^ijlage, rape and rnurder figured prominently, 
private rights in the iliineral, agricultural and timber 
lands of the kingdom were treated with equal violence, 
and •neither notice nor compensation was given, jyhile 
monopolies were created over the minor industries 6 i~ 
the people. , 

By these means the •government of the country, 
the administration of its "forei^ affairs, the control of 
trade, as of alj' possessions of the Throne, passed into 
the hands of the Japanese. But /c?entment against 
their methods of procedure was universal. Expressed* 
iby th^ suicides of importanir officials no less than in 
assaults upon the Ministers whose signatures figured 
upon the Treaty of November 17, k was fed by the 
treatment ‘to whic*h theh- Emperor was 'subjected. 
Deprived ‘of the f^pciety of his Korean friends and 
prevented from receiving the advice of Europeqp? 
the ^isfof tune^of his lot increased so steadily that a 
movement starrted in the capital fcv paying off the 
Rortan debt of 13,000,000 yen (^i,3oo,o4)o) to 
Japan, ^ the hope of securing Jiis Majesty’s liberty 
while, at the same 'time, promoting the independence 
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of 'the country ! Offices for the receipt of con- 
tributions were op(':ned in many *'parts of the 
kingdom, and the scheme at once assumed a 
national character', I'lrge sums ‘being subscribed with 
enthusiasm. 

In the meantime, influenced by the impression that 
the clauses of the obnoxious Treaty were invalidated 
through the measures by which it was extracted. His 
Majesty met Japanese coercioif by intrigue. Accord- 
ingly, early in the spring of 1907, the Emperor 
dispatched as his private Envoy to the Peace Con- 
ference a blood-cousin. His Highness Prince Yong-i- 
Yi, whose arrival at the Hague on July 16 took the 
Japanese Government by surprise. The first act of 
His Highness was to confirm the genuirife character 
of the Imperial Edict of January, 29,' 1906, a pro- 
ceeding which 'ttocame the signal for the Japanese 
'•Government to demand from the pro-Japanese Ko- 
rean Cabinet, which th£ Marquis Ito had installed. 
Imperial acquiescence in the following : — • 

I . That the Emperor should ratify with his own 
seal the Treaty of November 17, 1905. 

2f.‘ That the Emperor should retire and appoint a 
"Tlegent... v 

3. That the Emperor should proceed in person 

to Tokio for the purpose of apologizing for the 
dispatch of Yong-i-Yi to the Hague. * 

4. That Yong-i«Yi should be recalled for punish- 
ment. 
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The situation wa^ now undoubtedly critical, but 
none the less^iis Majesty declijied to sufrender. At 
the sa^ne time he decided to abdicate, and, on July 19, 
1 907, issued the •following Edic^ :| — 


We have been, in succesffon to our ancestors, 
on the Throne for,forty-four ^ars, and h*ave met with , 
many disturbances. We^have no*t reached our own 
desire.^ 'While Ministers are frequently irpproper. 
i men, and progress is ‘uncontrolled by the^ right men, 
the times are contrary to natural events. 

•A cri«is , extremely urgent in the life of the 
people has arisen, and the progress of the Sfate^is 
more than before imperilled. We fear a danger like 
that which befalls '<i person crossing ice. Fortunately 
we have a son, endovfed bj nature with brilliant 
virtue, and ivell worthy o’f being charged with, 
plans for the development ’of the Government, to 
whom we trausfer our inheritance. Sanctioned by the 
customs of ancient times. Therefore be it*knowp 
that as soon as proper to be done we will hand 
over* the affairs of State to the Crown Prince as our 
representative.. 


Military as well as* civil disturbances, resulting 
in much’ bloodsl;ed, attended the announcement of 
His Majesty’s abdication and the transference o^ the 
In^pertal sealAo the Crown Prince, which \ook place 
in the afternoon of July 20 ; but .the culmination of 
the state of incipient rebellion, which hhd been 
growi^g’ever since the events od November 17, 19055 
was delayed a little longer. For the moment it was 
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evident that the change of rulej^^merely facilitated the 
plans of the Japanes^j Government, foi, on July 24, 
1 907, the terms ‘ o|[ ? ' Convention, establishing, in its 
final form a Japanusjf protectorate* over Korea, were 
proclaimed in the following articles : — 

4. 

The Governrnents of Japan and Korea, animated 
by a desire promptly to .develop the wealth and 
streagth of Korea, and increase the welfare .of the 
Korean people, agree as follows : — 

(f) The Government' of Korea will follow the 
guidance of the Resident-General in administrative 
.reforms. 

(2) Legislative enactments and important admini- 
strative measures shall be forthwith approved by the 
Resident-General. 

(3) Judicial affairs shall be distinguished from 
.rdinary administrative affairs. 

(4) The appo'^fhtment or dismissal ot high Korean 

efficials shall be subject to the consent of the Resident- 
General. , 

(5) Korea shall engage as Korean, officials 
Japanese recommended by, the Resident-General. 

(6) Korea shall not engage foreigners^ without 
the consent of the Resident-General. 

(7^ The first clause of the agreement copcluded 
on^he 22nd August, 1904, shall be abrogated. 

For his service in thus establishing Japanese 
protecti(»n over Korea the title of Prince was 
conferred Upon the ^arquis Ito. 

As the concluding act in the degradation of this 
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people ^therS yet refrained thb disbandment oi the 
Korean arrl^. Voiceless aijd leaderless, without 
weappns and inspired only by the, courage of despair, 
the Koreans wete powerless tp j oppose the armed 
mastery of Japan, ^and requised gentle, even generous, ' 
treatment. If generosity w^/e not tew be expected 
from a Governmedt who had deliberately condoned the* 
murder, of Queen Min, o*ne would have thought that 
common prudence wfluld have dictated the wisdom of 
pursuing a pacific policy, in preference to the rjelent- 
less baiting •of a sadly persecuted people whkh has 
distinguislied the Japanese administrafion of Kor-ea. 
Unhappily in the l^our of his triumph the Oriental is 
apt to be savage. He«ce when, on the morning of 
August r, the^ Korean tiattalions mustered for the last 
time, the Jafianese^were inspired with the wish to 
emphasize th€ humiliation of th^ ^t'casion, if, indeed, 
they were not intending to provoke an oTitbreaJc 
amcyig the Korean soldiery. No word of their 
impending fate had reached the troops when, as the* 
sun rose, rf\ey assehibled to liston to an Imperial 
Rescript* which ihformetl them that their services in 
defence bf their ^Sovereign and of their country no 
longer would be required, and would be petfbraed 
in, future by' their hated adversaries. ^ 

Unarmed and unprepared, ijie Korean army 
gazed in sullen sifence upon the serried ranks of the 
surroynding Japanese, who, wijih loaded rifles, stood 
in readiness to suppress the first sign of mutinous 
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objcGtion. Yet, as tii<e “ last tiost ” oP the troops 
veritably sounded, it wi is accompanied by the notes of 
a deeper tragedy. ' As soon as the Korean officers had 
been deprived of thse^- swords and the shoulder-straps 
of the rank and file ripped off, thus withholding in 
a time of peace honours^ usually accorded to prisoners 
of war, the officer' commanding thfc degraded troops 
stepped to the centre of the ‘parade and killed himself 
as a protest against the dishonouring of his men. 
Sobs of passionate lament arose as the men, in whom 
Prince Ito has denied even the principle o,f fidelity, fell 
out. Keyed to desperation many ran to the' adjoining 
barracks for their arms, while others threw themselves 
against the Japanese, whereupon began a carnival of 
massacre of which the world to-day has hardly 
heard. 

Quickly gathw^ing their forces "the Japanese 
stormed the barracks, from where an incessant and 
well-directed fire was p’^oceeding. Repulsed with 
• loss, artillery was summoned but the guns were useless 
against the solid masonry until Under 'cover of their 
fire an ineffective rush was 'made 'for the windows. 
Meanwhile the Japanese were fal|ing fast' and the 
appjpadhes to the barracks were littered with their 
dead, wheu, by throwing a number of hand grena,des 
against the position, the barrack walls were shattered. 
During tihe momentary confusion the Japanese, led by 
Captain Kajiwara, wfio distinguished himself at Port 
Arthur, gained an entrance through the wall, their 
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leader^just ^ucceedi^g in cutpng down two Korean 
officers wheti he*feU, pierced !by half-a-dozen bullets. 
The Koreans, now somewhat ^discomfited, forsook the 
ruined barracks* and’ began to^d^ploy on the streets. 
One company succeeded in occupying a favourable 
position on the city v^alls near' the Palace, from which 
point of vantage* they concentrafed a heavy fire upoh 
their e/iemy. Another* Korean regiment formed in 
front* of the Palace* gate, and poured a deadly rifle- 
fire into the Japanese troops who attempted to djslodge 
it* But' the Japanese were gradually dominating, and 
as their ’ machine guns began to plUy the Koreans 
gave way and, flying through the streets of the city, 
threw off the unifornas that distinguished them and 
"took refuge^ in private hoUses. 

So soon** as fi|hting round the Korean barracks 
ceased, the Authorities decided seize all who had 
escaped into private houses and to bring Them »to 
justice. The many foreigners who witnessed the 
results of this order aver that the cruelties inflicted 
were ruthicsMy savage ^ind inhuman. Neither age 
nor co’ndition was siPfficient to spare any Korean 
suspected of aidjng, abetting or taking active part in 
the emeute. Further, when the police the 

v^ord a nurrtber of Japanese civilians participated in 
the carnage, and a bout of hideous butchery prevailed, 
in which the pas*sage of the So-shi, who pcUnded the 
live^ ofit of defenceless people, was mafked by dead 
and dying, until the streets resembled a shambles. 
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Armed with clubs, barseof iron, s/fones, or any weapon 
that cable to hand, they^looted houses indi criminately 
and brained all who opposed them, a favouute method 
of disabling a victirp being to break the bones of his 
'legs or arms, bind him with a rope and then trail him 
through the streets. 

' By noon the fighting subsided, when ■’nearly four 
hundred Koreans had been killed. In time the 
missionaries ventured abroad. Powerless at first to 
intervene lest they themselves became targets for 
bullets,’they ordered as many of the wounded as wore 
yet . alive to be carried into the mission hospitals, 
whicEsoon were overflowing. Meanwhile, pending 
the arrival of succour, half-naked Japanese gibed at 
the stricken Koreans, sometimes kicking their prostrate 
^orms, sometimes poking them witi sticks. Women, 
too, wanton and stw-iiking the eternal cigarette, gave 
the meri encouragement. 

Seoul, the palsied capital of an a^-worn empire, 
v/as not the only point where the exasperation of a 
defenceless, unarmed and goaded* nation broke into 
inadequate revolt. At Chong-ju, Wanju, 'Pyong- 
yang, Chu-Chong and other places, in the north as in 
the south, on the coast and inland, “ insurrectionary ” 
movements-'gave pretext for further carnage. While 
hundreds of Koreans were killed and * thousands 
wounded,?scores of villages were burnt to the ground 
in pitiless fetributioni, on a people whose' lot is 
misgovernment, and whose chief ’’sin lies in an 
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ineradicable hatred of Japan.] Thus the passing of 
Korea' 'amid evidencb of the ’bloodiest* outrages that 
have ever disfigured her hlstc)ry, excelling in their 
complete shamelessness the atrocities which accom- 
panied the murder of Queen IVfin. 
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THE ARTICLES *0F THE OTTOMAN 
CONSTITUTION OF 187,6 

, Articlp I. — The Ottoman Empire comprise*s the 
actual countries and possessions and ihe privileged 
provinces. It forms an indivisible whole from 
which no part may. ever be detached for any motive 
whatsoever. 

ArticleTI*. — Constantinople is the capital of the • 
Ottoman Empire. ^This city* does not possess, to the 
exclusion of" the other towns ^f the Empire, any 
special privilege or immunity. 

Article III. — The Ottoman Sovereignty, which 
unites irf the person of the Sovereign the Caliphate* 
Supreme oh .Hlamisln, bdongs to .the eldest of the 
Princes of the Dynasty* of Osman, according to the 
laws established Ah antiquo. 

Article IV. — His Imperial Majesty the Sull'^n is, 
as Cakpl) Supreme, the protector of the Mussulman 
religioni He is the Sovereign and the' Padishah of 
all the Ottomans. • 

Article V.— His Imperial /Majesty the Sultan 
is responsible to tione ; his person is sacred. 

367 
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Arlicle VI. — The liberty of^ all the ^embers of 
the Imperial, Ottoman dynasty, I'heir perspnah belong- 
ings, movable and otherwise, together with their 
civil list during 'their life, are guaranteed. ^ 

Article VII. — -'His Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
counts amongst his Sovereign rights, the following 
prerogatives f He appoints and deposes the Minis- 
ters, and confers fht grades, offices and irisignia of his 
Orders ; he bestows the inVestiture upon the chiefs 
of the privileged provinces in> the forms apjiointed 
according fo the privileges which have been 'granted 
them' ; he has the right to coin money ; his name is 
mentioned drying public prayer in the mosques ; he 
concludes treaties with the Powers ; he declares war ; 
he makes peace ; he commands the naval and military 
forces ; he orders all their movements ; he sees that 
the conditions of the Cheri ('the sacred law) and'tKe 
laws are carried into execution ;'ihe makes the laws 
of public administration ; he remits or commutes 
the penalties inflicted by the Criminal Courts ; he 
convokes or prorogues the General Assembly ; he 
dissolves, if he considers' necessary, the Chamber of 
Deputies, but must take proceedings for the re- 
election of the Deputies. ' ' • 

The Public Rights of Ottomans' 

Article VIII. — All subjects of thd Empire are, 
without distinction, called Ottomans, whatever 
religiorf they profess. The qualification of Ottoman 
can be a\:quired a^nd lost according to the cases 
specified by law. 
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Article ,IX. — AJl Ottomans enjoy individual 
liberty 'on cionditipn that they do not interfere with 
the liberty of others. 

j^rticle X.— Individual liberty is absolutely 
inviolable. None shall, under any pretext, suffer 
any punishment whatever, except in cases deter- 
mined by law, ^nd ' following the forms that it., 
prescribes. 

Article XI. — Islapiism is the State religion.* At 
f the san>e time as guarding this principle, the State 
protects the free exercise ’of all forms of worship 
tec'ognized in the Empire, and maintair^s the raiigious 
privileges accorded to the various communities 'on 
condition that no , breach of public order or good 
morals be committed. 

n t 

Article •XII. — T*he Press is free within the limits 
drawn by the law. X 

Article XIII. — Ottomans liave the po'^er 0/ 
forming associations, commercial, industrial or 
agricultural, within the limits determined by the 
laws and* regulations. 

Artiole XIV.^— One. or more persons belonging 
to the Ottoman nation have the right of presenting 
petitior\S’ to competent authority on the subject of 
infractions of the law committed eithqf to ^heir 
per«bn*ah prej^ldice or to the prejudice of public 
interest, and* they may also address, in the shape of 
a protest, signed ’petitions to the General Otto- 
man Assembly, complaining of/the condhct of the 
functionaries or employees of the State. 
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Article XV. — There are no restrictions as to 
education. ‘Every Ottoman miy bge educated publicly 
or privately, proyided^he conforms with the law. 

Article XVI. — All schools 'are placed undfer the 
supervision of the State. Directions will be ^iven 
in “the proper quarters to unify and regulate the 
.education of all Ottomans, but no interference will 
be made with the feligious instruction oi the various 
con^miinities. 

Article- XVII. — All Ottomans are equal in the 
eyes'of the law. They have the same rights and the 
same ,duties towards the country, without prejudice 
as' to that which concerns religion. 

Article XVIII. — Admission to public offices has 
as condition the knowledge of Turki^sh, which is tjie, 
official language of the Stater 

Article XIX. — Afl Ottoma)iS are .admitted to 
public department? according to aptitude, their 
merit and their capacity. 

Article' XX. — The ainount and assessment ef the 
taxes are fixed, in conformance with the special laws 
and regulations,* in proportion to ‘the wealth of 
each taxpayer. 

Article XXL — Immovable an,d other property, 
leg^y established, is guaranteed. No expropriation 
may takt place except for reason of^publi'c -utility, 
duly stated and payment having been made previously, 
in coniformance 'with the law, to the value of the 
property to be expropriated. 

Article XXII. — The privac/ of the home i^ 
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inviolable. 'The authorities may not forcibly enter 
any re?iden«p, to» whomsoever it belong, except in 
cases determined by law. 

Article XXIH*. — -*No one may be compelled to 
appfar before a Court otl\er than the competent 
Court, in conformity with the law ^of procedure 
which will^be ecjicte’d. 

Article XXIV. — ^The confiscation of property, ^ 
, statute* labour and tbe djereme (exaction in ’form of 
pecuniipry penalty) are prohibited. Hotvever, taxes 
legally raised in time of war’and measures necessitated 
by*warfar|e aVe excepted from this concytion. • 

Article XXV. — No sum of money may be 
gathered, as a duty or a tax, or under any other 
-det?pmination, except in pursuance of a law. 

Article* 3^XVI|-The rask and torture in any 
form whatsoever are completely and absolutely 
prohibited. 


The Ministers 

Article * XXYIl’— His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan nominates to the offices of Grand Vizier and 
of SheikH-ul-Islam personages in whom he has the 
greatest confidence. The nomination of the ^/ther 
Ministers tal^s place by^ Imperial I rade*-< Decree). 

Article XXVIII.— The Council of Ministers 
assembles under the presidency of the Grand Vizier. 
The (bitfes of the Council of Ministers comprise all 
important affairs, both home and ^foreign, concerning 
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the St^e. Resolutions which have to be submitted 
for the sanction of His Imperial Majes|;y the" Sultan 
are rendered executory by Imperial Irade. 

Article XXIX. — Each head .of a miniliterial 
department governs, within the limit of his powers, 
the*' affairs of the jurisdiction of his department. 
.For those* which go beyond the limit he refers to 
the Grand Vizier.* The Grand Vizier actends to 
matters, which are sent to him by the heacjs of the 
various departments, either by deferring tHem, if 
therq, be cause, to the .Council of Ministers, and 
afterwards presenting them for Imperiaf sanction, 
or. by*^ deciding them himself or submitting them 
to the decision of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 
A special regulation will determine the various 

categories for each ministeritil department. 

. *' * 

Article XXX. — The Ministesp are responsible for 
deeds and acts of their management. 

Article XXXI.— If one or more members of the 

f> 

Chamber .pf Deputies wish to lodge a complaint 
against a Minister, in consideration of his recpon- 
sibility, and on account of matters about which the 
Chamber has a- right to know, IHe* application 
containing the complaint is delivered to the presi- 
dent, who sends it within three days to* a special 
conKnfctee, where the matter is inquired into, and it 
is (fecid^d if there is reason to submit if to the 
deliberation'of the Chambjjr. The de(?lsion is arrived 
at by *the majority of votes after the necessary 
information has been obtained ani explanations have 
been furnished by the Minister in question. * Should it 
be decided to submit the complaiAt to the Chamber, 
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the report Stating tViis decision is read at i pwblic 
sitting,’ ’and*^ the •CJiimber, after haviftg heard the 
explanations of the Minister jn question summoned 
to attend the sittiqg, or of his deputy, puts it to the 
vote^ and if there be a majority* of two-thirds the i 
evidence of the report is adopted. In this case an 
address, demanding the tr-,il of the* IVJinister in 
question,* is* presented to the Crand Vizier, who 
submits.it for sanction tb His Imperial Majesty the 
^Sultan* 'and the trial takes place before the High 
‘ Court tn pursuance of an Imperial Irade. 

•Article XXXIL— A special law will determine 
the legal* procedure to be observed fbr the trial, of 
Ministers. 

» 

Article XXi^IIL— There is no difference between 
Ministers and private* individuals in that which 
concerns private t^?als, arwi vdiich are outside theii 
duties. Trials of ‘ this sort are deferred to the 
ordinary jurisdiction. 

Article XXXIV.— The.Minister whose trial has 
^ been* decided upon by the Chamber of Accusation o^ 
the High Const is syspen^ed from office until he has 

been cleared 'of the accusation brought against him. 

• • • 

Article XXXV.— In case of the rejection, by a 
vote passed by th^ Chamber of Deputies, o* a^ i , 
the passing of which the Minister think^ he «ug t 
to ‘insist up(3n. His Imjjerial Majesty, the u tan 
orders the dissolution of the Chamber on con ^^lon 
of the re-election of the Deputies within the imite 
time f^ed by law. 

' Article XXXVI. — In the case, of urgent necessity. 
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if the General Assembly is not sitting, the hjinister 
may issue orders with a^view td prhviditfg the State 
against danger aeid pj'otecting the public security. 
These orders, sanctioned by tmjierial Irade, • tem- 
porarily become Taw if they are not contrary to 
the ‘Constitution. They must be submitted to the 
General Asse'mbly as se.on as 'it rneets. 

Article XXX VI*!. — Every Minister has the right 
of assisting at the sitting of the Senate and .of the 
Chamber of. Deputies, or to be there represented by 
a high official of his department. He has also the 
right of being heard first before any member of vhe 
Chamber whe? may have asked leave to speak. 

Article XXXVIII. — When, after a decision taken 
by the majority of votes, a Minister is summoned to^ 
the Chamber of Deputies to make explanation, Ke is 
obliged to answer questions th^t are ‘addressed to 
him either personally or by delegating a superior 
official,of his department. Nevertheless, he has the 
dight of reserving his defence if he thinks necessary 
by taking 'upon himself'- the responsibility of' the 
•adjournment. 


Public Officials 

Article XXXIX. — All nominations for thd various 
public offices will take place in accordance with the 
regulations which determf.ne the merit; and ability 
exacted for adm'ission to the employment of the 
State. Any officials nominated on these conditions 
cannot be deposed or removed i^ it is not proved 
that his conduct legally justifies his dismissal ; if he 
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has not given in h?s resignation, or, still fu/thpr, if 
his disnflissai is not considered indispensable to the 
Government. Officials whcffee go(}d conduct and 
honesty have been proved, also whose retention is 
consiidered indispensable by the * Government, will 
have the right either of promotion or of a retiring 
pension, or a retaining salary, in conformance with 
the conditions which will be dete,rmined by a special 
regulation. 

Article XL. — The duties of the various officers 
will b*e fixed by special, rules. Eacfi official is 
responsible \vithin the limits of his province. 

Articfe XLI.— Every official m*ust hold -his 
superior in respect, but obedience is only due to 
orders given within thj limits laid down by the law. 
Foi* unlawful ‘acts, the fact of having obeyed a 
superior d(5e/not f)%e the official who has performed* 
them from responsfbility. 


The Gener^-l Assembly 


Article. XLII.-*The.General Assembly is com- 
posed oL two Chamber.^— the Chamber of Lords, or 
the Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies. 


Article XLfll.— The two Chambers assejnble 
on I^ovember i of each year; the opening- takes 
pike by Imfierial Trade. ) The closing of the session, 

fixed for hdarch, I following, also takes place in 
pursuance of an Imperial Trade.* Jseit ler o t f 
Chambers may assemble beyor/d the time of sitting 
of the other Chamber. 
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ArtK'le XLIV. — His Imperial Majesty the^Sultan 
may, according to the requiremtfnpmf ciitunfstances, 
advance the time, of ope'ning and abridge or prolong 
the session. ' 

Article XLV. — ^he opening ceremony takes place 
in the presence of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
either in person or represented by t,he Grand Vizier, 
and in the presence bf the Ministers and members of 
the l;,!vo .(Chambers. A reading of an Imperial ^eech 
is given showing the situation of the home affairs of 
the Empire and the state of foreign affairs during the 
course of the past year, and indicating tlje measures, 
the,^ addption g-f which are considered necessary for' 
the following year. 

Article XLVI. — All the ^Members of General 
Assembly are sworn to fideility to' His Imperial 
'Majesty the Sultan and to the coifiitry, fo uphold the 
power confided to them, to observb the Constitution, 
and to abstain from, rill acts contrary to" their duty. 
The taking of the oath takes place, for the new 
Members, at the openiag of the session in , the 
presence of the Grand Vizier, and, after the opening, 
in the presence of their respective presi'dents and at a 
public sitting of the Chambe,*" of wkich they form a 
part. , 

Article XLVII. — The Members of the General 
Asserrtbly ^^'•e free in the emission of their opinions 
and votes. ‘None of th[;m may be\ botfnd by 
instructi^^ns or promises, nor influenced by threats. 
They may not be persecuted for their opinions or the 
votes issued by them'in the course ^of debates of the 
Chamber of which they form a part, unless they 
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have infringed the rules of this Chamber, >fi which 
case the* codditioiTs , determined by the feg/filation are 
applied to them. 

Article XLVIII.^ — Any Member of the General 
Assembly who, by an absolute majority of two-tljirds 
of the Chamber of which he forms a {^art, is accused 
of treason, pf attempting the* violation of fhe Consti- 
tution, or of peculation, or who has been legally 
sentenced to imprisonment or exile, forfeits diis -title , 
of Senator or Deputy. The trial and Jthe infliction 
of the penalty belong to -a competent Court., 

■> * Article XLIX. — Each Member gf the General 
Assembly gives his vote in person. He has the 
right of being absent at the time of voting. 

►Article L.^Nonelmay* be at the game time a 

Member of 4he tv^'o Chambers. 

^ • 

Article Xl. — No debate may take place in either 
Chamber unless one more thafl half its nuaiber be 
present. Except in cases where the majority of two- 
thirds is required, resolufions are taken from the 
majority of Members present. # In case of division, 
the president *gives’ the 'casting vote. 

* * • . . 

Article LIE — Any petition relating to private 
interests present«d to either Chamber is rejected if 
the inquiries which are made result in j^roviii^g that 
th^ pfetjtione,r has not addressed in the first* place the 
public officials whom tht petition concerns, or the 
authority which ’controls these officials. 

Article LIII — The initiat'ive of a 'Bill or the 
modification of an existing law belongs to t e 
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MinitteV. The Senate and the Cfhamber ibf Deputies 
may also \lemand a new law of |hfe modification of 
an existing law on matters included within their 
province. In the last ’case the den^and is submiitted 
*by the Grand Vizie*:' to His Majesty the Sultan, and, 
if th\;re be occasion, the Council of State is ordered, 
in pursuance of an Imperial Irade, to prepare a Bill 
'which is the objeet of the propositio'n, • on the 
information and explanations' furnished by the^ proper 
'departments. ® 


Article LIV. — The Bills, elaborated by the 
Council, of State, are submitted, in the firsf place *to, 
the 'Chamber of Deputies, and in the second place to 
the Senate. These Bills are nof made law until, 
after having been passed by thp two Chambers, they 
are sanctiorfed by an .Imperial Irade. A.I1 Dills 
'definitely rejected by one of the tVo Chambers must 
not be submitted to a new readin'g in th<? course of 
the sarr^e session. » 

f' 

Article LV. — A Bill not considered as passed 
i^ it has not been accepted successively ,by the 
Chamber of Deputies and ^he Senate rby ^a majority 
of votes, article by article, and if tfie wholp of the 
Bill has not gained the majority of votes ii\ each of 
the two Chambers. 


Article 


LVI. — With , the exception of,, the 
of these delu^ates, and pf bfficials 

no one 


Ministers, 

summoned by a ‘special invitation, no one may 
gain admittance to either Chamber, nor be allowed 
to make any communication whatever, whether he 
a^ears in his own ^ name or representing others. 
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Article IjVII. — -'P he debates of tl 
held in’the*TurkfSl^ language. Bills 
distributed before the day fixe^d for»tl 

Article LVIIL— Votes are given by nominal 
app*eal, by outwa^rd manifestation* or by secret ballot. 
The votes of secret, ballot are subordinate to a 
decision^ o£ the Chamber g^ven by the majority of . 
the members present. 

Article LIX. — The policy of each Chamber is' 
directed by its president. 
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e Chambers are 
afe minted and 
e discussion. 


The Senate 

Article LX.— The president and the other 
Members of bhe Sendte are nominateci directly by 
His Majesty the:,» Sultan. ’ The number of the. 
Senators nrtust noti.excced on*e-third of the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Article LXI. — To be able to be nominated Senator, 
it is necessary to have proved oneself worthy of 
public eonfidence by one’s actions or to have rendered 
signal ser\dces* to the State and tp be at least forty 
years old. 

ArtiHe LXI^I.— The Senators are appointed for 
life. The dignity of Senator may be enjt)yed by 
persons not otherwise engaged, having e«corci^ed ^ 
functi(5hs ,6f Minister,| Governor-GSneral (va i), 
Comrnander of a, regiment, Cazaslcer (grand 8^) ’ 

Ambassador, or plenipotentiarjl patriarcji, knak am- 
bachi (grand rab|;)i), by generals of divisions o 
or military forces, and also by individuals combirung 
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the liesWd qualifications. The members of the 

Senate, ca'^ed’ by their own de^ifc^to other' offices, 

lose their title of Senator. 

t 

Article LXIII. — The salary‘of 'a' Senator is fixed 
at the monthly sum of tpn thousand piastres. The 
Senator who receives a salary from the Treasury or 
allowances 'from another ‘source has, only tjie right to 
a portion of it if the'amount js less than ten thousand 
piastres. . If the amount is equal or superior t;o the 
salary of a .Senator, he continues to receiye the 
whole;. 

Article LX IV. — The Senate considers', Bills of. 
law" or Budget which are sent up by the Chamber of 
Deputies. If, in the course of the consideration of 
a Bill the Senate finds a clause contrary to the Sove- 
reign rights 'of His Majesty the Sultan, to libisrty' to 
‘the Constitution, to the territorial inte'gr'ity of the 
Empire, to the interior security’" of th6 Country, 
to the yiterest of tlu defence of the country, or to 
g6od morals, it will be definitely rejected by a vote 
stating the reasons, or it is« returned, accompanied by 
cbservations, to the, Chamber of Deputies, • with a 
request that it should be amended oT .modified as 
suggested. Bills passed by the Senate are stamped 
with its approval and forwarded to the Grand Vizier. 
The jSeivtte considers petitions whic'n are pres;ented ; 
those deemed worthy are forwarded to the Grand 
Vizier accompanied by observations. 

The Ch Amber of Deputies 

r 

Article LXV. — The number of Deputies is fixed 
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at the rate sf one Deputy to fifty thousand iiyiividuals 
of the’mascmiine'tex-of Ottoman natioralit^ 

Article LXVT.^ — The electioi? takes place by 
secreft ballot. The hiode of election will be deter- 
mined by special, law. 

Article LXVII. — The office of Deputy is incom- 
patible witli public functions, v.iith the exception of’ 
that of Minister. Any 'other public official, elected 
to th<^ deputation, hs at liberty to accept oV refuse, 
but, in the case of acceptaiife, he must resign his 
offices. 

Article LXVIII. — The following* may ’not, be 
elected Deputies : (i) Those who arc not of Ottoman 
nationality ; (2) those who, in pursuance of the 
spefialj-egulation in force, enjoy immunities attached 
to the foreign service which they practise ; (3) those 
who have no knovidedge of Turkish ; (4) those who* 
have not reached the age of thirty; (5) persons 
engaged in private service ; (6^ undischargetl banje- 
rupts ; (7) those who arc notoriously disgraced by 
their conduct ; (<S) individuals who have received 
the penalty of judicial interdiction, so long as the 
interdiction ' is ^lot raised; (9) those who do not 
possess civil rights; (10) those who claim to belong 
to a foreign nation. After expiration of the first 
period'of four years, one of the conditions'* of oligi- 
bijity'to act as Deputy ^will be to be able to read 
Turkish, and, as far as |)ossible, write the language. 

' t 

Article LXl)(.— The gen'tral elections of the 
Deputies are held every four 'years. The office of 
Deputy is of four years’ duration. 
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Article LXX.— The general Hections'commence, 
at the Ifcest, four months before November i, 
which is Kie date fipd for the* assembling of the 
Chamber. 

Article LXXI.-^EacJi member, of the Charflber 
of f)eputies represents the whole Ottoman nation, 
and not exdusively the limited nuiTiber by which he 
was nominated. * 

Article LXXII. — The electors are obliged to 
choose their Deputy from amongst the inhabitants of 
the province to which they belong. 

f 

.Article LXXIIL— In case of the dissdlution of 
the Chamber by an Imperial Irade, the general 
elections must commence in tim£ for the Chamber 
to be able to reassemble, at ' the latest, within, six 

, in» » 

months of the date of its dissolution. . . 

f 

0 

Article LXXIV.— In case of death or judicial pro- 
hibition, or prolonged, absence, the loss of the title of 
Deputy resulting from condemnation or from the 
acceptance of public ofifces, proceedings for pro- 
viding a substitute tgke place in accordance with the 
directions of the electoral ‘law, "and, ‘iq ease of an 
adjournment, the new Deputy may exercise his com- 
mission, at the latest, in the following session. 

Article LXXV. — Deputies elected to fill a*^ vacant 
•place retairf their seat until itfie next general election. 

Article LXXVI. — Twenty thousand piastres a 
session will be allo|ved by the Treasury to each 
Deputy, and also travelling expenses. The' total of 
these expenses will be settled in accordance wjth the 
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regulations%which govern the payments m^e ^0 the 
civil o^ciais of tjje Jitate, and calculated o^the basis 
of a monthly salary of five thousand piasu4s. 

Article LXXVir. — The {^resident and two vice- 
presidents of the Chamber of Deputies are chosen by ’ 
’ His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, from a list of nine 
candidates elected^ by the Chamber by a majority of 
votes ; 'th^ee for the presideilcy, three for the 
first vice-presidency, and three for the^ second 
vice-presidency. The nomination of president and 
vice-presidents takes place by an Imperial Irade. 

, * Article LXXVIII. — The sittings of the Chamber 
of Deputies are public. However, the Chamber 
may form itself into a secret committee if the pro- 
position is made by the Ministers, or by the presi- 
dent, AT by fifteen mwnberSv and if this' proposition 
is voted in' secret committee. 

14. 

Article 'LXXIX. — No deputy may, during the 
session, be arrested or prosecuted, except inr case of 
flagrante delicto, or on a decision taken hy a majority 
' of the Chamber granting authority to prosecute. 

Article' TXXX.— Tire Chamber of Deputies dis- 
cusses the Bills which are submitted to it. It passes, 
amends, or rejects the clauses concerning the finances 
of the Constitution. It examines in detail the 
general, expenses of the State included in the Budget, 
and se^.tles the sum tot^ with the Ministers. It 
determines, also, in agreerAent with the Minisjters, the 
nature,' the amount, and the m'^nner of distribution, 
and t^hc realization of receipts destined to meet 
expenses. 
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Judicial Power 

Article^ LXXXL— 'rhe judges, nominated in 
accordance with the special law on, this matteij^ and 
‘ proviaed with a l?revet of investiture (Herat), are 
eledted for life, but they may give in their resigna-. 
tion. The promotion pf the ‘judges in hierarchical 
order, their displacement, their ’’ retirement, their 
repeal in case of judicial condemnation are submitted 
to tlie conditions of the same Iqw. This law*deter- 
mines the conditions and qualifications reqifired to 
exerdse the functions of judge or other functions of 
the judicial order. 

Article LXXXII. — The sittings of all the Courts 
are public. The publication of sentences is author- 
ized. However, in cases spec'' bed by law, th^^ Court 
may hold its sittings with closed'doors. • 

Article LXXXIIl. — Every individual may, in the 
igteresto of his defence, make use before the Court of 
the means allowed by law. 

“ Article LXXXIV. — No Court may refuse, under 
any pretext whatever, to jddge & case which is in its 
department. Neither may it delay or adjourn the 
trial once proceedings have been commenced, unless 
the, plaintiff withdraws his claim. However, in 
penal' mat(;ers the public^ action continues, to be 
followed up, in conforman :e with the law, even in a 
case where the plaintiff has withdrawn. 

Article LXXXV. — Each case is tried by the 
Court in which jurisdiction it is. Lawsuits between 
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private persons and the State are in the department 
^ of the Oomftion Sopnts. 

Article LXXXVI. — No interfef.ence is allowed 
in the Courts. 

• 

Article LXXXVII. — Ca^es concerning the Clleri 
are tried by the Courts of tjie Cheri • the trial of 
civil mattejrs belorfgs to the Civil.Courts. 

Article LXXXVIII. — The various categories of 
'Courts,^ their departtnents, their powers, and the 
emoluments of the judges .are* regulated by lajv. 

, 'Articlfi LfXXXIX. — Beyond the CommoniJourts, 
there may not be established extraorefinary Courts, 
under any denomination whatever, nor Commissions 
to judge certain specie cases. However, the arbi- 
trati«ru. (Tahkiih) znsi the nomination *of Muyella 
(Deputy Jild^e) are* allowed ^in forms determined 
by law. • •• 

Article XC. — No judge may hold a plurelity of 
offices remunerated by the State. 

Article XCI. — Imperial proctors will be ap-* 
pointed, charged with the«carryin*g through of public 
trials. Xheif duties and, their hierarchy are fixed by 
law. 


The Hupi Court 

Article XCII. — The *High Court consists of 
thirty fnembers, ten Senators, >tcn Councillors of 
State, ^nd ten members, chosen from amongst the 
presidents and the members of the Court of Cassa- 
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tiontane* the Court of Appeal. All members are 
elected b) lot. The High Court i: convoked’, when 
if is necessary, by an Imperial Irade, and assembles 
at the Senate House. jThe duties consist of judging 
the Ministers, the president and the members of^the 
Court of Cassation, and all other persons accused of 
the crime oi-'lese-majestl, or of attempt against the 
safety of the State. ^ 

4 

Article XCIII. — The High Court is ccrnposed 
of two Chambers ; the Chamber of Accusation and the 
Chamber of Judgment*. The Chamber of Accusation 
consists of nine members, elected by lot, from amongst 
the members of the High Court ; three Senaiors, three 
Councillors of State, and three members of the Court 
of Cassation or of the Court of Appeal. 

Article XCIV. — The sentence to appear h^fore 
the Chamber of judgment is j)ronoUiiced by the 
Chamber of Accusation, by a majority of two-thirds 
of its members. The members belonging to the 
Chamber of Accusation must not take part in the 

deliberations of the Chamber of Judgment. 

’ •> 

Article XCV,. — The Chamber of , Judgment 
consists of twenty-one mjembers, namely, seven 
Senators, seven Councillors of State, and seven 
members of the Court of Cassatioi. or of the Court 
of Appeal. It passes sentence, by a majority of two- 
thirds of its, members, ana, in accordance ryith ,the 
laws in force, on^ lawsuits which are sent up to it 
by the Chamber of Accusation. Its judgments are 
not open to appeal or to petitions for pardon. 
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•Finances 

j 

Article XCVI. — No tax to^^he profit of the State 
may be establish*e*d, assessed or collected, except in 
pursliance of a law. 

Article XCVII. — The Bftdget contains the fore- 
cast of the i’eceipts and expenses'of the State. The 
taxes to ^the profit of the* State are regulated, by this 
Jaw wfth regard to their condition, their levying and 
' their collection. 

•Article *XCVIII. — The examination aad the 
voting, by the General Assembly, of the law of the 
Budget take place jpoint by point. The annexed 
lists, comprising the details of the receipts and 
expeiis^^s, are divideg^^ into .sections, chapters ,and 
articles, in aqcordande with the copy defined by the 
regulations. • 

Article XCIX. — The BudgA is submittec? to tl'ip 
Chamber of Deputies immediately after the opening 
^of the session, so as to render possible its being, 
brought ‘into execution from the commencement 
of the receipts and expenditures 'with which it is 

concerned. * * 

% 

Article C. — No outlay in excess of the budget 
may be made from the funds of the State^ except in... 
pur^uange of ^ law. 

Article Cl. — Ip urgent cases, aVising fronf extra- 
ordinary circumstances, the Ministers may, during 
the absence of the General Assembly, create, by 
* Imperial Irade, the necessary resources, and caiasip 
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an ofttla); unforeseen 4n the Budget, on the condition 
that they'ijo Inform the GenerA Assembly by a Bill 
at the next^lneeting. . 

Article CII. — The Budget is vdted for a yeSr ; it 
is in force only during ^he year to which it refers. 
However, if, jn consequence of exceptional circum- 
stances, the Chamber of Deputies -s dissolved before 
the voting of the Budget, rhe Ministers may, by a 
resdlutibn passed in pursuance of an Imperial ,Irade, 
apply tbe Budget of the preceding year until the 
next 'Session, without thc' provisional application in 
the Budget being made for more than a' year, > 

" • • • ' * 

Article CIIl. — The definite regulation law of the 

Budget indicates the sum total of receipts realized 
and payments effected on the revenues and expenses 
of the year to which it refers.'*' I,ts form and divisions 
must be the same as those of the Budge;, 

Article CIV. — T^he definite regulatioi. Bill is sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Deputies, at the latest at 
the end of four years, dating from the end of the 
year to which it refers. 

Article CV.— There will be instituted an audit- 
office charged with examining the transactions of the 
accountants of the finances, as also the annual’ accounts 
drawn Up by the various ministerial departments. It 
*.'will forward to the Chamber of Deputies egch year 
a special report of their works, accompanied" by 
observations. At the end of each quarter will be 
presented to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, through 
the medium of the Grand Vizier, a report containing 
the account of the financial situation. 
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Article VI. — 't'he audit-o^jSce will be composed 
of twehre ’membefs ‘appointed for lifo by Imperial 
Irade. None may be dismissed wjthout/ the reason 
statejJ as motive .for dismissal# be approved by a de- 
cision of the Chamber of Deputies, taken by a ' 
majority of votes’. 

Articl^ CVIJ. — The rank and qualifications 
required of the members of tTie audit-office, the 
details ‘of their duties, rules applicable in' case of 
resignation, of providing substitutes, of promotion 
and of pensioning off, as also the organisation of the 
offices, will’be determined by a special law. 


Provisional Administratio^j 

Article* »CVIII. — The .administration of the 
provinces \^ill he ffa’sed on the principle of decentral- 
ization. The details of this#organization,will be 
fixed by law. 

Article CIX. — A special law will regulate, on j 
larger basis, the elecjtion pf the Administrative Coun- 
cils of province ^vilayet] of district (sandjak) and of 
canton (fCaza), as also that of the General Council, 
which assembler* annually in the capital of each 
province. 

Article QX. — The duties of the General Provincial 
Council will be d.etermin^d by the same special law, 
and will include the faculty of ’debating, on subjects 
of public utility, ^uch as the establishment of means 
of communication, the organization of agricultural 
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interests, ^ the develo(jment of trade, coi^nmerce and 
agriculture, and the extension of, public' education ; 
the rights Vof lodging complaints to the competent 
authorities to obtain redress for- acts and deeds com- 
mjtted against the laws and regulations, either ia,the 
levying or gathering of t^xes, or in’any other matter. 

Article CXl. — In dach Kaza there will be a 
Council dealing with each of various communities. 
This Council will be charged with the control of : 
(i) The adrninistration of the revenues of the^ estates 
or of jthe funds vacouf (pious endowments), the special 
destination of which is determined by the express 
orders bf the. founders or by custom. (2) The use 
of funds derived from landed property given over, 
by testamentary disposition, to acts of charity and 
beneficence, (A The admirf’stration of funds for 
orphans, in accordance with v speciid regulations 
which rule the matter. Eac]i Council will be 
composed of members elected by the community it 
represents, in conforhiance with a special regulation 
to be established. The Councils will be amenable 
to the local authorities and the General Councils of 
the provinces. 

Article CXII. — Municipal affairs will be admin- 
istered at Constantinople and in the provinces by 
elected. Municipal Councils. Thu organization of 
the Municipal Councils, their duties, and the mode 
^of election of their members will be deti?rmii)ed by a 
special law. 
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Various Dispositions , 

• 

Article CXIII. — Should there ‘be any manifcsta- 
tionJ of a natuiT to presuppose disturbances in any 
part of the Empire, the lpiperi.il Government /has 
the right of there proclaiming a state of siege. The 
effects of ^he statp of siege ^consist in th» temporary 
suspensior/ of the civil laws. The method of admin- 
istration of the localities submitted to a stato of »iege 
will b^e regulated by a special law. To, His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan belongs I'he exclusive po^/er of 
expelling* ffgm the territory of the Empire all those 
who, frftm reliable information reseived*by .the 
Administration of Police, are recognized as being 
dangerous to the Safety of the State. 

Article CXIV.-y^Primary education will be, obli- 
gatory for a?fl Ottomans. Tl\e details of instruction 
will be defermined hy a special law. 

Article CXV. — No order of the Corfstitiitjon 
may, under any pretext whatever, be suspended or 
neglect.ed. 

Article CXVI.-^ln base of necessity, duly ascer- 
tained, Ithe Constitution may be modified in some of 
its regdlations. This modification is subordinate 
to the. following conditions: Every proponitioij of 
modjfi/:ations, presentedjeither by the Ministry wr 
by one or other of the Chambers, musP be submitted 
in the first place to the cieliberations of the Chamber 
of Deputies. If the proposition is approved by the 
majofity of two-thirds of the members of the Cham- 
ber, it is forwarded to the Senate. In the case where 
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the ^enate also adopt|l the proposed modification by 
the majority gf two-thirds of the Ssnators, ifcWill be 
submitted f^r the sanction of His Majesty the Sultan. 
If it is sanctioned by Iipperial Irade, it becomes law. 
Any condition of the Constitution being proposed 
fomodification remains'- in force until the proposi- 
tion, after having been submitted to the deliberations 
of the Chambers, has been sanctioned by, Imperial 
Irade. ■ 

C .!» _ _ « ^ 

Article CXVil.— The interpretation of the laws 
belonp to the Court r>{ Cassation for the civil and 
penal laws ; to the Council of State for admiji- 
istrative laws ;^and to the Senate for the regulations* 
of the Constitution. 

Article CXVIII.— All the conditions of the laws, 
regulations, ‘Adages and custom^^nctualfy in force-ron- 
tinu^ to be applied, so far as they hafe‘ not been 
modified or repealed By laws of .regulations. 

Artiple CXIX.— The provisional instruction of 
tht 10 Cheval, 1293 (October 16/28, 1876), concern- 
ing the General Assembly; will cease to have effect 
from the closing of the first session. 
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TJHE PERSIAN' CONSTITUTION I . 

• f 

The Electoral Law of Septembhr 9, 1906 

. ^ Regulation^for the Elections of the National Assembly^ dated Monday ^ 
JRajab 20, A.H. ^324 [-September 9 , a.d. 1906 ). 

First Section . 

RUL 5 S GOV^NING THE ELECTIONS 

Article ,4. — Th^ electors of the nation iif the 
well-protected realms of Persia in the Provinces and 
Departmssits shall be of the following classes : (i) 
Princes and the Qajar tribe ; (Ti) Doctors of *Diviiyty 
and^Students ; (iii) Nobl^ and Notables ; (iv) Mer- 
chants ; (v) Landed proprietors and peasants ; (vi) 
Trade-gui|ds. • . • 

Note, I.-L-The tribe^s in each province are reck- 
oned as» forming part of the inhabitants of that 
province, and have the right to elect subject to the 
establisThed conditions. 

II. ^ — By “ landed proprietor ” i§ meant tFc 
owner of an estate, and by “ peasant ” tfie tiller of the 
soil. * 

Article II.— ^he electors shall poskss the fol- 
lowing qualifications : (i) their age must not fall 

393 
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short of 25 years; {(A) they must be Eersian sub- 
jects ; (iii) tfey must be known* io <!he locality ; (iv) 
the landed ^proprietors ‘and peasants amongst them, 
must possess property, of a value, of at least one 
thpusand tumdns ( = about fjiod ) ; (v) the merchants 
amongst them mu:^t have a definite office and busi- 
ness ; (vi) the •members cf trade-guilds among^Jt them 
must belong to a recognized guild" must fie. engaged 
in a definite craft or trade, and must be in possession 
of a shop of which the rent cqrresponds with the 
average rents of the locality. 

Article III. — The persons who are'* entirely^ 
deprived of 'electoral rights are as fplldws : (i) 

women ; (ii) persons not within years of discretion, 
and those who stand in need of a legal guardian ; (iii) 
foreigners ; ‘'(iv) persons who^ age' falls shoxf, of 
twefity-five years ; (v) persons 'notorious for mis- 
chievous opinions ; (v'i) bankru.pts who have failed 
to prove that they were not culpable ; *(vii) mur- 
derers, ‘thieves, criminals, and persons who have 
undergone punishment according to the Islamic Law 
^s well as persons suspected of murder or theft, and the 
like, who have not legally exc,'dpated themselves ; (viii) 
persons actually serving in the land or sea forces. 

The persons who are conditionally deprived of 
electoral rights are as follows : (i) governors, and 
assistant governors, within the area of their govern- 
ments ; (-ii)' those employed in the military of police 

within the area of their appointments. 

^ ' 

Article IV. — Those elected must possess the 
following qualifications : (i) they .must know. Per- 
sian ; (ii) they must be able to read and write 
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Persian ; (Uii) they must be Penman subjects of Persian 
extraction (iv)* lji«y must be locally known ; (v) 
they must not be in goverritnent fmplq^ment ; (vi) 
their age must ^e not less thjin thirty or more than 
seventy ; (vii) they must have some insight iijto* 
affairs of State. 

Ar^cle V. — Those persons who are dd)arred from . 
being elecfted are : (i) vvomen ; *(ii) foreign subjects ; 
(iii) th^ose who are actually serving.in the land of sea 
forces.; (iv) fraudirtent bankrupts ; (v) persons who 
have been guilty of murdef or theft ; crinjinals ; 
persons wh*Q have undergone punishment conformably 
'with th*e Islamic Law ; and persons susp*ected of 
murder, theft and the like, who. have not legally 
exculpated themselves ; (vi) those whose age falls 
shojjt of thirty those who are notorious for 

evil doctrin*, or wrfo live in open sin. 

Article VI. — "fhe number of persons elected by the 
people in the different parts oi^Persia shall correspond 
with the total number of the inhabitants of that local- 
ity.' In each province (flydlat) six or twelve persons 
shall b6 elected ih accordance with the following tabfe, 
save in tht case of Tihran, when the number of those 
elected’shall be’as follows : (i) Princes and members 
of the 6ajar family, 4 ; (ii) doctors of Divinity and 
students, 4 ; (in) merchants, 10 ; (iv) land-ow/iers 
and^^asants, 10 ; (v) ttrade-guilds, 32, in nil, owe 
ffom each guild. 

In other provinces ayd departments the /lumbers 
shall Be as follows : (i) AzarbayJ^n, 12 ; ^ii) Khurasan, 
Sistan, 'TurbatTijrshiz, Quehan, Bujnurd, Shahrud and 
Bistam, 12 ; (iii) Gilan and Talish,6 ; (iv) Mazanda- 
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ran, ^Tunukabun, As/arabad, Firiizkuh and Dama- 
wand, 6 ; (v) Khamsa, Qazwm, S>rnnin and Dkbghan, 
6 ; (vi) Kiripan ai)d Baluthistan, 6 ; (vii) Fars and the 
Persian Gulf Ports, iz; (viii) .Arabistan, Luristan 
an^ Burujird, 6 ; (ix) Kirmanshahan and Garrus,„6 ; 
(x) Kurdistan and , Ramadan, 6 ; (xi) Isfahan, Yazd, 
Kashan, Qum. and Saw^, I2 (xii) ‘Iraq, ,<<Mala’ir 
Tuy Sirkan, Nihav/and, Kamra, ' Gulpayagan and 
Khwansar, 6. 

r 

Article VTI. — Each elector hJts one vote and can 
only vote in one class. 

Article VI|I. — The number of those e'ected to* 
the ‘National Consultative Assembly throughout the 
whole well-protected realms of Persia shall not 
exceed two hundred. In the^Jndividual towns of 
each,, province each class shall \Tissemble separately, 
elect one representative, and send him lO the chief 
town of that province. The delegates so elected 
must reside in the tov'n for which they are elected, 
or in the environs of that town. Three delegates 
thus elected in the individual towns of the provinces 
shall assemble in the chief town of the province, and 
shall elect members for the National Consultative 
Assembly according to the number specified in the 
above table for each province, so that they may 
present themselves to the National Considtative 
Assemblyj a,nd during the period of their appoint- 
ment, may discharge their duty and function, which 
is to guard the rights of the Government and the 
Nation. 

The electors are not absolutely compelled to elect 
[a deputy] out of their own class or guild. 
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Article IX. — In every place^ where election^ are 
carried* out *a CcfUncil [anjuman) shall be formed of 


well-known local representatives of ^the s^ classes of 
electors to supexvise the eleptions. This Council 
shalj be under the temporary supervision of tlje 


Governor or Deputy-Govefnor ojf that place. In 


this wd^two Councils shall be formed, 'one local and 
one provirfcial, th% former in each of the individual 
towns in tfie province, the latter in the chief town of 
the province. 


Article X. — Complaints in connection wit]i the 
elections «h?ijl not interfere with the carrying out of 
the elections ; that is to say, the Coun«ils mcfntioped 
above in Article IX shall investigate, such complaints 
without suspending* the elections. 

t 

Article XI. — Slymld any one complain of^ the 
local CouncJil, he shall refer^his complaint to the 
provincial XJouncil? and if his application be without 
effect, it Snail be referred to tbe National Consulta- 
tive Assembly. 

‘Article XII.— If any Member of the National 
Consultative Assernbly should f-esign or die, and if 
more than ’six .months intervene before the next 
[general,] elections, the Members of the Assembly 
shall elect [in hb place] one from his province. 

Aclicle XIII. — The local and provir\cial Coun-eil 
slfall send the names of the electors and*the’elected of 
each department to the ^.ecord Office {daftaf-khdna) 
of the’ NationarConsultative Assembly, where their 
namas shall be arranged in alphabetical order, and 
shall be printed and published for the information of 
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the public. 'So likewise, after the conclusion ^of the 
elections, thedocal Council shall, ?Afi*thin the Space of 
one week, qommunicate' the result of the election to. 
the provincial CounciL, 

' Article XIV. — Thosp elected in the individual 
towns of the province must .be provided^^vith a 
certificate from the local Counoil ; an.d in like 
manner those elected in the chief towns of the 
pro.'inccs must be provided with a certificate from 
the provincial Council, which th'ey must produce in 
the National Consultative Assembly. 

Article XV. — The election of the persons desig- 
nated shall be by a majority of votes. 

Article XVI. — After the election of the Members 
of the National Consultative Assembly, the nam/*s of 
those elected shall be recorded ii?'the Registry of the 
Assembly, and shall be'announced .in the newspapers. 

Article XVII. — The National Assembly of 
Eliictors shall be established in all towns where there 
is a resident Governor, which are divided into two 
categories. The local Governor, having regard to 
local requirements, is empowered to fix the place of 
the Assembly of Electors. 

Article XVIII. — The time and place of the 
election must be made known to all the people one 
rnbnth ’ beforehand by the local government, by 
means of printed leaflets and other suitable channels 
of advertisement. ‘ 

Article XIX. — Those elected . to represer>t the 
Capital and the various provinces shall proceed to 
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Tihran as quickly as 'possible' Since those ‘elected 
in the*pro\»inces«niusj: be elected in accordance with 
the Regulations, and since •consequently some con- 
siderable time will necessarily filapse before they can 
presdnt themselves, therefore* the representatives of, 
Tiliran shall be elected, and«the Assembly constituted 
immediately, so that it may ^proceed tp discharge its 
functions mntil the provincial representatives shall 
present thtmselves, nor shall the delay in the' arrival 

of th^fi latter cause the Assembly tp be inacfive.' 

• 

Article XX. — The living, expenses and annual 

allowance of the Members of the National Cbnsul- 

•• • • 

tative Assembly depends on the determination and 
sanction of the Assembly itself. 

Article XXI.-^The period for which the 
National ReprJ;sentat:ves are appointed shall be two 
years, after ,*vhich period fresh elections shall »take 
place throughout t^ic whole of Persia. 

Article XXII. — Complain^ regarding th^ Assem- 
bly and its Members respecting the carrying out»of 
the Elections, etc., must, •in so far as tl)ey refer to 
the Assembly, *be submitted , in writing to the 
President ‘of the Assenfbly, so that the subject of 
complaiht may* be investigated in the National 
Consulta*tive Assembly and judgment thereon de- 
livered., * 

^ Article XXIII. — No' Member of the Assembly 
can be*arresfed or detained on any pre*text without 
the permission pf the A^^^rnbly*, unless ht shall 
publicly, commit some crime or misdemaanour. 

t , * 

AIJ written or spoken statements of Members of 
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the 4886111^/ on the affairs of the Government and 
the Nation shjill be free, except ,in^ oases where such 
writings or statements of any Member shall be con- 
trary to the public good, and, according to the 
ei^actments of the Most Luminous Law [of Islam], 
shall deserve punishment. In such cases, by per- 
mission of the Assembly, persons of this deswiption 
shall be brought befpre the Court ef Cassation. 

Article XXIV. — Government officials and em- 
ployees of government offices who are elected in a 
representative capacity as members of the Ass’embly 
shall quit their previous service, and while employed 
in this capacity shall have no right to intervene or* 
concern themselves in their former office or in any 
other [similar] service, otherwise their representative 
function and^ membership shall be null and void. 


Second SectioiC 

TUP CONDUCT OF THE ELECTION AT^D REGISTRATION OF 
VOTES, AND THE CONDITIONS THEREOF 

Article XXV. — The election of Members of the 
National Consultative Assembly in the Capital, and in 
the towns of large, moderate or small size, will take 
place in the presence of the Governor, or Deputy- 
Governor,’ under the supervision of the Council 
{anjuman). mentioned in Article IX, 

Article XXVI. — Election shall be by votes, and 
by absolute or relative majority. In case of an 
equality of Votes, the determination of the ejected 
[candidate] shall be effected by a [second] voting. 
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Article»|CXVII. — The Polling day for the Election 
[ of Members to Hl^e .Assembly ‘and tha recording of 
votes shall, in whatever year it takes place, be on 
a Friday,^ with^ due observance of the following 
arrarfgements. 

^First, the votfng shall take place in the presence, 
of the^overnor, the' local .Council asd the electors 
who are present. • 

Seconafy, for the organization of the electpral 
court •the Councils {cinjiimans) meirtioncd in Article 
IX shall be responsible. 

Thirdly^ the voting-paper shall be of whitepaper 
h^ing n (3 sign. 

Fourthly, each of the voters shall inscribe his vote 
on this Voting-paper outside [i.c. before he enters] 
the electoral court, and shall give it, closed up, to 
one qf the members of the above-mentiolied Council 
who shall designated [for that purpose], who, in 
the presence of all, chall throw’ it into the ballot-box. 

Fifthly^ one of the members of the Council {anju- 
man) mentioned in Article 1 ^ shall compare the 
names of those voting witji a list furnished to him. 

Article XXVfll. — Before the votes are taken, one 
of the Members of the Council slrall lock the ballot- 
box, which shall be setiled by two others, while 
another iVlember of the Council shall take charge of 
the key, * * . 

^Article XXIX. — After the voting hjs’ bten con- 
cluded, the iJd of the box shall be opened, the voting- 

papers shall be counted in^he presence of all, and the 

% 

^ FrMay is chosen becaVise in Persia, as in otlier Mahommedan 
) countries,^ it is a general holiday. 


D D 
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majofity and minority shall be verified by'^the list [of 
persons entitled to Vote], while, several of" those 
present shalj, under the' supervision of the Council, 
and in the presence of' all, set themselves to work out 
thp result of the voting. 


Article XXX.-^Voting-papers on which nothing 
is written, or' which bfiar illegibly inscripdons, or 
which fail to specify clearly the name of the, Candidate 
votdd for, or on which the voter has inscribed his 
own name, shall not be taken into account, but shall 
be noted in the minutes. Thereafter the result of 
the election shall be proclaimed in a loud voice, ag^d 
shall be*" declared by the president of the* electoral* 
court. 


Article XXXI. — Should the number of Members 
elected by the people exceed th^ number fixed upon, 
those persons will be regarded as elected who possess 
seniority of age. Otherwise, should the occasion 
allow, thje votes will b,e recounted. If, after- the votes 
have been recounted, it appears that the number of 
voting-papers exceeds the. -number of electors, , the 
election shall be regarded as null and void, and a 
fresh election shall be held. 

Article XXXII. — The Members elected for 
Tihran shall choose from amongst, themselves one 
President, two Vice-presidents, and four Secretaries, 
and the Assembly shall then be opened under the 
Honorary Presidency of His Imperial and Most 
Sacred Majesty (may^ God i^mmortalize his reign !). 

Article XXXIII. — The President, the two, Vice- 
presidents, and the Secretaries of the National Con- 
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sultative Apembly sh'all, with the approval of the 
Members of tho ^s^embly, be^changesd once a year. 
In renewing the election • of the p^sons above 
mentioned, it is^understood th'at regard shall always 
bejpTaid to the majority of votes of the Assembly. 


THE PERSIAN ‘CONSTITUTION, II 
The fuNDAMENTAi Laws of December 30, 1906 

The Fundamental Law of Persia ^ promulgated in the reigfi of the 
la'k Muzaffiirud-Din Shdh^ and ratified by him on YJgada 14, 1324 
December^ 1906). 

On the ConsvTitution of the Assembly 

Article I.— The National Consultati\:e Assembly 
is founded* ^nd estiifblished in conformity with* the 
Farman, fcwinded justice, dated the fourteenth of 
the Secoi^ Jumada, a.h. 1324 ( = August 5, 1908). 

Article II. — The National Consultative Assembly 
represents t,he whole of the people of Persia, who 
[thus] participate* in the economic and political affair^ 
of the country.' 

Article III. — The National Consultative Assembly 
shall consist of tjie Members elected in Tihran and 

the provinces, and shall be held in Tihran. 

• ■ > ’ » 

• A'rtjcle JV. — The number of elected Members 

has been fixbd, in accordance with jthc Electorial Law 
separately promulgated, a^one hundred and sixty-two, 
but in^cafse of necessity tne number above mentioned 
may be increased to two hundred. 
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Article V. — The Members shall be .'elected for 
two whole y©ars. This period shall begin 6n the 
day when all the representatives from the provinces 
shall have arrived in Tihran. On the conclusion of 
'this period of two years, fresh representatives shall be 
^elected, but the people s’nall have the option of re- 
electing any of their former Representatives 'whom 
' they ‘wish and with, whom they are satisfied. 

Artide VI. — The Members elected to represent 
Tihran shall, so soon as they meet, have the right to 
constitute the Assembly, and to begin their discussions 
and deliberations. During the period preceding the 
arrival of provincial delegates, their decisions shall* 
depend for their validity and due execution on the 
majority [by which they are cairied]. 

Article 7 II. — On the opening of the debates, at 
least two-thirds of the Members of the ’ Assembly 
shall be present, and, when the vOie is taken, at least 
three-quarters. A m^'iority shall be obtained only 
wh'en more than half of those present in the Assembly 
record their votes. 

t- o 

Article VIII. — I'he periods of session and recess 
of the National Consultative Assembly shall be deter- 
mined by the Assembly itse'lf, in accordance with 
such internal regulations as itself shall formulate. 
Ab'er the summer recess, the Assembly mu^ con- 
tinue open and in session from the fourteenth day of 
the Balance, which corresponds with the festival of 
the opening of the' First Assembly. - 

Article IX. — The National Consultative Assembly 
can sit on occasions of extraordinary public holidays. 
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Articld^X. — On tfie opening of the AssemUly, an 
Addr6»s sliall be* presented fey it ta His Imperial 
Majesty, and it shall afterv\?ards have tjie honour of 
receiving an aijswej' from that Aoyal and August 
qi^arter. 

Article XI. — Members of the Assembly, on taking 
their seiH;,s, shall .take and •Aibscribc to the follQvving. 
form of’qath : 

[Form of the Oath.) 

“*We the undersigned take God to witnc^ss, and 
sjvear oij the Qwi’an, that, so long as the rights of 
'the Assembly and its Members ar^ observed and 
respected, in conformity with thes.c Regulations, we 
will, so far as possible, discharge, with the utmost 
truth, uprightness, diligence and endeavour, the 
dutfes corifided to yjs ; that' we will acf loyally and 
truthfully towards our just and honoured Sovereign, 
commit no treason in respect of either the founda- 
tions of^'he Throne or the Rights of the Ihiople, and 
will consider only the advantage and .well-being of 
Pei«sia.” 

t 

Article XH. — No oiic, on a’nj pretext or excuse, 
shall Have * any right,, without the knowledge and 
approval of the National Consultative Assembly, to 
molest its Memhers. Even in case of the Members 
committing some crime <or misdemeanour, and bejng 
aj^reste^d fia^rante delicto., any punishm’ent inflicted 
upon him • must be with the cognizance of the 
Assembly. 

Article XIILf— ‘The deliberations of the National 
Consultative Assembly, in order that effect ma_y be 
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given# to their results, must be public. According to 
the Internal R«egulatidns of the Asseinbly,' journalists 
and spectatoi^s have the right to be present and listen, 
but not to speak. Newspapers may print and publish 
til the debates of the Assembly, provided they do sot 
phange or pervert their meaning, so that the public 
may be informed of the s,>d3jects of discussion, ali’d the 
detail of what takes place. Every d'ne, subject to his 
payijig due regard to the public good, may discuss 
them in the public Press, so that no matter may be 
veiled or hidden from any person. Therefofe all 
newspapers, provided that their contents ,be not in- 
jurious tp any one of the fundamental principles of 
the 'Government or the Nation, are authorized and 
allowed to print and publish all matters advantageous 
to the public interest, such as the debates of the 
Assembly, a-d’d the opinions of the people on these 
debates. But if any one, actuated by interested 
motives, shall print in the newspapers or in other 
publications anything, contrary to what has been 
mentioned, or inspired by slander or calumny, he will 
render himself liable to cross-examination, judgment 
and punishment, according to law. 

Article XIV. — The National Consultative As- 
sembly shall organize and arrange, in accordance 
with separate and distinct Regulations called “ the 
Internal Code of Rules,” its. own affairs, sucly as the 
election' of a President, Vice-presidents, Secretaries, 
and other officers, the arrangements of the debates 
and divi'sions, etc. 
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Oh TrtE Dwtje^ of the Assembi^ and its 
Limitations And Rights^ 

Article XVT — 'Phe National Consultative i^s-, 
sembly has the right in all .questions to, propose any 
measure which it regards as conducive to the well- 
being o?'<he Government and the People, after due . 
discussion and deliberation thereof in all sincerity and 
truth*;* and, having due regard tq the majbrity of 
votes, to submit suCh measure, in complete confidence 
and security, after it has received the approval.of the 
Senate, by ’means of the First Minister of the State, 
so that It .may receive the Royal Approval and be 
duly carried out. 

Article XVI. — All laws necessary to strengthen 
thelfoundations of the State -and Throne* <ind to set in 
order the ‘affairs of‘the Realm and the establisliment 
of the Mrnistries,5Au8t be submitted for approval to 
the Nateonal Consultative Assembly. 

Article XVII. — The National Consultative As- 
sernbly, shdll, when occasion arises, bring forward 
such measures, as shall neceSsary for the creation, 
modific,atioh, cpmpletion or abrogation of any law, 
and, subject to the approval of the Senate, shall 
submit it for th^ Royal Sanction, so that due effect 
may thereafter be given |to it. 

Article* XVIII. — The regulation of all financial 
matters, tfie construction and .regulation, of the 
Budget, all chafiges in /fiscal arrangements, the ac- 
ceptane’e or rejec,tion of all incidental and subordinate 
expeuditdre, as also the new Inspectorships [of 
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Finaijce] whifih will be foundeci by the Government, 
shall be subject to the' approval of the Asst'mbly. 

Article XIX.— t-Thf Assembly has the right, after 
the Senate has given its approval,‘'to demand from, the 
Ministers of State that effect shall be given to the 
measures thus approved for the reform of the figances 
and the facilitation of “‘co-operation betyvcen the 
different departmentsf'of the Government by division 
of the departments and provinces of Persia and their 
governments, 

Apticle XX. — The' Budget of each Ministry shall 
be concluded during the latter half of each^year for,, 
the following 'year, and shall be ready fifteen days 
before the Festival of the Naw-ru?.^ 


Article XXL — Should it at any time be necessary 
to introduce, modify or abrogate any Fundamental 
Law regulating the [functions ,qf the] Ministries, 


such change shall be made only with the approval of 
the Assembly, irrespeciwe of whether the necessity 


for*such action has been declared by the Assembly or 
enunciated by the responsible Ministers. ‘ ” 


Article XXII, — Any proposal to transfer or sell any 
portion of the [National] resources, dr of the' control 
exercised by the Government or the Throne, or to 
effect any change in the boundaries "and frontiers of 
th«?‘'Kiagdorn, shall be subjedt to the approval of the 
National Consultative Assembly. 


Article XXIIT — iWitho^it the approval of the 

^ The Naw-ruzj or Persian New Year’s Day, falls about March 
21 in each year. 
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National Gpuncil, no concession for the formation of 
any pftblic’Compajny. of any sort shall, iinder any plea 
soever, be granted by the State. 

Article XXfV.— The cosaclusion of treaties and 
covenants, the granting of commercial, industrial, 
agricultural and other concessions, irrespective of» 
whetheiv^hey be^to Persial*i*or foreign subjects, ^shall 
be subjecj to the approval of tlfe National Consulta- 
tive Assembly, with the exception of trcatie# which, 
for reasons of Stats and the public advantage, must 
be kept secret. 

. “ Article* XX V. — State loans, under whatever title, 
whether internal or external, must be Contracted only 
with the cognizance and approval of the National 
Consultative Assembly. 

Article XXVI.— The construction of railroads or 
chaussees, whether at the expepse of the Government, 
or of any Com^hy, whether autochthonous or 
foreign^ depends on the apjjroval of the ^National 
Consultative Assembly. 

’Article* XXVII. — Wherever the Assembly ob- 
serves any deiect .in laws, or any neglect in 
giving effect to, them, it shall notify the same to the 
Minister responsible for that department, who shall 
furnish all necessary explanations. 

Article XXVIII. — ^ould any Miijisten^ acTi'hg 
under rfnisa^prehension, issue on the Royal Authority, 
whether in writing or by word, of moutl>, orders 
conflicting witl/one ofjfthe laws which have been 
enacted* and hav^ received the Royal Sanction, and 
shall jdmh his negligence and lack of attention, he 
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shall^ according to the law, be person ally, Responsible 
to His Imperial and Most Sacred Mkjesty.'' ♦ “ 

f 

Article XXIX'. — Should a Minister fail to give a 
^a^tisfactory account of any affair cofttormably to. the 
laws which have received the Royal Sanction, 3nd 
should it appear irr his case that a violation o^ such 
law has beesi committed,'* or that hp has tr?.«5sgressed 
the lim'Its imposed ' [on him], the Asseqably shall 
denland'his dismissal from the Royal Presence, and 
should his treason be clearly established in the Court 
of Cassation, he shall 'not again be employed in the 
service of the State. 

I 

Article XX’X. — The Assembly shall, at any time 
when it considefs it necessary, have the right to 
make direct representations to the R.oyal Presence 
by means of "a Committee consisting of the President 
and six of its Members chosen by the"Six Classes. 
This Committee must ask perm«]ssion for, and the 
appointment of a time for approaching thp Royal 
Pr^sence‘ through the '’Master of the Ceremonies 
{Wajir-i-Darljur). 

Article XXXI. — Ministers have the right to be 
present at the Sessions of the National Consultative 
Assembly, to sit in the placfcs appointed fpr them, 
and to listen to the debates of the Assembly. If 
th^y^ consider it necessary they may ask the President 
of*^ the Assembly for permission to speak, and may 
give such explanations as may be necessary fdr 
purposes^ of discussion and investigation. 
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On*th^\Represe?iitation of Affairs to the 
National Consult atjve .Assembly 

^Article XXXII. — Any individual may submit !n* 
writing to the Petition Department of the Archives, 
of the Assembly a statement of his own case, or of 
any critJSsms or tomplaints. If the matter conterns * 
the Assefhbly itself it •will give him a satisfactory 
answtfr*; but if it concerns one of* the Ministries it 
will refer it to tffat Ministry, which will inquire 

into the matter and return a sufficient answer. 

^ • 

Article . XXXIII. — New laws which are needed 
shall be drafted and revised in the •Ministries which 
are respectively responsible, and shall then be laid 
before the Assembly by the responsibly Ministers, 
or by the»J?rime Minister. After being appiioved 
by the Assembly,^ffi ratified +)y the Royal signature, 
they shall be duly put in force. 

Article XXXIV. — The President of, the Assert/hly . 
can,* in casa of necessity, Either personally, or on the 
demand of ten Members of the Assembly, hold *a 
private conference,’ cornprised of a selected number 
of Menqbers of the A’ssembly, with any Minister, 
from which private meeting newspaper correspon- 
dfents arfid spectators shall be excluded, and at wffich 
other* Members of the Assembly shall rvot Ifave tne 
ri|;ht ft) be/^present. The result of thtf deliberations 
of such secret conference shall, .however, Only be 
confirmed when *it has been deliberate4 in the said 
conference in presjence of three-quarters of those 
selected [to serve on it], and carried by a majority of 
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vote». * Should the proposition [in question] not be 
accepted in the private conference^ it pall* hot be 
brought forward in the Assembly, but shall be passed 
over in silence. 

Article XXXV . — If such private conference shall 
‘‘have been held at the demand' of the President of 
, the Assembly, he has tK'e right to hiform the public 
of so much of the deliberation as he shalh deem ex- 
pedient"; ' hut if the private conference has beeji held 
at the demand of a Minister, the disclosure of the 
■deliberations depends-' on the permission of that 
Minister. 

Article Xl^XVI. — Any Minister can withdraw 
any matter which he has proposed to the Assembly 
at any point in the discussion, unless his statement 
has been made at the instance of the Assembly, in 
which case the withdrawal of the matter depends on 
the consent of the Assembly. 

r, 

Article XXXVII.— If a measure introduced by 
any Minister is not accepted by the Assembly it 
shall be returned supplemented by the observations 
of the Assembly ; and the responsible Minister, after 
rejecting or accepting the criticisms of the Assembly, 
can propose the aforesaid measure a second^ time to 
the Assembly. 

Artkle XXXVIII. — The Members of theNational 
Consultative Assembly must clearly and plainly 'signify 
their rejection or acceptance of measures, and no one 
has the right to persuade or threaten them in record- 
ing their votes. The signification by the Members 
of the Assembly of such rejection or acceptance ^ 
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must be effected in * such manner th’at newspaper 
corresppndtlits aftd,spfctators also may jjerceive it, that 
is to say, tneir intention mast be signified by some 
outward sign, qs [the employment *of] blue and 
wWfe voting papers, or the like. 


The PjioPOSAL of IV^easures’on the Part ok 
THE Assembly 

Article XXXIX. — Whenever any measure is. 
proposed, on, the part of one of the Members of the 
'Assembly it can only be discussed when, at leiffet fifteen 
Members of the Assembly shall approve the discussion 
of that measure. In such case the proposal in question 
shall be forwaMed in writing to the Prc;sident of the 
Assembly, .v^ho has, the right to arrange that it , shall 
be subjected to a preliminary investigation in a 
Committee of InfJiTiry. 

Article XL. — On the occasion of the (fiscussion 
and.investigation of the n^easure mentioned in Article 
XXXIX, whether in the Assenjbly'br in the Com- 
mittee of. Inquiry,* norice shall be given by the 
Assembly to thfc responsible Minister, if any, con- 
cerned in the measure, that if possible he himself, 
or, if not, his Assistant Minister, shall he jvescmt in 
the Assembly, so that tAe debate may take place .ti 
the prtsenc^ of one or other of them. • ' 

The draft of the [proposed] , measure, with its 
additions, must tie sent from l^n days^to a month 
before the time (^ith the exception of matters added 
at the.Ust'moment) to the responsible Minister ;^and 
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so likewise 'the day of its" discussion^ must be 
determined beforehand. After the n^jasure has 
been discussed in the -presence of the responsible 
Minister, arid in' case it should, by, a majority of 
.v(ittes, receive the approval of the Assembly, it shall 
be officially transmitted is writing to the responsible 
Minister, so that he may take' the necessary-steps 
. [for its execution]. 

i 

'•Arti.«’’e XLI. — If the responsible Minister cannot, 
for any reason, agree with the Assembly abbut a 
measure proposed by it, he must offer his excuses to 
it and' give it satisfaction. 

Article XLII. — Should the National Corisultative 
Assembly demand explanations on any matter from 
the responsible Minister, the Minister in question 
must give an answer, which answer must not be 
postponed unnecessarily or without plausible reason, 
save in the case of secret measi^es, the secrecy of 
which for some definite period is to the advantage 
of the State- and the people. In such cases', op the 
lap^e of the definite period the responsible Minister 
is bound to disclg'se this measure in the Assembly. 


On the Conditions regulating the Formation 
' OF THE SfNATE 

Article 5^1.111. — Thereshall be constituted another 
Assembly, entitled the Senate, consisting of sixty 
Members, the sessions of which, after its constitu- 
tion, shall be complementary to th^ sessions^ of the 
National Consultative Assembly. 
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ArticletXLIV. — The Regulations bf the* Senate 
must ‘Ije ibproyejJ Jjy the National Consultative 
Assembly. ' 

Article XL>.— The Members of this Assemb\y, 
shill be chosen from amongiit the well-informed, dis- 
cerning, pious and respected persons of the Realm.' 
Thirty oi them %hall be nominated on "the piift of 
His Infperial Majesty, (fifteen of the people^ of 
"Tihr^^ and fifteen of the people ^f the PTclVinces), 
and tljirty by the bJation (fifteen elected, by the people 
of Tihran, and fifteen by the people of the Provinces).' 

0 * 

Artioie XLVI. — After the constitution* of the 
Senate all ' proposals must be approved by both 
Assemblies. If those proposals snail have been 
originated in • the Senate, or by the ^ Cabinet of 
Miiflsters, they must first be' amended aild corrected 
in the Senafe and accepted by a majority of votes, 
and must* then b«?^approved by the National Con- 
sultati^ Assembly, But pr(^')osals brought^ forward 
by the National Consultative Assembly must, on >he^ 
contrary, g<j from this Assembly to the Senate, except 
in the ‘case of financial matter*, wTiich belong ex- 
clusively "tew the National Consultative Assembly. 
The decision df the Assembly, in respect to the 
above-mentioned proposals, shall be made known to 
the Se^^te, so tfiat it in turn may commun^ca;^- its 
observations to the National Assembly, bijt the lattei,* 
after d«e discussion, is free to accept of reject these 

observations of the Senate, 

- • * 

Article XLVII — So long as the Sehatc has not 
been convoked, proposals shall, after being approved 
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by tlfe *National Consultative Assembly, receive the 

Royal 'assent, pnd shall then have, the foiPre orf law, 

< ' 

Article KLVIIl.-'-If any proposal, after under- - 
^^ing criticism and revision in the Sdiiate, be referred 
by a Minister to the Natipnal Consultative Assembly, 
‘and be not accepted, such disputed proposal shall, in 
. case of its being of impdirtance, be ,reconsi(le''ed by a 
third Assembly composed of Members of the Senate 
and' M^m’bers of the National Consultative Assembly 
elected in equal moieties by Members of the two 
Assenqblies. The decision of this [third] Assembly 
shall be read out in the National Council. . If it he 
then accepted, ^well and good. If not, a full account ' 
of the matter shall be submitted to the Royal Pre- 
sence, and should the Royal judgment support the 
view of the National Consultative Assembly, it shall 
become effective ; but if not, orders wjjll . be is’sued 
for a fresh discussion and investigation. If again no 
agreement of opinion results, and -the Senate, by a 
majority# of two-thirds, v approves the dissoluti,pn of 
Ahe^ NationaL Consultative Assembly, this approval 
being separately ^affirmed by'the Cabin^J ot Ministers, 
then the Imperial Command will be issued for the 
dissolution of the National Consultative Assembly, and 
at the same time orders shall be given for the hold- 
ing of fresh elections, the people, hov/cver, having 
the right to re-elect their fqrmer representatives. * 

Article XLIX, — The new representatives of 
Tihran «must present themselves within the space of 
one month, and the Representatives of the provinces 
within the space of three months.-- .When the r.epre- 
sentatives of the Capital are present, the ■ Assembly 
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shall be opened, and Shall begin its labours, buv they 
shall ftpt dilcuss*di^pvited proposals until the provincial 
representatives shall arrive. » If, after the arrival of all 
its Members,Vt,he new Assembly sh^l by a clear 
majbrity confirm the first de’cision. His Most Sacitd 
and Imperial M'ajesty shal> approve that decision o^ 
the National Consultative ^J^ssembly, and shall order 
it to bfi*’ carried ’into effect. 

A&ticle L. — In each electoral periCfTj which 
consbts of two years, orders for the renewal of 
representatives shall not be given more than once> 

Article ’LL — It is agreed that the kings of our 
successors and posterity shall regard as* a duty of their 
sovereign state an,d an obligation* incumbent upon 
them the maintenance of these laws and principles, 
which we have established and put i’>to force for 
the strengthening of the edifice of the State, thd' con- 
solidation of th^v 4 oundations of the Throne, the 
superimepdenCe of the machinery of Justice, and 
the t^nquillity of the Natfon.'^ 

Zigada 14, I324’'k 
{= December 30, 1906). 

“These Fundamehtal Laws of tlie National 
Consultative ' A.ssembly and the Senate, containing 
fifty-on<^ Articles, are c^orrect. 

‘Dhu’l-Qa‘da 14, a. h. 1324” ’ 

( = December 30, 1.906). 

(^Underneath fhe concluding words is the signature 
of tl^e^laie Shah, Muzaffaru’d-Din, and on the back 

EE ’ 
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of tlj^ page are the seals of the Crown. Prince or 
Wali-’-dhd (the. present Shah, Muliammafif ‘Al»), and 
of the late Mushira’d-Ds^wla.] 


THE PERSIAN CONSTITUTION HI 

“ ' '■ 

The .^Supplementary Fundamental Laws of 
October 7, 1907 

The following fundamental principles are added 
to the Constitutional Laws of the Persian Empire 
granted hy His Late Majesty MuzafFar-ed7Din th*e. 
Just,' the i4th'Zigada of the year 1324 (December 
30, 1906). 


General Disposi'5;[ons 

Article I. — The official religion of Persia B^.Shiite 
.Islalmism. The Sovereign of the Empire must profess 
this Religion ^nci. further it^ prosperity. 

Article II. — The Persian Parliament, which is 
instituted by the Will of Gofl, of the Sovereign and 
of the People, must in its deliberations conform with 
Islamitic, laws. As the heads of the 'Church have to 
(fecid^ whether the new lawi are or are not ia con- 
formity with the doctrine of Islamism, it is of^clally 
decreed, that Parliament shall always nunlber among 
its Members five Professorsof Canonical Law (meutph- 
tehid), men of proved integrity, wide learning, and 
thoroughly conversanf with the requirements of their 
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age. Tht manner of their election is as foHows : 
All Ife^dslif C?er^y.and ProfeSsors of*Canonital Law 
shall chooae among themlielyes ^ twen^ty persons of 
eminence wn>sg past records have proved their im- 
partial spirit, and shall lay tfieir names before Parfia*- 
ment. From arnopg thesfe twenty, Parliament will 
seledt five by ballot to form, air Ecclesiastical Council, 
to whdfm will be submitted all weighty ^questions' 
concerning projected laVvs touching upon or^ivolving 
Islami'tic matters. 

0 

Article III. — The Frpntiers, Provinces and Dis- 
tricts of»th9 Persian Empire can only be modified in 
pursuance of the law. 

Article IV. —.The capital of‘ the Empire is 
Teheran. 

*ArticlQ/V. — The National Flag of the Empire is 
green, white and rjtd, with the emblem of the lion 
and the sun. 

Article VI. — The security of the, persons 'anil- 
property of a^ens living'in Persia i^^gtiaranteed, and 
every liberty is Assured to them* upon condition that 
they confbwn with the laws of the country. 

Article VII. — Tj^e Constitution is inviolable as a 
whole and in al^ its d*etails. 


Right!) of the PERsvv^f Nation 

Article VIII. >— All Persians are equal in the eyes 
of thewkw*. 
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c c ^ » 

Article IX. — The life, property, hbnjes, and 
honour of individuals are inviolable, ani5' above all 
attack. The infringeni’ent of the liberty of any 
person whomsoever is prohibited ^kcept in cases 
determined by law. , 

( 

Article X. — Ex’Cept in c^se of crime no one can 
'be arrested save on a^ warrant in gcod and due form 
and in accordance with the laws of the country issued 
by the Proctor or a head of the Courts of Justice.' 
Even then it is indispensable that ihe Cause of Arrest 
be communicated to the person arrested, either im- 
mediately or at latest before the expiration of twenty- 
four- hours. r 

Article XI. — No one can be compelled to appear 
before other than the competent Court, or choose a 
Court against his own desire. 

Article XII. — No punishmei-'^^can be ordered or 
put into execution except in pursuance of the law. 

C L tv 

'Article XIII. — The privacy of the home is 
inviolable. No^.one may forcibly ent^r any residence 
save in cases determined by law. ^ ^ 

Article XIV. — A Persian cannot be entiled, or 
prevented from living in any one part of the country, 
nor £?n he be forced to choose any place of residence 
unless ia pursuance with law. 

^ J . 

Art;icle XV. — No one can be deprived of their 
property except by purchase, and ^fter payipent of 
the agreed price. 

Article XVI. — The confiscation of movable and 
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immovjbf^ property by way of penalty is absolutely 
prohibited ^xcepfr in cases specified by law. 

Article XiP'n.— A proprietor diay n'ot be molested 
in the enjoyment of his ffroperty except in ca’sCs 

determined by law. 

• 

Article XVIJI. — Education and instruction, in all 
sciences’,^ industries and. arts are’ absolutely free from 
' all restriction. 

Article XIX. — The establishment o"f schools at th^; 
expense ^of the State, as'well as compulsory *educa- 
. tion, mq^t hfe in conformity with the regulatvons issued 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction, under whose 
direction are placed all universities ’and colleges. 

./\.rticle X^. — The Press in general, is absolutely 
free, save ‘where it affects the Islamitic faith. » The 
censorship of the lii'ess is prohibited. Nevertheless, 
in cases of coirtravention of the law relating to the 
Press^”‘the publisher and editor ^hall he piftiished in 
, conformity with such Jaw. If the* editor is aic 
inhabitant ’of ^nd is known,*he 'alone shall 

punished^ and »the .pubbsher, newsagents and staff of 

the paper shall Jje exen^pt from all responsibility. 

• 

Article ’ XXL — Meetings and demonstrations 
which, 4^^ not prejudicisfl to religion or publi’c i^iterest 
and. Order are absolutely free throughout •the’Empire*. 
All p^rsoPiP., however, taking part in ^uch meetings 
are prohibited from carrying arms. They must in 
this respect abide by the provisions , of the law. 
Meeifings ^ in public places and in streets are also 
subject ‘♦to police regulations. 
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Article XXII. — The secrecy of letters is /Guaran- 
teed in a generd way. Letters cknflot be confiscated 
or opened save in exceptional cases specified by law. 

* ‘ Article XXIII. — Telegrams cannot be published 
yv^ithout the authority of the addressee, nor confiscated 
save in cases specified by law. 

Article XXIV. — Aliens may adopt Persian nation- 
ality. Tht-ir change of nationality, their right, to 
remain Persian subjects, or their e, occlusion from this 
privilege are subject to special dispositions. 

Article XXV. — No authorization is required 
where complaint has to be lodged against officials for 
failure in the discharge of their duties, except in the 
case of Ministers, when special laws mus^t be followed. 


Public Powers 

» V X ^ 

Article XXVI. — All power comes from the 
nation, and the pi^anner of e'mploying ^uch power is 
regulated by Constitutional Laws. 

Article XXVII. — The Powers are divided into 
three classes — 

(iy* Legislative power, cor making an^ 

improving existing laws. This power belongs to 
H.M. the Shah, the Chamber of Deputies, and to 
the Senate. Each one of these ^ three has the 
initiative of Jaw, but in order for the law to Oc 
valid it must conform to Islamitib laws,, must be 
votpd by the two Chambers, and must receive the 
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Imperial Sanction. Nevertheless, in the case qi the 
laws *r^latong fo«the Budget,* the wiitiative* rights 
belong par^ularly to fhe* Chamber of Deputies. 
The interprmtion .of the law also b^ongs to this 
CJiamber. 

(ii) The Judicial Power consists in distinguish- 
ing 'between justice and , injustice.. This power 
belongs^ when religion is in qiif:stion, to the Ecclesi-. 

^astical Courts ; civil q\iestions are tried in^yie Civil 
Courts. 

(iii) The Executive Power belongs to H.M. the 
Shah, /. e. the laws are executed in the name oS H.M*. 

, hy his ijlinisters in manner prescribed by the law. 

Article XXVIII. — The three. Powers are, and 
shall remain, distinct and separate each from the 
othprs. 

ArticJe'^XXIX. — The affairs of each provinde and 
district, shall^;)^ administered with the co-operation 
of the. rrmnicipallties of suclj district. 

. Article XXX.— The.members of the Chamber of 
Deputies and^fethe Senate are conisidered collectivply 
as the rep/esdntatives "of the entire nation, and not, 
each ohe apart^ as the representative of the province, 
district or tq^n which has elected him. 

Aftkle XXXI.— No one can be at ‘tHfe same 
yme a member of both houses. 

Article XXXII.— A member, of Parliair/ent who 
Ifttepts^ an office remunerated’ by the^ State, cannot 
retain his seat. • He can only re-enter Parliament on 
resigning his salaried position and on re-election. 
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Atrticle XXXIII. — Every member of Parliament 
has a right to« be informed off the' affairs of the 
nation. 

r 

, Article XXXIV. — The deliberations of the Senate 
are not valid if the Chamber of Deputies is nbt 
sitting. 


w 

Rights of the Sovereign 

Article XXXV. — The Sovereignty is a ch'krge 
confided through Divine Inspiration by the nation 
to the Sovereign. 

Article XX!!^VJ. — The Constitutional Sovereignty 
of Persia is vested in the person 6f H.M. Ali Shah 
Kadjar and hir heirs in succession. 

Aiticle XXXVII. — The inheritance to'^che throne 
falls, in the case of there being ^'c<'Tal children, to 
the eldest son, whose ^^mother is a princess of Persian 
orig^. Should the' Sovereign have no son,' the 
succession belqngs to the pro nee who is his near/;st 
relative. But slTould a son afterwards fee born to the 
Sovereign the succession will revert to him. 

Article XXXVIII.— When the heiV to the throne 
is proclaimed Sovereign he cannot assu,m^ fhe govern- 
ment dnless he has completed his eighteen-*h' year. 
If under' thisr age both Chambers together elect a 
Regent who g'overns until the Sovereign ‘attains his 
majority. 

Article X^XIX. — No Sovereigni can ascend^the 
throne without having taken previous to his cor.ona- 
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tion, before both Chambers assembled the 

folloWiiig loath— ^ 

“ I take''‘^lmighty God as my Witness and I 
swear on the Koran and oru -all that is dear to tlie 
Cfeator that I &hall emplay all my powers for the 
furtherance of the ‘intfegfity ,and independence of 
Persia »nd for the preservanon of her territory and, 
the riglUs of the nation: that’ I will maintain the 
^und^pfiental laws of the Constitution and'^fll reign 
in conformity with the established Ijiws. That I 
will further the prosperity of the Shiite religion ;■ 
that I will, not forget in my actions and in my 
*conduct*the presence and control of {Almighty God, 
that I will have no aim but the greatness and welfare 
of my country. I call upon God Almighty to aid 
me^in the services I have to render to <my nation in 
the*path o4*pi'ogress and I invoke all the Saints that 
they may, come to aid.” ^ 

Artick XC!*— Any Regent v^bo may be appointed 
must'take the same oath. 

‘Article* Xf:,!.— When a Soyeretgti 'dies, the two 
Chambers assemble- in their own right, at the latest 
two days after his death- 

Article XdLlJ.— If the death of a Soverei^m ^occurs 

when commission of the Deputies has expired 

and. Before the new Deputies have been* elected, the 

old Deputies assemble. 

» 

•^^Alticle XLIil.— The Sovereign cannot undertake 
the government* erf another country witnout the 
consent* of the two Chambers. 
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A>rticle XLlV. — The Sovereign is exempt from 
all responsibility. It is the Ministers in power who 
are responsible to the twb Chambers. ^ 

, t Article XLV. — Imperial decrees of judgment 
concerning the affairs of the country cannot be 
‘e:fecutory unless they are- countersigned by- the 
respective responsible Minister, and, he is responsible 
for the utility and authenticitv of such documents. 

Article XLVI. — Ministers are appointed' and 
dismissed by Imperial decree. 

Article XLVII. — The right of conferring decora^ 
tions and' other honorary distinctions based cin merit, ‘ 
belongs to the Sovereign. 

L 

Article XLVIII. — The Sovereign nominates all 
administrative functionaries of the State, both* at 
homt? and abroad. Such nominations are proposed 
by the responsible Minister, witft' \-ertain exceptions 
provided by law. The nomination ai subordinate 
functionaries does not belong to the Sovereign e^icept 
where the law so provides. >. 

« . ‘ 

Article XLIX. — The Sovereign has the right of 
promulgating laws, and in no case can such promul- 
gation be retarded or stopped. 


Article L. — ^The supreme command of ^^ilitary 
ind Naval forces belongs to the Sovereign. 

Article LI. — The right of declaring war and 
concluding peace also belongs to the Sovereign. 

Article LII. — The treaties which in accordance 
with Article XXIV of the Constitution of fourteenth 
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Zigada mijst remain secret, shall, after^he 

disappearance of •the raison tie foroe majeure and 
as soon as the interests and safety of the country 
require it, be ^nj:, with adequate e*xpla'^?ations, to the 
Chamber of Deputies and thd ‘Senate. - 

Article LIII. — The^s^cret Atticles of a treaty* 
cannot ^innul th§ Public j^rticles of suth trey.ty. 

• ^ 

Article LIV. — Th^ Sovereign has the^^ght*of 

convcflcing an Extraordinary Assembly of the two 
Chambers. 

, Artiole^LV. — The right of coining money belongs 
•to the Savereign. 

Article LVI. — ^The Budget of the Imperial Court 
must be fixed^by law. 

’Article LVII. — The powers of tfib Sovereign 
consist solely of tho;^ mentioned in the present faw. 


Powers of Ministers 

Article LA^HI.^ — No one cim attain to the radk 
of Mii\i^ter unless he* is a Mussulman of Persian 
nationality, ai^* a Persfan subject. 

• Article i^IXn — The Princes of first ranl^ 4, 
son, ,bfoaher and uncle of the Sovereign^ cannot, 
bgcorqe Ministers. 

• • ^ . 

Article EX. — Ministers are j-csponsiblc 'to the 

©hSirfbers and Should appear * before ^thcun on all 
occasions as sooa ks summoned. They r»ust keep 
within ithe limits of their powers. 
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■Article LXI. — Besides their infiividua] ^sponsi- 
bility 'with regard tb their respective mmisterial 
functions, Mi,nisters are responsible for the collective 
acts of the Mi'histry, and are considerea as jointly and 
severally liable for the others. 

Article LXJI.—Tlie rvaiiiber of Ministers ‘shall 
,be determined by law, according to necessity. 

' ArtiH^ LXIII. — The honorary title of “ Minister” 
is permanently abolished. 

Article LXIV. — P/Iinisters may not, on the 
strength of a verbal order from the Sove’‘e'ign, evade 
their, responsibilities. 

Article LXV. — The Chamber of Deputies and 

the Senate may bring an accusation against Ministers. 

• ' ' 

Article LXVI. — The responsibility o4 Ministers 
and the relative functions shall ^he determined by 
law. 

Article LXVII. — WTb'en the Senate or Chamber 
expresses its dissatisfaction to the Ministry or to a 
Minister, the Ministry or Minister should tender its 
or his resignation. . ", 

Article LXVIII. — Salaried Ministers may not 
accept jpther offices than their own. „ 

Artiok IXIX. — The Chamber or Senate may 
submit charges against Ministers to the j,urisdiction 
of the High Court, and the said Court, all its 
members being present, shall proceed to JudgmRvt- 
unless the (accusation concerns the ' Minister’s private 
affairs, outside his official capacity. 
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(ShouM the HigTi Court not be sitting, *a Qbm- 
missift|j'foJ-medt)ii members eleated by.both Chambers 
in equal numbers, shall pefform the functions of a 
High Court.) 

• Article LXX. — When an’ accusation is brought 
agaipst a Minister by t^e Chamber or the Senate, or 
if in the administration of thdlr of?ic& they have laid 
themseLes open to accusation, fheir trial and punish^ 
gment .shall be determined by law. 


Judicial Power 

Article LXXI. — The Ministry*of Justice and the 
Courts of Justice ’are established for the hearing of 
cas^s of oppression and the administration of judg- 
ment in r«Mgious matters, the latter being deterynined 
by Religious Profp.«ors according to Canfonical Law. 

Article IfXicil. — DifFerenc(;s relating to political 
rights are within the provilite of the Coufts of ^ Jus- 
tice, save i.n cases specifi<;d by law. 

Article L^XIII. — The institution of the Cfvil 
Court must be in accordance with law, and no one 
may upentan^retext Vhatsoever institute a Court. 

Article’ LXiCIV. — No Court* may be est;^blished 
excepf according to the* provisions of the law. 

Article, LXXV.— Only one High Court shall be 
created throughout the whole Empire ; it will have 
•Ao* Sfeat in the* capital. It A^ill not concern itself 
with q’uestions ®f ‘inferior jurisdiction* except in the 
easels Ministers. 
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rticle* LXXVI. — The sitting^ of all' Courts are 
public* unless this publicity infringes' upon!, tlf^ 'safety 
and honour of women, when the necessity of hearing 
the case with^lose'd doors is anngunged by the Court. 

• * \ ^ c ^ ^ « 

Article LaXVII. — I n political or press trials,* if 
*it appears necessary to hold <f.he 'sittings with closed 
door^ this decision thus't only be .pronounced with 
'the unanimous appi‘obation of the Court. 

Artmle LXXVIII.— The sentence of the Court^ 
must be clear and definite, and ‘must contain the 
'Article of the La^ of Laws on which the sentence 
is based. ^ ‘ They must be read publicly. • 

Article LXXIX. — In political or press trials, the 
Jury must be present throughout the proceedings. 

Article LXXX. — The heads and members of the 
Courts of Justice are chosen in the manK^er specified 
by the Judicial Laws and norwnated by Imperial 
Decree. 

\ 

/Article LXXXI.—Nb Judge of a Court of Justice 
can be provisionally or defiieitely suspended from, his 
office without "ti judgment to that effect, unless he 
himself tenders his resignation. 

Article LXXXII. — No change invthe duties of 
the fudge of the Courts can be effect^ without his 

* 7^0 » ,j 

consent. * • 

Article LXXXIII. — The dismissal of the Pfoctgr 
cannot .be effected except on the proposition of 
Canonical Judges and -by the Sovereign. 

Articl4 LXXXIV. — The appointment of Mem- 
bers .of the Courts of Justices shall be fixed bylaw. 
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Articl® LXXXV.— The heads of Cdur^s of Juc<ice 
may not ’accept *,sa]^aried public offices unless they 
e)tercise tliem gratuitously ‘and on condition that 
their acceptance^ is ^not contrary to 1^. 

, 'Article LXXXVI. — In 'each cMef town of a 
province there shall bf ah Inferior Court which* 
shall* be constituted accbwdiitg to tha regulations 
issued by the Ministry of Justtce. 

Vticle LXXXVIL— There shall be a*' TVlilitary 
Coutt according t« the law throughout the Empire. 

Article, LXXXVIII.—^Dift'erences relating to the 
.limits ofjthft powers of public administration and of 
the State are deferred according to tl#e spirit of the 
law, to the High Courts. 

Article LXXXIX. — The Court ot Justice and 
other courj^ shall only deliberate upon regulations — 
customary, general, *provincial., district and urban — 
when in conf^r.’^d.ty with the law. 


* Provincial and District Councils 

• • • 

* • • 

Article XCy— Provincial or District Councils are 
instituted out the Empire according to special 

regulation, ahd’must b^ according to furudSmental 
law. 

4- 

* Article, XCI. — These councils are dlrectly^elected 
by the inhabitants according tp the regulations for 
Provincial or Efistrict Councils. 

t • * 

Article XCI I. — Provincial and District Councils 
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haW tBe 4uty of safeguarding'andf furthering public 
interest, but always within the .limits laicjt opWn by 
existing laws^^ 

Article XOJII. — A .full staternent of receipts„and 
expenses of wnatever rjature of each province "or 
"^district, are published by th»3e councils, 


Finance 

Article XCIV. — No tax may be imposed except 
in pursuance of the law. 

• r 

Article XCV: — Localities exempt from taxation 

shall be designated by law. 

© * 

Article ’XCVI. — The budget is voted yearly' by 

a majority ,of the Chamber of D£,puties. ^ 

Article XCVII.— With regard- t&-.axation, there 
shall be ho distinction iTiade between or concession to 
different persons. 

. I 

Article XCVIII.' — No reduction , or exemption 
from taxation can be allowed except bj iaw. 

I t 

Article XCIX. — Apart from inVapces clearly 
specified by law, nothing ,can on 'any pretext be 
» demanded from the people, excepting o^ily* .State, 

Provincial, District or Urban taxation. 

« 

Article C. — No fiond can be given on the Trea- 
sury exc^atipg in conformity with tlie law. . 

Article Cl. — Members of the Audit-6ffii<:^ shall 
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be appointed^by ’the ‘Chamber and Deputies' fc.^the 
term specified 

Article CII. — The special, fui;ction( of the Audit 
office is to examine'and revise all theJaccounts of rfie 
Ministry of Finance apd to liquidate all accounts of 
the Treasury. Above a]), jts duty^is to ensure that no* 
expenses fixed hy^ the Bud*g«t exceed t*he»sum granted 
and see*that these sum^s reach ^heir propei^ destina- 
tionrs.^ It has also to examine and revise tb£«accounts 
of alt the Administrative bodies o*f the State, collect 
all d'ocuments, and present to jhe Chamber of Depu- 
ties all tha certified accounts of the Empire. 

Article, cm. — The organization jnd administra- 
tion must be in conformity with law. 

Article GIV. — The recruiting o^ troops, the 
dutKS and rights of soldiers- and their prbmotion, are 
determined^ by law. 

Article ^l^^The Budget of the Ministry of 
War is v6ted yearly by thej;CffiaAiber. 

I' 

^Article CVI. — No foreign troops^ may be em- 
ployed-in th?? service of the State,* iliJr remain inw 
pass through *any* pail: of the. Imperial Territory 
except In accojjdance vswth law. 

Article *CVII. — Soldiers cannot be deprived of 
their appointment, rank, or the functions^of their 
gradfi except by law. 
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A^PROV^L of THE^SnlAfl 

« 

In the naVne of the Most High I have carefully 
examined and ^proved ^he complement of the Con- 
stitution reproduced above. With the help of G®d 
I will myself be the Support ahd Guardian of all 
these claws. ' IVly successors and descendants will also 
iiictintain. the sacred Constitution. 

Give'n'"'ihe 29 th Chaban 1395 at the irpperiaf, 
Palace of Teheran. 
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THE PERSIAN. ARTICLES OF THE. 

* 4 ^GLO- RUSSIAN CONV.ENTIO'N' OF 
AUGUST 31, 1907, 

T 

Great Britain engages not to seekjor herself, and 
not to support in favour of Brirish subjects, or in 
favour of the Subjects of third Powers, any Conces- 
sigqs of a political or cornmercial nature — such as 
Concessioas for railways, banks, telegraphs, foads, 
transport, insurance, etc. — beyond a line starting 
from Kasr-ASl'firan, passing thr^ough Isfahan, Yezd, 
Kakhk, and ending at a p^'int on the Persian fron- 
tier *'at the intersection of the Russia'ii and Afghan 
frontiers, &n«l’ ii,ot to oppose, dirc*tt!;i or indirectly, 
demands for similar Concessions in this region which 
are supported by the Russian Government. It is 
understood that the atove-mentioned places are in- 
(jluded in the region in which Gt’eat Britai^''engages 
not tc/’se^k the Concessions referred to. 


II 

Russia, on her part, engagds not to seek for her- 
self, jnT not to support in favour of Russiaij subjects, 
or in faVou'r of the Subjects of third Powers, any 

43S 
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ConSfessions ot a political or commercial natiire — such 
as Concessions for railways, banks, tefegrap!hs''^rt)ads, 
transport, insu^ance^ etc.— beyond a line going from 
the Afghan f^ntier by way of (jazik, Birjand, 
Kerman, and ending at' Bunder Abbas, and not’tp 
Oppose, directly or indirfcctly, demands for similar 
Concessions in Ihis" region 'which are supported' by 
rhe British Government. It is understood that the 
above-irtentioned places are included in the region, in 
' which Russia engdges not to seek the Conceswons^ 
referred to. 

Hi 

Russia, on her part, engages not to oppose, with- 
out previous arrangement with Great Britain, the 
grant of any Concessions whatever to British subjects 
in the region^ of P<wsia situated between the Ifoes 
mentioned in Articles I and II. 

Great Britain undertakes a similar engagement as 
regards the grant of ^Concessions to T[^ifsian subjects 
in th,e sarne regions of E'ersia. 

' All Concessions existing at present in the region 
indicated in AWicles I and li are maintainfcd. 

IV 

It js understood that the revenue^ - ot all the 
Persian Customs,- with the ^exception of thr^se of 
*Farsistan‘, and of the. Persian Gulf, revenues guarantee- 
ing the amortization and the interest of ^the ■ loans 
concluded by the Government of the Shah with the 
" Banque d^E?compte et des Prets d£ Perse ” iiff to« 
the date off the signature of the present Arrangement, 
shall, be devoted to the same purpose as in tVie»past. 
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It is^'fequally understood that the revenues of the 
Pers'i^h custordsW)f.Farsistan and of the Persian Gulf, 
as well as those of the fisheries on th|^ Persian shore 
of the Caspiaji Sea and those of' 'the Post ^and 
X*elegraphs, shall be devotdJ, as infthe past, to the 
service of the loans concluded by the Government ef 
the Shah with the Imp’ewal* B5nk 'of, Persia up to 
the d^te of the signature of* the present Arrange- 
ment. 


V 

• 

In rfhe, event of irregularities occurring in the 
amortisation or the payment of the inteflsst of the 
Persian loans concluded with the “JBai^que d’Escompte 
etdes Prets de Pefse” and with the Imperial Bank of 
Persia up to* the date of the signature, of the present 
Arrangerqpnt, and in the event of the necessity 
arising for Russia establish,control over the sources 
of revenue giiarimteeing the regular service of the 
loans ebnefuded with tl^e fi/st-named ,bank, and 
situated in the region mentioned in Article II ’qrf the 
present Ayraiigement, of for GreatJBj-i^ain to establish 
control over t,he sources of revenue guaranteeing Ihe 
regular ^service of tire loans ’ concluded with the 
second-'nanred'' bank, ’ and situated in the region 
^mentioned’in /lirticle I of the present Arrangement, 
the ^ritjsh and Russian Governments untlertake to 
enjier beforehand into a friendly exchange? of ideas 
with’ a vjzw to determine, in agreeifient with each 
other, the tneasures of control, in question and to 
avoid all interference which would qot be in con- 
formity .with the principles governing ^e present 
Arrangement. 
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COMMERCIAL CONVENTION BETWEEN 
T^E UNitED KINGDOM- AND PERSIA 
< 

Signed at Teheran, February 9, 1903 

His Maj'esty the King of Great Britajn and 

fi'oJ and, Emperor of India, and. His Majesty ti^e Shah 
of Persia," ^dimated by the same desire to conso!i,d’ate/ 
the Commercial relations between two friendly - 
Countries, have judged it expedient to modify and 
complete the arrangements constituted by the second* 
paragraph of Article IX of the Anglo-Persiari Treaty ’ 
•signed at Paris 0.1 March 4, 1857, this 

purpose have named as their Plenipotentiaries, viz.* — 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain and 

Ireland, Emperor of India, Sir Arthur .Hardinge, 

Knight Commander of^the Orden of St. Michael and 
St. George, His Enyoy Extraordinai*y ^Jid Minister 
Plenipotep^tiary to the Co’^rt of Persia ; and 

liis Majesty the Shah of Persia, his First 
Minister, the^/itta Bek Azam Ali d.sghar Khan 
Amin-es-Sultan ; and M. Joseph Naus, Minister of 
State, Administrator General of Customs and Posts ; 
who, duly authorized for that purpose, have agreed 
as follows — 

Artide I. — Merchandise of British origin* im- 
ported into Persia by British subjects, and lik6wise, 
produce of Persia exported by British Subjects, shall 
be subject to , the Customs duties laid down in ih& 
detailed Tariffs (A) and (C) annexed to the present 
Declaration. 
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Article II. — ^Md-chandise of British* origin ^im- 
ported*into PSr^a ,(see Articje I) sjiall be liable to 
the payrtient of Customs chities in ccyiformity with 
Tariff (A) oncq fo;- all, on ift entry iftto Persia, and 
sjiSll not thereafter be subjected to /the payments of 
any other Custdms.duty, or other charges, with the 
exception of those pro^idq^ for hy Article V of the 
present Declararion. ^ * • 

,It 18 formally stipalated that British subjects affd 
impte'rts into Persia, as well as Rersian suBjectp and 
Persian imports “into the British Empire, shall con- 
tinue to enjoy under alj conditions most-fayoured- 
nation ^treatment ; it is understood that a British 
Colony, having a special Customs Tjjriff, and which 
may cease to grant most-favoured-'nation treatment tw 
Pfirsian imports, will no longer have the right to 
ckim the same treatment .for its owil, imports into 
Persia. 

Persian producfs exported and despined for the 
United .Kin^gdom shall pay Customs duty on their 
entry into the latter, in a^ordance with ihe general 
Tariff in force ; subject to the reservxition that* such 
imposts Shfll .always ^ave the* benefit of mpst- 
favoured-natiiJn treatment, fn the event of the 
United I^ingdom establishing ’duties in its general 
Tariff, ’without previous agreement with Persia, on. 
•the Persian ^products enumerated in T-iriff (B) 
applrcabJe to Persian imports into Russia (and 
^rme^ed ad memorandum to the present Declaration)* 
other thifn those now existing in the albovfe-npen tinned 
g^eral Tariff,,and higher than the duties laid down 
in the’said Tayff (B), Persia shall have the right to 
img6^e,*in* its turn, corresponding duties^ on articles 
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of Samfc description coming from the ' United 
Kingdom. A special Convention shall be negotiated 
for this purpdre ; in default of agreement the present 
Declaration vvould become void, ai^d both parties 
would again become subject to the former systeq;i 
Ijid down by Article IX of the -Treaty of Paris. 

The Regulations imposea, or to be imposecf as 
regards products, the importation of which is pro- 
hibited iato the United Kingdcim, and also as regards 
the export '’duties of the United Kingdom, shall be^ 

applicable to Persian trade in the latter. 

( 

A 

Article III. — The export duty of 5 per cent., 
hitherto in force in Persia, on exported merchandise 
r-nd products, is erstirely abolished, with the excep- 
tion of the export duties imposed by Tariff (C) ©n 
the products ^therein mentioned. 

British and Persian merchandise may,.jander the 
stipulations of the present Arrangement, freely 
exported from one to the other of ^ the..- two States, 
with the clparly understoo(| exception of the prohibi- 
tionSu and restrictions already imposed or to' be 
imposed by e^Qh'^ of the two High oCbntractitfg 
Parties, either in the interests of public safety or 
preservation, or with a view to eventually prevent 
the exportation of products of the Soil 'which it 
may, for ^f.he moment, be necessary to retain in order, 

to secure tiie public supply of food. 

• 

Article IV.- — The Persian Governmftt\t under- 
takes to abolish all “ rahdari ” taxes nov/ levied for 
the maintenance of ca'ravan roads, and not tp alldw 
the establishment of other road or ‘barrier taxes- olse- 
where^ than on carriage roads, including constf ueted 
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works foi* which concession has already been* or may 
be, ^r^tfd by* S^iecial Firmaa. In# the latter case, 
the rate of the taxes to be l(?vied by tin/ “ conctfssion- 
aire ’* would be^ fixed by the Persian* Government, 
v^ho shall inform His BritaAnic M^ijesty’s Legation 
thereof, such taxes ’iiot exceeding, per farsakh, those 
of the Resht-Tehran ^*otd f their* l^vy can only 
begin after the Completion of the road, or at least of 
its .principal branches* between importa^f 'localities, 
andVn no case exceeding, in the case of British 
merchandise, the*rates levied on merchandise arriving 

from elsewhere. 

• • • ^ 

Article *V. — The system of farming oi*t the col- 
lection of Customs duties in P^ershi, which it ig, 
necessary to abolish entirely, shall be replaced on all 
the frontiers* of the kingdom by the, establishment 
of Government Customs offices, orgamxed and ad- 
ministei;ecl in such^ a way as to securg for fraders 
equality of collection and a fair treatment of their 
merchant! is^ 

^he Persian Governnftnt will take all ncc’qssary 
st«ps to secure generally the saf(;ty ttf merchandise 
during its deposit in the Customs offices, and assufties 
direct .responsibility for the integrity and proper 
preservation of merchandise which may be deposited 
in the wapehouses of the Customs offices., Conse- 
quentjy, the Persian Gevernment undertakes to have 
built as 'soon as possible, and in any ^ase* not latei* 
fhan*the period specified below in Ckiuse [a) of this 
Article, in the offices indicated for that purpose by a 
Rtfghlation referred to hereafter, warehouses, properly 
secured and sufficiently large to provide for the 
storage of the quantity of merchandise usually im- 
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ported ; *in all other offices suitable provision 'shall be 
made irt accordance wi^h the needs the tjrade ‘pass- 
ing through t^em. British traders shall enjoy, under 
the, conditions laid down by the same. Regulation, the 
right of storage i in bond for twelve months, dating 
from the day of the arrival of the- merchandise, with- 
out the payr^enl of 'any dw^ or taxes for storage. 

A 'General Regulation, drawn up' by the Customs 
Administration, and which shall be established, in 
agreement with the British Legation at Tehran^-shalK 
settle, as soon aife possible after the coming into force 
of the present Convention — ■ 

(a) Tpe classification of the Customs offices and 
their ' functionsf, the points on the land and sea 
frontiers, and the' roads open fo,r the import and 
export of merchandise, as well as the organization "of 
the warehouses at the Customs offices and the date 
appointed for the commencement of the tyorking of 
these offices and warehouses ; *' 

(/>) The formalitbs to be observed by traders for 
the imporf and export of ii'erchandise ; 

' (c) The storage regulations to be applieu ^to ' 
British mercl'Ktrfdise .during twelve • mCnths dating 
from its arrival at one of the offices open'to this traffic ; 
(d') The charges to be levied op trade' while 
' merchandise remains in Customs wareho.uses, or for 
any other,iiervices rendered by^the CustVimls to traders 7 
, (e) Tfie Customs procedure as regards tke Check- 

ing of merchandise liable to specific duties and 
calculatron of those imposed ac/ valorem, ^s i^ell as the 
fines to be imposed' in' cases of fraudoor of violation,, 
of the formalities and rules laid down. 

As rej^ards the Customs procedure applicable to 
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merchandise enterin*g or being exported froA the 
United* Ivingdorh, Persian subjects shall be under the 
laws in force, or to be pu\: into forc 4 in the said 
kingdom ; but the .provisions* of ‘the latter shall not, 
ip any manner whatsoever,* Sanction less favourabfe 
arrangements as’ regards tht trade of Persian subjects 
than those applicable to*t»ad€rs of countries which 
enjoy ij^ost-favoured-nation treatment. 

f * * 

^ *^ticle VI. — The payment of impow*t» duties in 
the^nited Kingdom shall be made in the currency 
sanctioned in that country, for the payment ci 
•Custom^ «duties. 

' As tegards the application of Tariffs (A) and (C), 
the Persian batman of Tabreez sl^all ‘be calculated gj- 
6go Persian miscals, equivalent to 2*97 French kilo- 
grammes ; afid 1 00 Persian krans shalj be calculated 
at Ihe equivalent in English money oTf 48 French 
francs iji gold. ^ . , * 

In the event of the rate of the kran in relation to 
the frant fafiing more than 10 }^er cent., and remain- 
ing^at that rate more th^fii one mon,th, tlie Persian 
Governmfiii^ shall have the right, gftee verification of 
the fact by th^’princi^al banks»and previous notief to 
His Britknnic Majesty s Legation, to raise proportion- 
ally tha ainouftt of tlfe specific duties laid down in 
Tariffs (A)’and (C). The notification respqpting the 
increase of the duties ihall be made by tl?e Persian 
Go’^ernrnent to the British Legation «at Tehran at« 
teast*two, weeks before such increase shall be put into 
force. • , 

• ‘In ,the evertt of a rise in the value of the kran 
exceeding 10 ffer cent., and remaining at that rate 
' for •nrore than one month, the British Cfovergment 
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shall *Lave the right to demand a proportiona^reduction 
of Tariffs (A) and (C), and the Persian G^vfififment 
shall 'be bouna to grant t*he said reduction. 


r • Article VII. — The, Persian Go<rernment under- 
takes to apply the terms of the present Conventio?i, 
together with Tariffs (Aj gi?d (C) with the modifi- 
catioas laid down in Article VI, to, all the frontiers 
oithe kingdom. 

The 'pi'esent Declaration, of which, in c?.^ o| 
dispute, the French text shall be .binding, shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Tehran. It shall be published by the two Govern-> 
ments, af.d shall come into force on a date to be 
^'greed upon. ' 

Done in duplicate, in French and Persian, the 
9th February., 1903- 

(L.S.) Arthur H. Hahpinge. 
(L.S.) Naus. 


The Persian text is stated ter halve been also 
signed by the Atabeg-Azarjv. The Tariffs (A), (B) and 
(C) referred to in the above, Convention vvere signed 
on*, the same ^ate and in the same manner. - 


RySSO-PERSIAN COMMERCIAL 
CONVENTION 


1 October 27, 

(Signed at Teheran on , 1901.) 

' ° November 9, ' ■ 

His Majesty the Emperor of all 'the Russia8,<and 
His Majelty the Shah of Persia, animated by the 
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same de^ of facilitating the develoffment of to*m- 
mercfal.raatioi1^.t)et;veen the two n^ghbouring and 
friendly countries, have judged it advisaihle to modify 
and complete the arrangements established by Article 
III’ of the additional treaty cpncluded between Rus’sia 
and Persia at Tourkmentchai on the loth/aan^ 
Febl'uary, 1828, and to* llijs pffect have, named as 
their plenipotenftiaries, that is say : *His Majesty 
the^ Ernperor of all the Russias, His Envoy Extiii- 
©rdin^ry, and Minister Plenipotentiary at*tlie Court 
of Persia, Privy «Councillor Argyropoulo, and Privy 
Councillor Valentin Gploubew, member vf thfi 
^ouncil’of the Ministry of Finance : and His Majesty 
the Sha*li of Persia, his Prime Minister, L’Atabek- 
Azam Mirza Ali Asghar Khan ATnin-es-Sultan, and 
Mr. Joseph Nans, Chief Administrator of Customs, 
allcvf whom cfuly authorized to this effeA, have agreed 

as follows-#- 

« 

Article I. — l^lerchandise imported into Persia or 
exported* from that kingdom by Russian sij,bjects, and 
like^j/ise merchandise prodficedin Persia and impvrtpd 
into Russia, either by wfty of the Caspian Sea, or by 
the land frontier dividing the two States, by Per*an 
subjects, *and likewise Russian merchandise exported 
by Persian subjects out of the Empire by the same 
routes, shall, be, submitted no longer to the» taxation 
presc^bed by Article Hi of the Supple men tS.Vy Treaty 
of the loth / 22nd February, 1828, but tcrthe^arifFs in ' 
detail (A),{B),(C) which will be found joined to the 
present Declaration. 

A/ticle II.— »-Merchandise exported from Russia 
(see,Afticle’ I) shall be subjected to the jiayment of 
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Customs Duties in conformity with Tariff (A<)/once for 
all on their entering Persia, and shalht^ot subsequently 
be subjected \(o the payment of any other Customs 
Duty, or any 'other charges except those prescribed 
by'Article V of this Declaration. 

Persian products exported into Russia (see Article 
I) shall pay the, Custopas, Duties on their entry into 
Russia in conformity with Tariff (B)‘, and shall not be 
sdbjected^to any other export iax, or other charge on 
their exportation .i^rom Persia, except those eycep-u 
tions foreseen in Articles III and V of this Declaration, 

' All merchandise and articles of Persian export 
not specified in Tariff (B) shall be submitted in- Russia,'* 
to the payment of the right of entry, stipufated by 
the Tariffs applicable to the most-favoured-nation 
clause, except those Tariffs established or to be estab- 
lished for the 'exported products of China and other 
neighbouring Asiatic countries. «- 

The regulations laid down or to be laid down for 
products forbidden t,o be imported into^ Russia, and 
also for the right of export from Russia, shall be 
applicable to Persian trade in Russia, 

'‘Article HE— The 5 per cent. Export Duty hitherto 
existing in Persia on merchandise ' and products 
exported is totally abolished, with tfie exception of 
the export duties established by Tariff [( 2 ) on the 
products Wherein named. * 

Russian and Persian merchandise may be under 
the conditions of the present arrangement, freely 
exported from one to the other of the, t\Vo States, 
taking into account of course, the interdictions mr, 
prohibitions allready established or' to be establiijhed 
by each of* the two High Contracting Parties,„either 
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in the Werest' of safety, 'or the good of socioty, or 
possibly Tor pfj^eyenting the export^ of agricultural 
produce, Vhich it might be»necessary at the moment 
to restrict in order to assure the people’s food. 

• Article IV. — ;The Persian Government undertakes 
to siippress all the raghdc\^i taxes actually levied for thb 
upkeep of the ryads, and n5t fo permit <h*e estsiblish- 
ment dif any other ro^d taxes 4)r barrier t^xes any- 
wh^rp else than on roads practicable fw* carriages 
admitting of engineering works the ^concession for 
which has already been grant^ed or may be granted 
,by special Firmans. The rates of taxes to be levied 
in this ease*by the Concessionaires should be fixed by 
the Persian Government, who ghohld inform the 
Iryperial Russian Legation of them ; these taxes must 
not exceed, per farsakh, that of the Recht-Teheran 
R'oUd ; the levying shall not begin until after the ' 
complelyon of the ^'oad, or at least, of jts principal 
sections, between important localities, and should not 
exceed iln ady case for Russian merchandise the rates 
exac^ted from the merchandise of othe|; origin. 

Article V.-*-The system pf ’faVnurng out -4he 
levying of. Customs LKities in Persia being about to 
be for *ever abolished., shall be replaced on all the 
frontiers ^ the kingdom by the establishment of ’ 
Government Oustoms Rouses, organized ajvi admin- 
isteseS ir# such a way as to ensure to trader^ equality ^ 
®f* collection and good treatment or their mer- 
chandise.* . * 

• The Persian Government Vill take all necessary 
step^ g'enerally io* ensure the safety eff merchandise 
durin*g ifs detention on the Customs Promises, and 
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.ssunfles • direct' responsibility thM the merchandise 
leposited in the, warehouses of t^e jCflstoms shall be 
:ept intact aAd well preserved. In consequence, the 
Persian Government undertakes tp have built as* soon 
IS possible, and in any ease not later than hereunder 
ipecified in Clause (A) of ^his Article, in the Custorris 
Offices designed for ^hi^ -purpose, by a regulafion 
hereinafter provided,, warehouses duly enclosed and 
of sufficient size to ensure the warehousing tKerein of 
the amounts of merchandise habitually impoM^d > 
in all the other Customs Offices* there shall* be 
dstablished facilities suitable with regard to the 
requirements of the traffic to be moved.' Russian'* 
merchants shall, enjoy, under the conditions fixed by the 
same regulation, thu right of warehousing for twelve 
months from the day of the arrival of the merchan- 
dise, without paying any duties or taxes for s^ich 
warehousing. » 

A general" regulation agreed by the Custcfms Ad- 
ministration in conjunction with theRus&jan Legation 
at Teheraia, shall fix anteriorly to the putting in force 
of* this Convention — 

the cl^sincation of the Customs^ Offices and 
their privileges, the points 'of the ' land • and sea 
frontiers and the roads open to, .the import and export 
of goods as well as the organization of the Customs 
Offices’ Warehouses and tfie fixing* the ternis tef 
^indicate fhe commencement of operations ''of ’these 
offices and warehouses ; 

[b) ihe formalities to be observed by 'the trade 
for the importation anfi expert of merchandise ; ’ « 

[c) the rules of warehousing applicable to R,u,ssian 
merchandise during twelve months from' the da^e of 
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their arWal in one of the offices" op*en ’to' this 
traffic ;• ' * 

(^/)* tlie payments to be “levied on trade fot the 
warehousing of ^merchandise in fhe Customs Waje- 
hofises, or for any other s®fVices rendered by the 
dustoms to merchants ; • 

’(t*) the Customs procedure rfegaiKiiijg'’ the verifi- 
cation tof merchandise, subject to special customs 
dutjes, arid the valuation of ad valorem i^ujics, like- 
wis?*the fines applicable to cases of fraud or 
violation of the “established formaliti'Cs and regula- 
tions. 

Concerning the Customs procedure applicable to 
merchandise on its entrance or exit, from Russian 
territory, Persian subjects shall be' submitted to the 
laws promulgated or to be promulgated by the 
Empire, but so that the provisions of therse laws shall 
not in anywvay establish with regard to the trade of 
Persian ^lubjects'profisions less* favourable than those 
which ape gpplieable to merchants belonging to 
countries enjoying the treaynent of the mos^ favoured 
nation. 

ArCicle V*I.-^The payment of the fmport Duties 
into Russia in accordaifce with Tariff (B), joined to 
the pre^ery: Declaration, shall be made in money 
which passes for the payment pf Customsi Duties 
througjiout t*he*whole Empire, calculated on*ihe basis 
of the*poifnd, equivalent tp 40 Russian pcunds, i6'38 
French kilqgrammes, 5'5 batmans of Tauris of 640 
Persian mfsk^s. For the application of Tariffs (A) 
rfind*(C) the Persian batm’an, so called of Tauris, shall 
be ciU^ulated at *640 Persian miskals, ^uivalcnt to 
iJ-7’27 Jlussi*an* pounds and to 2^97 French kilc^ramfnes. 
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and ^the loo Persian krans sKall be cal^lated at 
1 8 Russian ^^roiibles, or 48 French efrancs 5 n* gold 
coinSge. 

, Should the exchange of the kr?n with reference 
to the Russian, rouble "come to be lower by rdoje 
'than 10 per cent, and shbuld maintain this rate for 
more thanmne morith/thc Persian Government would 
have the right, afte'‘ the fact had "been attested by 
the chief .banks, and after previous notice Ifad been 
given to the Imperial Russian Legation, to p'l^po^ 
tionately raise'^ the amounts of the specific duties 
inscribed in Tariffs fA) and (C). The notification 
concernipg the raising of the duties must be'jnade by, 
the Persian Government to the Russian Legation at 
Teheran at least two weeks before the application of 
this higher scale. 

In the ‘case of a rise in the price of the >ki»an 
exceeding 10 per cent, and maintaining this rise 
during more than a month, fhe initiative of the 
proportional lowering of Tariffs (A) a<nd (C) would 
belong t* the Imperial Government of Russia, and 
the* Persian Government would be compelled tcT agree 
to.the said Iwwfiring., 

Article VII. — The Persian Government under- 
takes to apply on all the frontiers of thp kdngdom, 
the dispositions of, this Declaration, and^ also Tariffs 
(A) and*’'(C) together with the modifications provided 
by Article VI. 

This Declaration, of which, in case of dispute, 
the French shall prevail, shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Teheran j afto 
which it shall be promulgated oj the two f>High 

Governnfents- and shall come into force on the date ' 

♦ ( ' 
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which be’ fixed* by mutual agreement on t'Ae day 
of tlTe €xchange*4)f ihe ratifications. ' 

IVfade in duplicate, in French and in PersiaVi, the 
27th ‘October oi the year 190*1, and tfie 26th Redjeb 

9 of the Hegira, at Teheran. 

* • • 

(Signed) Aro^Ropoulo (I^.S.) . 

Atabek-Azam (L.S.) 

Goloubew (L.S.) 
MoUCHIR-OUIi-DoVLEl? * (L.S.) 

Naus (L.S.) 

The^ three Tariffs (A) (B) and (C) annexed to this 
, Conversion bear the same date. 


Protocol 

Weithe undersigned, having met Pogether this 
Saturday, Decei^ber 13, I902*(the 12th of Ram- 
azan i3*2o)t have proceeded to the cxi:hange of 
the copies of the Declaration signed at Teheran the 
^ 27th Octofeej / 9th Nove*fiiber, 190*1 (tti'izfith Redjeb 
1319 of the Hegij'a), , ratified f)y their Majesties the 
Emperor* <3f Russia and the Shah of Persia, and have, 
in conformity* ‘with fhe dispositions provided by 
Article Vir.of,the said Declaration, fixed tjfe date of 
the i%t / 14th February, 1903, for its coming into 
forpe.* * 

• • Ift fai;h of which this protocol has been drawn up 
in two copies, and signed by uji 

(Signed) Atabek-Azam (L.S.) 

P Wlassow 
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THE B 49 HDAD RAILWAY CONVETSfTIQN 

Signed at Constantinople, Marth 5, 1903i.be- > 
tween > His Excellency Zihni Pasha, Minister of 
Commerce and Public Works, acting in thi: name of" 
the Imperial Oj|toman Government, of the one part ; 
Arthur Gwinner, Chairman of Directors, Dr. Kurt 
Zander, General Manager, and M. Edouard Hugue- 
nin. Assistant* General Manager, of the Ottogaan 
Railway of Anatolia, acting in the nanje and on 
the account 'of the Ottoman RSi-ilway Company of 
Anatolia at Constantinople, of the# oth^r part — 

Article I.-;-The Impe^=ial Ottoman Government 
grants the concession for the( construction ^and worjc- 
ing’khe exteiTSion of .the line from Konia as 'far as 
Baghdad and Basra, „ passing ‘chrough or ^is near as 
possible to the towns of Keraman, Efegli^ I^.ardash- 
Beli, Adgna, HamHie, Osmanie, Bagtschc, Kazanali, 
Killis, Tell-Habesh, Harran, Resulairi, Nujisibin* 
Avniat, Margin, Mosul, Tekrit, Sadije, ‘Baghdad, 
Kerbela, Nedjisf, Zubeir and Basra, as ^ell {h«. 
following branch lines, that is to say — 

1. From Tell-Habesh to* Aleppo.* 

2. From a point in the proximity of the, giain 
line, to be^ determined by mutual agreement, t© yrfa. 

* ‘ " 452 
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The Iri^ena^ Government will not grant, ih any 
shape/a^uaraciteeiorthe constructional this branch 
line, of which approximate length is thirty kiloifietres, 
nor any appropriation for working expenses, but. the 
gross receipts from the branch line .of all kinds sha*ll 
belong exclusively ‘to the Concessionaire. 

3. From Sadije to ithimikin.’ 

4. ;,From Zubeir to a point on the Persian G\ilf 
to. be ’determined by mutual consent J^tv/een the 
*Im|!prial Ottoman Government Snd the Concession- 
air6, as well as all dependencies of the said lines. 

• 

Article, II. — The duration of this concession shall 
be ninety-nine years. This period ^hall Ibe equally 
applied to the lines of Angora and Konia, and itshJlll 
begin to run from the date of the issue of the Firman 
and ‘the exchange of the present C(?nvention. As 
regards the new lines, this term of ninety-nint years 
shall btgin to H'un,^separately» for each ’section, from 
the time tljat the Imperial Government shall have 
handed over to the Concessionaire the Gover/iment 
Securities in conformity with Article XXXV «f the 
preseijt ccSnven^ion. 

.Article III. — These lines, taken all together, are 
divided i®to sections ( 5 f 200 kilometres, for the pur-, 
.pose of fadilit^ting the surveys. . The Con»essionaire 
shall,* within three mcftiths of the date of* the issue 
o^ the Firman of Conoession, the exehan^e of the 
’present Convention and of the Coilditions. of the 
Contract (and after the perfbfrt\ance of the stipula- 
tions Qontainefl (p Article XXXV), j3resent to the 
Ministry o^ Public Works complete plans, in confor- 
mity Vith the provisions of the Cot^dit/bns gf the 
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Contrfactj of'the first section of 206 kilometresystarting 
at Konra, an(| passing ,by or as nea'r < as possthfe to 
Kerarfian and Eregli, according to the direction of 
the, Baghdad line. As to the other ser:tions, the^lans 
rHating to them shall' 'be presented within eight 
months from the date oit which' the concession,, of 
each section ronimences, by ithe performance of the 
stipulations of Article« XXXV, which relate to each 
section. ' 

The plans shall be examined by the Ministry ‘ knd® 
either approved' as they are, or shall be modified'^ if 
necessary, within three months from the date of their 
being presented. Should this period have Expired, 
and the Imperiyl Government not have notified its 
decision to the Concessionaire, the latter shall be 
entitled to consider the plans which he has presented, 
as having be^n approved, and he shall proceed ‘vwth 
the carrying out of the works. If the'' Imperial 
Government introduces' modifications' of a nature to 
entail a delay of rfiore than one" month . in the 
approval Of the plans, t^e period fix^d for the 
coristfuction shall be prolonged by a period equ 5 l 50 
that-^of the dmy* caused by the examination of- these 
modifications and the approval of'the pl^nrs.^ The 
special appropriation destined for the% first section of 
200 kilornetres, starting at Konia, and passing through, 
or as nearc ^s possible to, Ker^man and Eregli,^ shall* 
be deterrpined by Schedulq I (Financial ‘Convien- 
tion), which forms an integral part of the pr^seht* 
Convention. 

Article IV. — The Concessionaire* undertakes *to 
commence, at his own expense, wd'rk on ,th& first 
sectiop of 'ioo^first kilometres within three moEths 
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from th^’apprAval of the plans, and td finfsh'it |t the 
latest wifhin a*p^riqd of two years. ,The Corvcession- 
aire undertakes to commence work within. three 
months from the approval of tffe platis referring to 
the other sections, and to .complete the whole hifc 
together with Its branches within a period of eigljt 
yelrs from the date of the, isjue-of ;he hirman, and 
of tha exchange of the preseyt conventions.* Not- 
withstln-ding,all delays occurring in the ^carrying out 
.of the stipulations of Article XX.XV for any section, 
that’is to say, al> delays occurring m the handing ovu 
oFthe svu?hies by the .Imperial Government to tlte 

■ ConcesSi-onttire, shall be added to ' 

eight years. The works must be earned dut in ,eon- 
fofmity with thb Article, and with tlie jirovisionsr.! 

the Conditions o'f Contract hereto affixed, and as, 

provided by the approved plans 
case of force majeure the periods allowed f.ol the 
carryiffg out of thi/work shaH be extended by a time 
enull to that oi the interniptioii of the works, on 
condition that the Conepsionaire shall wnmediatc y 
advise the local authorities as well 
Public Wurkv TherS shall be c»iC'.ici cd , • ■ 

of ftra maicle .a vtar betw-een European Powers 
:Od'aTySical change in the financial position of 

GermlnP,.Effiland, or France. 

a„icld V.-The. Ministry of Pubhe Works 
shi^lrol the work. W^-nsoJonp or more. 

p°e5ioT«TfhTwo“rks,lnd before taking tl""' ^ 

Tffils control shall be applied in the *“”1: 
wvki'ng and upReep in good conditidn ^ 
lining V period of the Concessioi^ The Conces 
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sionaife Shall d'eposit each year, 'to the ordt<^ of the 
Ministry of ^ubhc Wgrks, as a corvtnbutioh <0* the 
control,' a sum of 270 ffiastres gold per kilometre, 
payable monthly, and these payments, shall start from 
the commencement of the work and continue unti[ 
the termination of the Concession: 

Article *V'I.— This ' erfterprise b^ing of public 
utility, the land necessary to , the establishment of 
the railway -and its belongings, the quarries , and 
ballast-pits needful ' to the railway, and belonging' 
tp private individuals, shall be taken in conformity 
with th'e law on expropriation, whenever a;n, under- , 
standing cannot be arrived at between the Concession- 
aire 'ahd the proprietors for the purchase of such 
land. The Government, after the surveys of the 
' line shall havQ been approved, and witfein a period 
< of two months, shall take the necessary steps for the 
expropriation and for the surrender to thp Con- 
cessionaire of the ground necessary to the establish- 
ment of the road, and of its belongings. 

Land ^^hich may be required for* temporary 
occupation during, the carrying out of ,the work 
shalHbe plad^' at the disposal of tl\e Concession- 
aire by the local authorities, 6n condition that he 
shall indemnify the owners. If any, of ^the land 
needed fp** the establishment of the r^lway and 
its dependencies shall be ^^he so-called Arazii- 
Emiriei-Halie lands, it shall be handed ‘oveH to 
the Concessiona-ire free of cost. If within a zone of* 
fifteen kilometres on either side of the rail\vay there 
are found the so-dalled Arazii-Emiriei-Halie lands, 
and in such lands are found quarries and ballast-pats, 
the Concessionaire shall be able to work these fzee, of 
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charge during the* period of constructfon oi* con- ' 
ditiSn* tfiat hs ^hall close thgm as sootj as the works 
are completed. Should th*e Concessionaire d(^ire to 
makt use of thpse .cfuarries and Ifallast-pits during, the 
j3'6riod of working the railway, he will be obliged to 
conform to the regulations governing material, awd 
to* pay the rent detei'iAiwed id this .respect. The 
temporary occupation of thesc^lands during the work 
of, corist'ruction will *be also granted tQ Jlini free of 
ch^^ge. 

* Article Vlf. — The railway shall be built as, a 
single li;ie ; although land shall be acquiii-d with 
a viev« to'the establishment of a second ,track. As 
soon as the gross receipts per kilometre shall dttain 
the amount of 3®,ooo francs per year, the Imperial 
(Government shall have the right ^o demand the 
fisftBlishment of the second track, wliich the Con- 
cessioqaii’e shall be obliged to construct at liis own 
cost. 

Article* VIII. — The railway plan^ and the 
ma(.erials, Iron, wood, ^oal, engines, carriagi^s ^nd 
wagons, other st®res neces*ajiy» for the Jnitial 

establishmentf apd also for* the enlargements and 
general 'extensions of the railway and its depend- 
encies,* which* the Concessionaire shall buy in tin; 
.Empire, or jvhich he will cause to *>me from 
’ abro’ad, shalP be exem^it from all interndl* dues, and 
ftom all Custom Hoirte duties. Exemption from. 
•Custom .House duties is also grant’ed for. the coal 
required fdV the working, whicl^ the Concessionaire 
sliall cause to tyme ^rom abroad, yntil the gross 
rectiptStof the* line and its branches shall reach the 
sum t)f 15,500 francs per kilometre fn ths.same 
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way, qfjUrfng*' th^ term that the Concession isfsts, the 
ground, capital apd revenue of the /railway an^ its 
dependencies shall not bd liable to any tax* and no 
starnp tax shalFbe IdVied on theoprespnt Convention 
of the annexed Conditions of Contract, on the^ 
fiwther conventions or any subsequent instruments, 
or for the scryice of' St?te»,stdurities to be issued, or 
on the ‘subventions collected by the Concessianaire; 
nor shall ahy^tax be levied on his shares, hiS prefer- 
ence shares, or his 'debentures, or on the securtttes, 
which the Impetial Ottoman Govermnent shall Hand 
over to dhe Concessionaire. . 

The Concessionaire shall be subjected, fo'^stamp 
duties -for all Jjlis operations other than those in 
respect of which the freedom is granted to him in 
the present Article. The Concessionaire shall form 
.a Turkish company under the style of “-The 
Imperial Ottoman Railway Company of Baghdad,” 
which shall tike the place of the'* Ottoman Railway 
Company of Anatolia' for everything* whi^h cpncerns 
the new line from Konia t^o the Persian^ Gulf with 
its 'branches, artd will be governed by the statutes 
annex, ed hers4a! ' I’he^ OttorAan Railway Company 
of Anatolia undertakes never to cede "^or trajisfer to 
any other company the existing lines^ from Haidar- 
•Pasha to Angora and to Konia. Thq^Imperi^ 
Ottoman ^jailway Cdmpany of Baghdad^ which shall ■ 
be formedj undertakes likewise neither to 9 edet,nor 
'transfer the line,s to be built from Konia to Baghdad,, 
and to B&sra, and their ^ranches. 

Article IX. — ^The '^materkl for the constructien 
and working of the line and its Br&nches, an^,all 
employees, thal^be transported under the supervision 
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of the Admiralty, *on the Shatt-el-AraU, the ^Tigris 
and* the Euphr^tee, by meaps of ,8te^mers,* sailing- 
ships or other craft, which shall be procured or 
hired by the Qonipany. Tfiesd tran*sport ships shall' 
jje exempt from Customs ckfties, taxes, etc. 

* Article X. — The \y90d and, timber necessary for 
the construction and work%g of the failway.may be 
cut iiTsthe forests of the neighBouring regions belong- 
ing .to the State, in conformity with tho ’Regulation 
'renting thereto^ 

Article XL — As soon as the Concessionaire sh*all 
lotifyjfhe* Ministry of Public Works that the works 
)f one section jare completed, the fitter *shaH £ause 
:he finished works to be inspected by a technical 
Commission, nominated for this pug:)ose, and shall* 
pr«ci2ed to take them over provisionally, if there is^. 
reason tCK, one year after the provisional takir^g-over, 
a second inspettion* of the w>oi;ks shall* be made by a 
technical Commission, and if N; shall be established 
that the wprks have been carried out in* conformity 
with proper workmansltip, and with the provisions 
of the Conditions of Contract, -tlie* Ministry of 
Public ^ork^ sfmll pionounce the definite acceptance 
on* the report pf the Commission. 

^ T^e Xioritessionaire shall have the rijfht to open 
the lines fc»r •traffic by successive sections,, after they 
shill have been provisionally handed over. The 
, lengths of these finished section^* starting from* 
Konia, ‘Adana, Baghdad apd Basra, as also from 
different intermediate .points* sh^ll be at least forty 
kilometres, an4 •must terminate at a* station. ^ 

. Article XII.— Should the Impo<;ial Government 
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decide? to* construct branches connectin^g the railway 
which forms fthe^ subjert of the present Convention 
to thd* sea, at a point situated between Mersina and 
Tripolis in Syria, it shall not Be entitled to ^rant 
the Concession of the sard branches except solely tc^ 
the Concessionaire, reserving to itself, nevertheless„to 
safeguard the, rights already' granted to the railway 
company of Damascu£*-Hamah and iits extensitos. 


Notwithsiandingj, if the Concessionaire withj^ij,* a 
■ maximum period of one year, coipited from ’ ^he 
notification which the; Imperial Government may 
have made to him on this matter, should ho*’ agree 
to construct the railway or its branches in question, 
under the clauses and conditions of ihe present con- 
cession, or if, having agreed, he should not carry out 
'the work within the time agreed upon between the 
Imperial Government and the Concessionaire, the 
latter shall b/e deprived of all righj: to the said 
branches, and the Imoerial Government shall be en- 
titled to grant the Concession for them to third parties. 

T^e Concessionaire shall besides have preferential 
rights on equal f-erms over thejollowing branches — » 

(J)** Towards Marach ; 

{ 6 ) „ Aintab ; 

(c) „ Biredjik ; 

{(/) Mai^din ; 

{e) • „ Erbil ; 

(y) From Diala towards Salable and Touzkbur- 
matli ; 

( j;") I^rom El-Badj to Hit. 

This right of preference 'for th^ seven brancTb'Ss 
above specified, in order to be available, is subjected 
to the following, tonditions, to wit — 
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Should the Imperial Governme»it decide detin- 
itel;f U) ^rant*J:he Concession of one^’of Jthese Jbranches 
to third* parties, the Concessionaire is obliged Avithin 
nine* months from.the date erf the ncJtification which 
shall be made to him on tl^e subject by the Miinstty 
of Commerce dnd-of Public Works* to declare to tjie 
Imperial Ottoman Goverjin^ent* if ,he be willing to 
take yp this Q^ncession on tlje conditions agreed to 
by th*^ third parties ‘above named. 

* ^Article XIII. — The Concessionaire shall have the . 
right, with the permission of^the local authorities,,to 
establish* and work tile'and brick fields on the line. 
The machinery and tools intended for tlje said fac- 
tories shall enjoy the same ex^mp*ions graiitfid^ to 
the plant and tools of the railway. The coal which 
"hall be oonsumed in these factoges shall enjoy* 
rdedom from Customs duties. * •* 


These factories shall be ^iven up to the State on 
:he expiring of the Concession^without charge. 

Article XIV. — During the term (j;f the Con- 
cession the* Concessionaife is obliged to maintain in 
5 peffect* atatg of repair the rail\vssyyand its. 4 jjepend- 
encies, ^as wJll .as ^is plant and rolling stock, in 
dedauit of which he will be dealt with in conformity 
^ith Article^ !^VI of*the Conditions of the Contract, 


Articl6 XV. — Ccyicerning * the poli^t and the 
safety uf the railroad, J:he Concessionaire, is obliged 
fo ,confoi;pi to the laws and regulations actually in 
force anH hereafter to be promulgated in thi Ottoman 
Empire. The Imperial Goverlknent will take the 
ne^pssary steps *for the maintenance* of ordec along 
tl^e Une* ahd in the construction cattjips. » In the case 
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of any interruption on part or thtough'out the length 
of the line, aiysipg frorn the fault ,of ^'tlje Concession- 
aire, the Imperial Governtnent will take the hecessary 
steps, in confortnity with Article , XVI of the Con- 
ditions of Contract, to secure proper working, at the^ 
Concessionaire’s expense, risk and peril. 

Artjcle XVL— The'Cdhcessionairp shall have the 
right to levy toll in Conformity with the tariffs of 
the Conditifons of Contract, from the time of the 
provisional acceptance of each section of the railway,' 
until the Concession expires. 

* I 

Article XVII. — The transportation of 'military 
and naval details, in war and in peace, munitions and 
previsions of war, 'prisoners and convicts, Govern- 
,ment servants and mail bags shall be carried out 
, in conformity 'With the provisions of Section V^of 
the Conditions of Contract. 

Article XVIII. — As guarantee tor the carrying out 
of the 'present undertakings, the Cohcessienaiie shall 
within thrde months from^^the day on which the 
promulgation o/^ th^ Firman ^f Concession shall 
officiary notified 'to him, deposit at a (Constantinople 
bank approved by the Governriienf, and by way of 
caution-money, a sum of ^T30,ooo at the current., 
fate of exchange in^ cash or in securities of the 
State, or of, a Turkish compary, or one guaran.'^eed 
by the Stal^?. Should the deposit be made in shares, 
the bank must be given an undertaking to make, up 
the difference in case of ^a^ fall in price. Imniediately 
after the deposit off the caution-money, the Firnfafn 
of Concession shall be handed over to the Concessio/i- 
aire. The c^uti^n-money shall not be returned until 
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I sectioft of Work ‘has been accept(^, and ‘then only’ 
3rdportionateJ)i, tc; the length of Jin^ accepted. If 
Ee Cortcessionaire does vfot make the above-named 
deposit within fhr.ee months*, he shaB be deprived of 
B 1 rights to the Concession without any prev^cltis 
formal demand. •Should.it be impbssible to fulhl the 
sLulations of Article XX^V, the. Concessionaire 
shall. have th« right to remove his caution-money 
withffut formality, ’and without havinj; .obtained 
pWiously the Government’s consent. 

article XI 5 C. — The Imperial Ottoman Govern- 
ment reserves to itself reversionary powci^ at any 
time .ovet the line from Konia to Bjsra and its 
branches, on paying .0 the Co.>cess«>naj np t the 
end of the Concession, a yearly sum '"J° 

ner cent. of. the average gross receipts ^or the hve year.^ 
^feh shall have preceded the year of the res^ump uin 
Tf-thf Concession, but the saui yearly. sum sh not 
be less than •l2,obo francs W 

case, the Impertal Ottoman ^^^trn- 

eompletely and by “"V |,“-„'^g,.antcif td the 

pie-nt secur_(ties havd •bc^n tt.wiously 

Concessionaitf and shall not have oca y 

Sh rettih™’tv irtt,: of the present. 
Sr^VruSed from the . unity o . 
said loans', that is to say. f “ fhe 

ctcessi,naire the regular pa^^men. « 

°lmptr:T reColes^on, ^ich shall form the 

^'*'Thet'rrS‘of“hr;in^nd ,f its branches, to 
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the Government', and the purcha:se by the Matter of ' 
all mater.iel of^ the line, shall prooeed m cohfQri^ity 
with Article XIX of the Conditions of Contfacf. In 
the event of the line ' reverting, to the Ottoman 
Government should the 'Imperial Government deem 
it , inexpedient to work its by its' own agents, the 
Government shall not grant 'to any other company 
the right of working yhe line, but promises to, lease 
the line. to the Concessionaire. ’ 

' . . >.«» 
c Article XX. — At the termination of the Concession 

of each section, the Irnperial Government shall take 
the place of the Concessionaire in all interes'iS apper- 
taining to (die railway, and shall enter into enjoyment 
of the' benefits relating thereto. The handing over 
of the system free of all debts and incumbrances 
^to the ImperiaJ Government, and the purchase by 
‘the latter of the plant and supplies, shall take pl^ce’ 
in conformity with Article XX of the Conditions of 
Contract. 

Article XXL — The servants and agents of the 
railway shall wear the uniform adopted by the 
Imperial .. Goyeriimcnt. The) will lyear the fez,* 
and they will be chosen as much as possible from 
amongst Turkish subjects. Five years after tlie date 
gf the opening of each section lor traffic, the whol 5 ‘* 
of the executive traffic staff of each section, the higher 
officials excepted, shall be exclusively composed^ of 
Turkish subjects. 

Article XXII. — The Concessionaire., shall be 
allowed to work tlie mines 'which he may hav« 
discovered within a zone of twenty kilometres on e.a,5:h 
side of the , railway, conforming to the lawsi aqd 
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‘regulations relating* thereto, and w/thoSt thi^ con- 
stitifftiji^ for 'him ^ privilege^ or a iponppoly, 'Likc- 
wise he Shall be permitted to* cut down in the forests 
near.the line, eithe.r.for the purpose df timber, or for 
charcoal making, after applying to the competent 
Whority and conforming to the regulations. 

Article XXJ^II. — Tlie ’Concessionaire shajl have 
the rig;ht to build al; his own expense at Baghd;i(l, 
B^ra and at the terminal point of th« J^iVanch line 
■;'.ea‘Vfng Zubeir, harbours with ah’ the necessary plant 
foi* bringing sMps alongside the quay, loading an/1 
^ discharging the same, and the storing of merchandise. 
The p\ans ’for these ports must he presented within 
a maximum period of eight years^from the exchange 
of the present Coni^ention, and the works of each port 
m’ust be completed at latest within twejve years from 
the*dbte of the commencement of the works of each 
section ill’ which the respective harbour is situated. 
The tariffs to 'apply must be joined to the plans. 
These t^re"' har'bours shall form an integral fxirt of 
the railway, and the net receipts from Ihen? shall 
be paid to t|^e account or the gryss receipts of t’hc 
railway. ^the termination of ’the 'Conc'Jssion, 

these harbours add their dependencies will revert to 
tl^e State free of chat/ge. 

If the C^o’ncessionaire does not constriNct one or 
‘otherj of thesb harbours within the peiji-^d above 
merktioncd, the Imperial Governmer^t iryiy grant 
^/Ife poncejsion to a third party. Ih any case the 
Concessionaire may, during ihe construction of the 
railway, establkh at these three points and also at the 
harbour of Casteboul, provisional plarJt for th« dis- 
charg (5 of rfiaterial for the railway. This^plant^must 

* H H ’ 
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be reinoved‘after the completion of th^^ worRs, if the 
Imperial Government requires it. < 

Article XXIV. — iThe Concessionaire may likewise 
estalDlish and work in such places ' as 'may be needed, 
and on ground forming a, part of the railway com-* 
pany’s zone, depots and niag^ines which the public 
shall be at liberty to use. These depots, niagazines 
and other permanent establishments shall become the 
property o'Pt'he Gov.ernment on the expiration of the 
Concession, in conformity with Art;icle XX of- the 
Conditipns of Contract The Government shall have 
a share of 25 per cent, in the net receipts'rqf these 
depots and magazines. 

a 

Article XXV.— The Concessionaire is authorized 
to use free of charge along the line,,, the natural 
r hydraulic power, the right to the enjoyment,, of 
which- belongs to no one, or such as may - be here- 
after created,' for th^- purpose of' producing electric 
energy for traction 'purposes, lighting, gnd , for the 
requirements of traffic. The plans of such works 
shill 'be submitted to the 'Approval of the Ministry 
of Oinmcrce "ituf of Public Works. Should use 
be made of this electric energy,^' 50 per , cent, of 
the saving in working expenses resulting under this 
^head shall be credited to tiie Impevial Ottoman 
Governrs'ent. At t'he expiration of the Concession^* 
all these installations shall revert to the Sta/e fr,pe of 
charge. 

w ^ 

Article XXVI. — T'he Government may erect at 
its own expense Entrenchments and defensive \^(Jrks 
at any point on the main line, or of fts brapehesy-and 
whey, ever k maif deem necessary. 
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Artide ^^XVII. — Objects of av't aiW ’anyquity 
disdJvered diyjpgsthe consti;uction of Jthe Hne ‘shall 
be submitted to the regulations governing the qiffestion. 
The* ConcessiopairjE? shall be absblvecf from the fo,rm- 
afity of obtaining an authorization to carry on such 
researches. 

Article XXiVIII. — The Concessionaire is 'obliged 
to present to the Ministry of Public Worko a monthly 
account of all the receipts. These sta\dments shall 
be drawn up in, conformity with the instructions of 
Article XVII of the Conditions of Contract. 

Article” XXIX. — The railway being considered to 
be divided' in sections of 200 kilon*etres in length, 
if the Concessionaire, unless for a case oi force majeure 
duly attested, shall not have commerced the works 
^vitjiin the fixed period, or if he shall not have finished' 
the works of one section within the required period, 
or if he shall have interrupted ti p service of transport, 
or, lastly, if he shall not have carried out, dn any 
section, the-other principal engagements arisin^^under 
the present Conventiop, the Imperial Government 
shall make' to' the Concessionaire a “formal demand 
indjcatiiig which*^of ^the above obligations remain to 
be fulhllqd by 'the Concessionaire, and if the latter, 
within eighteen months from the date of 'this formal 
"demand, sRalf not have complied or expiained his 
non-compliance he shall Torfeit his rights af ConceS- 
./sfon for each section of the line for* which he shall 
have been ’•duly proved in li^fault, and the matter 
shun be decided with legard to ’him^ in conformity 
with Article X'VllI of the Conditions of Contract. 

^It'is understood that as long a^ thi ihain line 
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betw^n 'K6nia’.and Baghdad is' not *i^nishtd in its^ 
entirety' the (JonQessiongire shall not,*bp permit^d to 
work 'those parts of the 'line from Baghdad' to Basra 
whjch shall hav^ be’en ‘built. Durihg this period of 
tlie non-working of the' .sections comprised betwehi^ 
Bp.ghdad and Basra the Concessionaire* shall reimhuj;se 
to the Impfiri?.! GoVerivnent,*' when the annuities fall 
due, the annuity of i i,,ooo francs per"^ kilometre, paid 
by way* ol^ ^interest and redemption of the ' Bonds 
which the Imperial* Government shall have hahdecj^ 
oyer to him for the said sections, and 'he will naturally 
not receive the working expenses ; but thei^e clauses 
do not affect in any way the other rights*,of the 
Concessionaire ,on the Baghdad-B^sra line,. The 
forfeiture pronounced on one or, more sections of 
’ the railway shall not carry any imputation agaiifst 
, the rights of'’the Concessionaire as to the remainder 
of the sections of the new lines, nor as to the’' old 
lines considered as a^i^vhole. 

( ** ** t ♦ 

Article ,^XX. — The Concessionaire shall establish 
free oi charge*- at the pDces pointed but by., the 
Goverftvpenj; pfemi'ses require^d for the (i,^#:es of the 
Imperial Railway Commissioners and 'for the officials 
of the Custom House, Post Office and Police; The 
.Concessionaire shall also provid'e at impo'^tant ^tatioiTs? 
after agreeing with -the Ministry of Gornmerce and, 
of Public W orks, two rooms' and a water-clos6t for 
the employees of the postal Service. 

Article XXXI. — T.hc Concessionaire may establish 
at his own expense a telegraj)h service' for the whble 
length of the line. Such service m^y be psed only 
in the irftenests 6f the railway. The Imperial Govern- 
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’ ment reJerve§*to itsSlf the right to ha^e tlffe t&leg^aphic 
busmess dispaicbed by the copipanji’s wires, contrblled 
at all tidies by inspectors appointed by the iVKnistry 
of Posts and Tflegi*aphs. 

The Government may jnake use of the railway’s 
L^egraph posts to establish one, of in case of need, 
two telegraph lines, and* the e ailVva)»’s Jtefegraph posts 
shall joe erected in such a way as to be capable of 
carrying these two additional wires as ,w^ll *as those 
^of* ^e company. In case of nted the Government 
sh^ll have the Aght to cause to be e’rected at its own 
expense other posts along the'line, or to estatblish, in 
case c/ breakage, or of its lines being out of order, 
telegraph ©peraiors in the stations for, the transmission 
of important and urgent officia*! dispatches by the 
tHegraph lines of the company, but op the condition* 
that ’no hindrance shall be offered to the service o£* 
the" railway. 

Article XXXII. — The Coiicessionaire shall have 
the right to transport, and without paying afny tax 
to the postal service of^the Empire, the* correspond- 
ence and^ ipail bags exclusively eonc^rning^the rail- 
way service ; hut on condition that ffe suffmits them, 
in ^ccoi’dance with /the regulations, to the control of 
p;ke agerjfs of the pcetal service. Private letters of 
the staff ^halj* be liable to the .postal taxes, and the 
Consessionaire shall r?ot convey letters of*this kind, 
exdfpt by submitting himself to the provisions of tile 
’ inlaynd regulations of the^Post Office? in force in the 
Empire.* "He shall likewise ba^e the right to have 
cdtfied, and vfithout affixing any'stamp, articles, and 
mart^rialj for Consumption, such as coal, fats,* plant, 
and material necessary to the cons?luctb)n,*ug-keep. 
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and w^rki'ng'of tJ^e railway, as on tHe exis^fing lines, and ' 
on the lines forming th? subject of the, present-iOon- 
vention. 

r Article XXXIIL — The Imp'erial Government 
undertakes to have the line from Haidar-Pasha to’ 
Sifkedji and to the Karakeuy bridge, served by tI^e 
Admin istratioii ot the Mahsousse, by means of three 
new boats,, of an average speed not less than fourteen 
miles per htfur. If within one year counted fj'can 
o the date of the exchange of the present Convention,^'’ 
the Administration of the Mahsousse should not have 
organized the service under’ the condition^ herein- 
before indicated, the Concessionaire shall ha/e the 
right to carry oR' the transportation oi" passengers and 
goods, between the said points, on the condition th^t 
he chooses the* crews of these boats, fr6'm amongst 
'retired officers and sailors of the Imperial Ottoman 
Navy, ’or from amongst the certificated students of 
the Imperial Naval S^chool. ^ 

The boats of the Concessionaire shad perform 
their service injieu of thos.e of the Administration 
of the Mahsousse, and shall belong exclu ively to th« 
service, an^' the Concessionaire, sh^ll- pay yearly to 
the said Administration a sum eqaal to 5 per cent of 
the gross receipts relating to the carria^e,pf p.asaengers, 
and goods* between the points aboyp mentioned.^ 
There wijl be deducted from the surplus of* the 
gross receipts— - 

ii' 

1. T^ie Working l^ixpenses. 

2. Interest ^of *8*30 per cent, on the sum first 
appropriated for the acquisition of tlie boats ; jafter 
having deducted the said amounts, the rem«inder 
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shall be carried te the account receipts of 

the^A^ guaranteed lines. 


Jt is thorauglaly undepstood that if the gross 
ff2ceipts for one year do not allow these expenses "to 
be met, the Chmpany shidl have no claim against the 
Imperial Government** ,On ^he^ other hand, *the 
Company may* make up the deficit by the receipts of 
folk)\^ifig years. The boats of the Concessionaire 
bcijig considered a part of the Mahsolfsse Service, 
they will enjo^ identical rights with it. 

% 

Artfcle XXXIV. — ^The Concessionaire Company 
and the Company to be formed by it bejng Turkish 
Limited Companies, all disputes iind idifference’s ^hich 
plight arise, whether between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and ‘the Concessionaire or the Company, of 
between the Concessionaire or the Company and* 
private individuals, following on the e^ecutioh or the 
interpretation of the presenf^fJonvention and of the 
CondilioiA of Contract annexed thereto, shall be 
referred to the compet^t Ottoman JTriHunals*. Cor- 
•respond^n^*e with the State Depattments rnust be 
conducted ii> the -Turkish 'language, wfiTch is the 
official’ language cjf*the Imperial Ottoman Govern- 
ment.* 

• 

,Artick *XXXV.< — The Imperial ^Government 
gu*iran>;ees to the Coi^cessionaire for each kilometre 
construct;ed and worked, an annuity ,o’f 1 1,000 francs, 
as well* as a forfeitable 3 n\ount of 4,500 francs per 
y»^r and per*kilometr^ worked,'^^^ working expenses. 
This 'annuity •of 1 1,000 francs shall be represented by, 
ap Ottoman State Loan, bearing ^^per cent, interest,, 
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and 0*087538 percent. sinking f\ind*,redeepnabl6 during 
the period of the Concession. The Copc;jsssionair^*^iU 
have the right to Bonds oFa face value of 26^,1 10*65 
francs per kilometre constructed and opened to traffic, 
without being able to derti^nd any other sums on thfs 
account from the Imperial Ottoman Government. 

The Bonds ^accruing Jo chd Concessionaire in con- 
formity 'with the above, will be handeS over to;^ him 
by the Imperial Ottoman Government on the signa- 
ture of each' special Convention for each section, btit ^ 
’the Concessionaire must make good to the Imperfal 
Oftoman Government the amounts which the latter 
shall have paid during the period of construction up 
till the- datb of the provisional acceptance pf each 
section of the railfvay. These ^mounts shall be 
^aid by the Concessionaire to the Ottoirian Public 
.Debt, for the account of the Imperial Ottonmn- 
Govern,ment. 

The Imperial Government reserves' to itself the 
right at all times to modify the systenfi of paying the 
kilomet,ric ajmuity of 11,000 francs, determined in 
the •firf'.t paragraph of the p'iesent Article, after "the 
repaymen^v'i, th^? ‘State Bonds |ssued re^'re'S'efiting the 
said annuity. As soon as the octevdopment.of the. 
traffic and the receipts, and the financial position shall 
permit the , issue by the Concessionaires hilnself oi 
private shares, destined to replace the Bonds, which 
shall have* Been delivered to him by the !^pq»;ial 
Government, the Concessionaire shall agree with the 
Imperial Government for tllB purpose of proceedfng 
with this object. 

For the first section of 200 kilemetres bfeyond 
Konia,* tl\e amoipit of Bonds to be issued ''by/the 
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Imperi^ Ott^man 'Government totUe CAn^essipnaire, 
is n^ed at ^.^f^oojooo franjcs. But if ter ‘the 'final 
acceptance of this section, and as soon as the'length 
of rfie line constructed shall be* finislied, the ampunt 
of shares shall be fixed at the rate of 269,1 io'65 
irancs per kilometre, whith shall be acquired by jthe 
Concessionaire for this’seCti«n. ' Tlie^u’rplus shall be 
calcinated at t?ie price of issue-^ plus the intere’st at the 
rjitd of 4 per cent, accrued up to the dj^y.^pf payment, 
a:?id shall be in effect paid by 'the Concessionaire to, 
the Imperial Treasury. It is thoroughly understood 
that this calculation shall be made at tht? rate of 
8i| p*er cent. 

Th«- -Ottojuan Railway Company of Anatolia 
guarantees the Bnperial Ottoman Government 'the 
first ‘sectiofl of 200 kilometres, untij the work has’ 
•bceti completed. Should the Imperial Ottoman* 
Gov.ernii’ient deem it necessary, it may also demand 
from the Otlomdn Railway* .Company of Anatolia 
guarantee') in* respect of ot’her sections, , which 
guarantees; the Ottoman Railway Company of 
Anatolia vih have t^ furnish. *The annditjr of 
4,500 ffaficsj per ki/ometr^ towJi*ds working 
expenses shall he j^aranteecf to the Concessionaire 
Ijy a, special »Convqntion for each section, simul-' 
taneousfy* v/itji the Convention which shall regulafe 
the., annuity* of ii,o<io francs. As far., as concerns 
thi|, first, section of 2oo,kilometres beyond*Konia, the 
Annuity of 4,500 francs per kilometre is guaranteed 
to*the Concessionaire by fhe surplus of the guarantees 
actually applied to the% lines of ntp Ottoman Railway 
Cpmf)any of Aftatolia. The Bonds ’to be issued for 
the jcilometric annuity of 1 1 ,00^ franca shall be 
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regulated 'by a special appropriation, determined by 
consGltaUon with^the Imperial Government El?i’ore 
the construction of the several sections. 

Besides, the Imperial Ottoman-^Jlailway Company 
of feaghdad, on its pare pledges irrevocably and 
inalienably to the bearers of these bonds, the lin? 
from Konia’to, the Per?iaK Gulf, together with its 
branched and rolling stock, and its shkre of the. net 
receipts t)f this line. The Bondholders shall haVo-no 
right to intef'fere in the management of the Company. . 
The said share of the receipts shall, in case of need, ’ 
be paid yearly by the Company to the servicy, of the 
Ottoman Public Debt, for the account of the Bond- 
holders: Tne Imperial Ottoman Goyernrpen^t shall 
repay to the Company the amounts . which the latter 
imay have furnished on this account. Th,e Imperial 
^Ottoman Government also sets aside irrevocably «asid . 
inalienably for the benefit of the Bondholder^its share 
of the gross receipts of -the line. 

If the gross kilom’etric receipts of -the Ijne gxceed 
4,500 francs^ yet do not exceed 10,000 francs, the 
excess <over and above 4,500 francs shall revert wholly 
to the G^ywrnirent! Should Ipthe gross *kilomptric' 
receipts exceed 10,000 francs, ,60 per cent., of the 
excess beyond these 1 0,000 francs shall revert to the 
Lnperial Government, and 40 per cent, shall, fevert to ' 
the Company. It is thoroughlyj;UnderstcAjd.,that if the 
gfoss kilometric receipts do not reach 4,500 frap.es, 
the sum neces^ry to make up the deficit shall- be 
paid to the Concessionaire hf the Governnvent at the 
same time as the anrihily of i/,ooo frai|,cs, on a ba^s 
to be, determilied by arrangements ^ between the 
Imperial jGrovernment and the Concessionaire, be'fore 
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the exe'cutiOif^ by the Concessionair^e of the clauses of 
th^'^present Cotivention relating to/each section. ‘ The , 
said appropriations shall bfe collected and paid' by the 
Administratioji' o^ 'the Pubfic Ottoihan Debt. For 
fhe Bonds issued the ^r'eceipts payable to the 
imperial Government ihall be collected together 
and appropriated in ' the „ due proportion ■ of the 
nominal original amount of each issue. Imihediately 
afccr the payment of the coupons, and of the’amoftiz- 
ation of the Bonds issued, the surplus oi' the receipts 
belonging to ?the Imperial Ottoihan Government 
shall be paid annually .to the latter, after the form- 
alities ’ provided by Article XL of the present 
Conven-t’on shall have been complied v^ith.' > 

I) 

Article XXXVI. — To be able to determine thf 
ay^age of the kilometric receipts, ai ,the sections of 
the new, lines are put into working, all the receipt’s 
relating to all the, parts of thp new lises, and also the 
net receipts prpvided in Articles XXIIl and XXXIII 
of the present Convention shall be placed t6gether. 
The average of the gr*ss receipts jier kilometre, thus 
obtained shall form ihe basis ’fot* detgtjpining the 
amount of theosuijns^to be*paid in conformity with 
Article ’XXXV. ' 

Article' XXXVII.— The .Concessidnaire under- 
tak’es to darry out at his own expense, on. the old lines 
fr&m Haidar-Pasha to Angora and ,Esk*i-Chehir'ho 
Kpnia, all the improvements rendered necessary by 
the introduction of a service pf express trains, within 
a’n expenditure of 8,doo,ooo francs. As compensa- 
tion fo^’ these’ expenses, and for th^ new extraordinary - 
charges Which will be entailed for' theii; w’orking, by- 
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the introdttctton the ser/ice of *expre^ tra‘pis, the 
ImpeVi’al Govelnmv’nt pays to the Got\cessionaire^ 

< f 

A 

I. An annuity of -350,000 frapcs for thirty ypars 
in'irfterest and redemption of the capital of 8,000,000 
francs as above. 

*rhi,s anrmity shall begjn.eo run from the com- 
mencement of t'^e works'^of improvemsnt. 

■2. An annuity of 350,000 fr'ancs for the kidugv- 
ration of express trains. 

This last annuity will only be payable from lliie ' 
time wh^n the principal, line shall reach Aleppo. 

The annuities provided in the present article shall 
be paid to lEe Ottoman Railway Company of'^Ana- 
tolia on the actultl appropriations for ‘the guarantees 
9f the old system, and in the same rhanner as these. - 

'' Article XXXVIII. — The Concessionaire und^- ‘ 
takes to construct and work immediately* bn. the 
Imperial Government’s demand that he shall do so, a 
branch Jine starting from the Konia-Basra Hire, and 
ending at Disrbekir and at Karpout. 

ArticluXXXIK.-^The juno^tion of the Damascus-' 
Hamah line and its extensions, jM:th*'the line, of the 
Baghdad Railway will take place Lt Aleppo. 

Article XL. — The. Concessionaire sh^ll s'ubmit to 
the Minisfry of' Public Works during the ' month of 
Jaliuary of each year a statement of receipts, previously 
verified and approved by th^mperial Commissionejr, 
on the basis of wh^cb the amounts dub to the 
Imperial Goveripneat and to Che Company sh^ll b*b 
determined in conformity with Article XXX^V, of this 
' Conventiofi. , As soon as the share of the Government 
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in the^S’e receipts ’shall establisJied,othie Imperial 

Oft^an RaiVay Company of Baghdad shall pay it 

to the ’Administration of" the Ottoman Public Debt 

for* the Bondjiblcf^rs, and the Debt* shall pay to the 

Imperial Goveimment any, Surplus which shall remain 

for disposal, over and above the arhounts required, for 

the payment of the ‘'Co^ipvn *fallmg, dtie on July i, 

of t^e current period. The Imperial GoVernment 

■OTidertakes on its part to inform the ^A'niidistration 

(5f^ the Ottoman Public Debt* within ‘two months 

of the receipts of the statement of accounts, of the 

amoun<iS due for payment. ' ' > ’ 

♦ ’ 

Article XLI. — The Concessionaire shall have the 
right* CfT'estabi'ish between Hamidic* and the port of 
^Cas^aboul, a provisional branch line for the transport- 
ation of plant and material necessarj* for the railway. 
K Is, however, understood that after the completion 
of >he workj which form the subject of tHis Con- 
vention, the Concessionaire ijiust, if the Imperial 
Govei'nmtnt informs him of its demand, remove the 
rails of th>is provisional.branch line.. It’is uiiderstood 
that during this provisional wovkin^ neither annuity 
nor'' working exp'insts will’ be contributed by the 
Imperial Governrtdrit to this branch line. 

Ari'ifle; XLIr. — ^The lands and qtuirries which 
shall be ^xpropriatec^ in accordance ^with. Article VI 
ofjthe Convention, shall be no larger than is striqjtly 
necessary for the work* of the railway* and ‘its depend- 
ericies., ’The expropriSisons shall be made* under the 
supervision of the Ministry df 'Public Works. 

•> , Article XTlII. — All the plant and materia 
Qecissarf to the construction of tlie new line and its* 
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dependencies; me/itioned in Article VTII of the 
Convention, b^ng\exempt from alh taxes and Bififes, 
shall be on their arrival, inS’pected in conformity with 
usage by the custom-house officers., ^ 

Article XLIVi — The Repots and Magazines to 
be constructed in conformity with Article XXIV of 
the Convention" shall be used only for the storage of 
merchandise whfeh is awaiting transportation, 

Depots and'j'lVlagazines shall be built in accordanc'^ 
‘with plans which of all be presented by the Concessiua- ' 
aire and approved by the Ministry of Public Works. 

Article XLV. — The Concessionaire must estrtblish 
at his “own experiLse bjjt limited to an cxperii:i-‘’\re of 
4,060,000 francs, such military stations that may be^ 
Considered necessary by the Ministry of War. The 
4>umber, situation, and arrangement of these military 
stations ‘'and their dependencies shall be dete’rmhjed 
by agreement between the Concessionaire and the 

Ministr^y of War. 

#■ *■ 

Article XLVI. — The CoHcessionaire undertakes 
to pay yeaiky to, the Asylum T the Poor after the ' 

opening of the main line to trah^c^ a cuih of jrT5oo. 

• t 

The follqwing are the most important articles ot 
the Statutes of the Imperial Ottorhan , Baghdad 
Railway Coihp^ny” of 1903. 

4. ^ 

Article I. — Tdiere has been formed between the 
undersigned and all the* Shareholders hereinafter 
created, a Turkish Limited Company, Ivaving for ics 
‘•^tbject the construction, management aifil working of 
«-the railway lirjes indicated in the Convention lind Gonr 
ditionsbf Contract exchanged on March 5 / February 
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20, i^t>3 (ji»3i8),* betwl^ the Igipenial Ottoman 
Government , and • the Ottoman ^ail-^ay fofnrpany 
of Anatolia, in accordanct with the stipulations of 
the. said Conventton and GoTiditicJns of Contract. 
The Company shall he entitled also to interest itself, 
(jy purchase of shares, hi new companies or tljose 
already existing for thft? <for|^trMCtign ^and working of 
rail\»^y comp^h’ies in the Ottoman ^mpire. 

, ^Article II. — The Company shall .h^; known as 
jThjs Imperial Ottoman Baghdad Railway Company,, 
and shall he Aihject to the laws'and regulations, of 
the Ertjpire in its capacity of a Turkish* confpany. 

A'rticfe III. — The Company shall ha^e it.s regis- 
tered oMce at* Constantinople, «nd •shall he entitled 
to open hranchesin every other town of the Ottomai^ 
Empire, o^ abroad. 

^rfiicle IV. — The life of the Company is fixed 
at rnnety-ninc years, except in the c^se of previous 
liquidg.tion or extension. Its Hfe shall be prolonged 
in accordance with Article II of th^ Convention 
dated March^ 5 / February 20, ipc^ (1318), 

•Arti^lS — The J^ttoman Rarlway '©ampany of 

Anat,ok^ grants to «the new. Company the Conces- 
sion ^hich has yeij granted to it by the Imperial* 
Ottomara Government, with all the rigifts, privileges 
and advaBta*ges attaching thereto or^eyiWng there- 
fr^, apd the new Cogipany becomes the,holder and 
'prdprietqr of the said Concession, arid assumes in its 
stead ilk the rights an’d • obl^ations of *the Con- 
oessionaire. # Neverth^ess, the .Ottoman Railway 
Q)m*pany ofaAnatolia reserves for its own exclusively 
accVint tile rights and obligations which only concern j 
the old lines and notably such rights ^d obligations 
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which derivqffor^ Article^ il, XXXIII iind XXX VH 
of tbeConventioAdated March 5 /^ebjruary 26,<;3 903 
(1318^. The Otfo man* Railway Company of Ana- 
tolia will hand orer to^the new Conc:j)any the Firm^ans, 
CbnVentions, instruments* and documents whatsoever 
concerning the Concession., 

Article VI,.— rThe fapif£ of the Company is 
compose*d of Shitires an 4 Bonds, which “^shall be issued 
later in ‘accordance with the needs arising Ebift'-thc 
application '^o^ the clauses and conditions of ftlie 
Concession. Tltev original Share Capital of the ’ 
Company is* i5,ooo,obo francs — say 12,240,000 
marks ; say £ 600,000 ; divided into 30,006 'i^hares 
of the- norfiinal amount of 500 francs— 408 
marks ; say £20 each. The Share Capital may be 
increased by General Meeting by 50 per ^ent. 'The 
•Ottoman Railway Company of Anatolia will subscribe 
10 per «ent. of the Share Capital ; these Shares ohall be 
inalienable and the Ottoman Railway* Company of 
Anatolia shall not be* able to disposetof t^em^ with- 
out the consent of the Imperial Ottoman Government. 
The* Imperial Ottoman Government shall also have 
the right -to subscribe yp to amoupt loh 10, per*' 
cent, of the Share Capital. ^ 

Article XX. — The Board pf ' Directors h^s the 
rfiost extensive powep for the managen^eat of the 
property afiid, bi^i^iness of the Cwmpany ; it*may even 
exceed and cornpromise ; it determines the ^ccou^ts 
which must be ‘Submitted to the General, Meeting* 
and proposes the distribution of dividend?. The 
Chairman of the Bgard of Directors repeesents either 
^^ersonally or it may be by proxy, the®- Company aat 
law, eitheS* as plaintiff or defendant. 
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